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“Bur as WE WERE ALLOWED oF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





UNA. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


‘Tuer passed thee by ; they deemed thee poor; 
They left thee out, the kings of name; 

The kingdom vast within thy door 
Enfolds a life too fair for fame. 





Too deep to catch the fickle breeze 

Of idle praise men blow about ; 
Forgotten, thou art not of these 

They call to feasts. They left thee out. 


No palm for thee, no gilded crown, 
In silence, sorrow, pain, and loss 
Thou liv’st for others. No renown, 
With splendor lights thy lifted cross. 


Elect to Joneness, like thy Lord, 
Down centuries to yon Garden dim, 
The greatest have missed Love’s award, 
Lived all through life alone, like Him. 


What matter that they passed thee by, 
Servants of Mammon of to-day! 

In lives that bleed, in hearts that cry, 
Thou hast thy place to live alway. 


Thy sou) doth touch the soul of things, 
~ aby subtle gift of five insight 

To bruiséd life its healing 

““Tfiduglit’s pure solace, love’s large delight. 


O tenderest heart! I kiss the blow ; 
That smote thee from one named a friend. 
O selfish thrust ! alas! to know 
Its pang r bered t end. 





Thy Cross of Greatness, hold it fast. 
Though wounded, lift it, ‘tis thy crown. 
She bears it best who wears it last, 
Who loves it better than renown. 





DENOMINATIONAL CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM, 


IT8 CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


BY LEONARD BACON. 








WHeETHER the organization known as 
“‘the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches” may take measures “‘to 
express and foster” a ‘‘ substantial unity in 
doctrine” throughout the Denomination 
which it represents, can hardly be regarded 
as a question by any who will take notice 
of the professed ends for which that organ- 
ization was constituted. Nor is there any 
room for reasonable doubt whether that 
body is constitutionally competent to set 
forth, 4s a means of expressing and foster- 
ing such unity in doctrine, a new Confes- 
sion of Faith, or a new catechism, or both 
at once. 

Let us suppose, then, looking forward a 
few months, that the “* Session,” which is 
to be held in 1880, achieves, to its own sat- 
isfaction, a Confession of Faith for the Con- 
gregational Denomination; and, if the suppo- 
sition is not too violent, let us suppose that 
the work is done harmoniously. Remem- 
ber that this new syntagma is not simply a 
statement of ‘those great fundamental 
truths in which all Christians should 
agree”; for such a statement was made 
the Bost n Council, of 1865, and ety 
no need of doing that work over again, 
Remember, also, that the new Confession 
is not merely @ summary of the doctrines 
in which evangelical denominations, as dis- 
tinguished from the non-evangelical, are 
‘agreed ; for, convenient and useful as such a 
summary might be (if it could be relied on as 
suthentic), it isnot what the National Coun- 
cil has been expected to do, What has been 





called for, and what we are now supposing 
to have been given out by the ‘‘ Session” 


‘| of 1880, isa denominational manifesto—a 


doctrinal confession which shall define not 
only the common theology of all evangel- 
ical denominations, but also the doctrines 
which Our Denomination holds in distinc- 
tion from the others. Congregationalism 
was, originally, a certain theory concerning 
the organization and self-government of 
churches; but now, as we are informed, it 
has becomé an organized Denomination 
which has its own system of theological 
dogmas, as well as its own’ polity, to dis- 
tinguish it from other evangelical denom- 
inations with which, because they are 
evangelical, it is willing to hold inter- 
denominational communion. The new 
Confession will not serve its purpose if it 
exhibits only what Our Denomination 
holds in common with other portions of 
the Church universal. It must set forth 
the distinguishing tenets of the Denomina- 
tion—the theological positions which it 
holds, but which other evangelical sects do 
not hold. In other words, the new Confes- 
sion must be something more than a setting 
forth of the catholic faith, or of the evan- 
gelical exposition of that faith; and must, 
therefore, include some dogmas of more or 
less doubtful disputation, without which 
a believer in Christ, though eminently 
Christlike in character and thoroughly 
evangelical in doctrine, cannot be accepted 
as a sound Congregationalist. 

What, now, is to be the use of our new 
Confession? Is the document anything 
more than testimony concerning a matter 
of fact? Is it anything more than a public 
and solemn declaration by the brethren 
assembied in the Fourth Session of the Na- 
tional Council that, according to their best 
knowledge and belief, the churches and 
ministers statistically catalogued in the 
Year-Book for 1880 do, in fact, hold the doc- 
trines formulated in this Confession? Can 
it be anything more? 

Considered, then, as testimony to a mat- 
ter of fact, it ought to be worth something. 
It is the testimony of many witnesses, 
some learned and some unlearned, coming 
together from all parts of the country, and 
declaring that they themselves, and (so far 
as they are informed) the churches and 
ministers whom they in some sort represent, 
are agreed in holding the catholic faith and 
the evangelical interpretation of that faith, 
with certain carefully-defined variations 
from other evangelical formularies. In 
proportion as it is silently or formally 
accepted by Congregationalists, it will show 
to Presbyterians, to Methodists, to Episco- 
palians, and to all other dissenters from 
Congregationalism, how far our interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel agrees with theirs and 
what are the theological differences between 
them and. us. 

But here we meet two questions: 1. Is it 
really possible to formulate a difference 
between the evangelical system, as held by 
Our Denomination, and the evangelical 
system, as held by other denominations, 
with which we desire to have communion? 
2. If there is such a difference—a definable 
difference between Congregational evan- 
gélicalism and that which is not Congre- 
gational—is it necessary or wise to formu- 
late and proclaim that difference? Let us 
look at these two questions. 

L. In regard to the first question, I must 
confess that it is sometimes difficult to 
understand what is meant by ‘‘Our De- 
nomination.” But I have learned that, if 





the statistics collected and digested by the 


secretary of the National Council cannot 
be relied upon, all the foundations are out 
of course. For our present purpose, there- 
fore, it will be safe to assume that the 
churches and ministers whose names are 
given in the Year-Book for 1879, are the 
Congregational Denomination. The evan- 
gelical system, as held by Our Denomina- 
tion, is nothing more or Jess than the evan- 
gelical system, as held by the churches and 
ministers who are the Denomination; and 
what their names are, the Year-Book tells 
us. In answer, then, to the first question, I 
frankly deny that it is possible to formulate 
a difference between the evangelical system, 
as held by Our Denomination, and the 
evangelical system, as held by other de- 
nominations with which we desire to have 
communion. - 

What, then, is the evangelical system, as 
held in common by the evangelical denom- 
inations; the denominations with which, 
because they hold that systein, we are or 
ought to be on terms of Christian fellow- 
ship; the denominations whose letters of 
dismission and commendation our churches 
accept and honor, and to which our 
churches are willing to send letters of dis- 
mission and commendation; the denomina- 
tions whose ministers our churches willing- 
ly admit to the pulpit, and from among 
whose ministers they are not unwilling 
sometimes to call a pastor? I need not un- 
dertake to name them, orto say what de- 
nominations are non-evangelical. Only let 
it be observed that, in these days of open 
communion and of longing after visible, if 
not organic unity, the name ‘‘ evangelical” 
as applied toa church ora confederacy of 
churches is not a narrow designation, but 
abroad one. The old-school Calvinism of 
Princeton is evangelical, and so is the 
older-school Calvinism of Dr. Shedd, at the 
Union Seminary, in New York. The new- 
school Calvinism, taught at Auburn and 
Walnut Hills, is evangelical, and so is the 
newer-school Calvinism (or no-Calvinism), 
which Finney taught and his successors are 
teaching at Oberlin. The Methodist Armin- 
ianism is unquestionably evangelical. Dr. 
Phillips Brooks, with all his broad-church 
liberalism, is evangelical. Now, among all 
these differing types of evangelicalism, 
what one is there which is not accepted and 
held by ministers whose good standing in 
Our Denomination is certified by the Year- 
Book? Some are old-school Calvinists and 
some are older-school. Professor Shedd 
himself was once a shining light in Our 
Denomination, and may be again; for he 
did not go out from us because he was not 
of us. Some are new-school Calvinists of 
the Taylor school, and some of the Tyler 
school, and some might be convicted of 
evangelical Arminianism. Some hold the 
evangelical system, or try to hold it, as that 
great and bold thinker, Horace Bushnell, 
held it, with small respect for its technical 
phrases. Some are fearless admirers of 
Frederick Robertson, and some, if they 
were required to say what else the Gospel 
is than gush, might be ha dly able to givea 
definite answer. I might challenge all Bos- 
ton, and all Chicago, also, to tell us-what 
system of doctrine, recognized as evangeli- 
cal, is held in any other denomination, 
which is not held by somebody in Our De- 
nomination. 

Formulate that evangelical system which 
all evangelical Congregationalists hold in 
common, and you formulate just that sys- 
tem which all the evangelical denomina- 
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tions hold incommon. Therefore, I say, 
it isimpossible to formulate a difference 
between Congregational evangelicalism and 
the common evangelicalism of a]l evangeli- 
cal churches. A confession declaring and 
testifying that Congregational. orthodoxy, 
in matters of doctrine, is something else 
than evangelical orthodoxy—something 
higher and narrower—might be carried 
through the National Council and pub- 
lished in the Year-Book; but it would not 
be true. The notorious fact would prove 
the testimony false. 

II. The second question seems hardly to 
need any extended answer. Assuming the 
possibility of that- which has just been 
shown to be impossible save by a sacrifice 
of truth, is it necessary or wise to issue a 
declaration which shall imply, or seem to 
imply, that the doctrinal basis of fellow- 
ship in Our Denomination is one thing and 
the doctrinal basis of the fellowship which 
we have, or desire to have, with churches or 
ministers of other evangelical sects is an- 
otber thing. Do our Denominationalists 
desire to be in @ narrow sect rather than in 
an ecclesiastical fellowship as broad as the 
Gospel of salvation through Christ? Does 
it seem to them necessary, does it seem wise, 
to exclude from Our Denomination, or to 
warn away from it, any truly evangelical 
churches that reject the prelatical and pres- 
byterial theories of church government and 
desire to be members of the conferences in 
which Congregational churches confer with 
each other for the advancement of God’s 


Kingdom among men? 
New Haven, Conn, 
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TO THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
BY SUSAN E, WALLACE 
(ins. Gov. Lew WaLLace). 


I am 6,000 feet nearer the sky than you 
are. Come to the sweet and lonely valley 
in the West where, free from care and toil, 
the weary soul may rest; where there are 
neither railroad, manufactures, nor com- 
mon schools; and, so little is expected of us 
in the way of public spirit, we almost 
venture to do as we please, and forget we 
should vote and see to it that the Republic 
does not go to the ‘‘demnition bow-wows.” 

Santa Féis precisely what the ancient 
Pueblos called it—‘‘ the dancing-ground of 
the sun.” The white rays quiver like light 
on restless waters or on mirrors, and night 
is only a shaded day. In our summer camp 
among the foothills we need no tents. It is 
glorious with stars of the first magnitude, 
that hang low in a spotless sky, free from 
fog, mist, or even dew; not so much as a 
mote between us and the shining floor of 
heaven. 

The star patterns of my coverlet are 
older than the figures which delighted our 
grandmothers. They come out not one by 
one, a8 in our skies; but flash suddenly 
through the blue.” Day and night make a 
brief parting. ‘The short twilight closes, and 
lo! in the chambers of the east Orion, belted 
with jewels, Arcturus and his sons, and 
even the dim lost Pleiad, forgetting the ruins 
of old Troy, brightens again. Wrapped 
in soft, furry robes, welie on the quiet 
bosom of Mother Earth in sleep dreamless 
and restful as the slumber of those who 
wake in Paradise. I cannot say, with the 
enthusiastic land speculator: ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, in this highly-favored region the 
Moon is always at its full.” But her face is 
so fair and bright I am her avowed 
adorer, and many a thousand miles from 

——" the steep head of old Latmos” 
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she stoops above the sleeping lover, to kiss 
her sweetest. 

Old travelers tell you the country is like 
Palestine ; but it is like nothing outside of the 
Garden eastward in Eden. New Mexico is a 
slice of old Mexico; that is, a western section 
of Spain. ‘‘ Who knows but you may catch 
sight of some of your brave castles there!” 
Such was the invitation which came to 
me across the Rocky Mountains. I heark- 
ened to the voice of the charmer, charm- 
ing never so wisely, and, “‘ fleeingfrom in- 
cessant life,” started on a journey of two 
thousand miles. It was in the mild 
September, and the Mississipi Valley flamed 
with banners crimson, golden, in which 
Autumn shrouded the faded face of the 
dead Summer. 

We sped through Ohio, land of lovely 
women; past Peoria, fair Prairie City, the 
smoke of whose twenty-three distilleries 
obscures the spires of her churches, beauti- 
ful as uplifted hands at prayer; through the 
bridge at St. Louis, where the fairies and 
giants once worked together, making 4 
crossing over the great Father of Waters; on 
we went, journeying by night and by day. 

Oh! the horror of the chamber of torture 
known to hapless victims as the sleeping- 
car. The gay conductor, in gorgeous 
uniform, told us, in an easy, off-hand man- 
ner, a man had been found dead in one of 
the top berths some weeks before. I only 
wondered any who ventured there came 
out alive. ‘‘ Each in his narrow cell forever 
laid” went through my mind as I lay down 
to wakefulness and unrest in blankets filled 
with vermin and disease. The passengers 
were the same you always journey with: 
the young couple, tender and warm; the old 
couple, tough and cool; laughing girls, in 
fluffy curls and blue ribbons, who found a 
world of pleasure in pockets full of photo- 
graphs; the good baby, that never cried, and 
the bad baby, that cried at nothing; the 
fussy woman everybody hated, who counted 
her bundles every half hour, wanted the 
window up, and no sooner was it raised 
than she wanted it down again. There, 
too, was the invalid in every train on the 
Pacific Road. A college graduate of last 
year, poor, ambitious, crowded four years’ 
study into three, broke down, and now the 
constant cough tells the rest of the old tale. 
He was attended by a young sister, warm 
and rosy as he was pallid and chill, who 
in the most appealing way took each one 
of us into her confidence, and told how 
Rob had picked up every step of the road 
since they left Sandusky. When we en- 
tered the wide, monotonous waste between 
Missouri and Colorado, how the brave girl 
would try to cheer the boy with riddles, 
stories, games, muffle him in her furs, slap 
his cold hands, and lay her red, ripe cheek 
to his, as if she were hushing a baby. In 
the drollest way, she resisted the blandish- 
ments of the vegetable ivory man, the stem- 
winder, the peanut vender, and with tragic 
gesture waved off the peddler of the ‘‘ Ad- 
ventures of Sally MacIntire, who was Cap- 
tured by the Dacotahs. A tale of horror and 
of blood!” When the dazzling conductor 
illuminated the passage of the car with his 
Kohinoor sleeve-buttons and evening-star 
breastpin, he would stop beside the sick 
boy, and in a fresh, breezy way seemed to 
throw out a morning atmosphere of bracing 
air, as well as hopeful words. ‘* Now,” he 
would say, twirling his thumb in a Pacto- 
lian chain which streamed across his breast 
and emptied into and overflowed a watch- 
pocket bulgy with poorly hid treasure— 
‘now we are coming to a place fit to live 
in. When you get to Pike’s Peak, you will 
be 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. It’s 
like breathing champagne. You'll come up 
like a cork; keep house in a snug cottage; 
go home in the spring so fat youcan hardly 
see out of your eyes.” Vain words. The 
poor boy knew and we knew he was fast 
nearing the awful shadow which every 
man born of woman must enter alone. The 
mighty hand was on him. He was going to 
Colorado Springs only to die. We parted 
at La Junta, crowding the windows, gayly 
waving good-byes. I can never forget my 
last sight of the sweet sister, with her out- 
spread shaw] sheltering him from the crisp 
wind, which blew from every direction at 
once, as I have seen a mother bird flutter 
round her helpless nestlings. The good 
baby held up its sooty, chubby hand as 
long as they were in sight, and the mothers 
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smiled tearfully to each other when a rough 
miner from the Black Hills said, softly, as 
if talking to himself: ‘I reckon, if that 
young woman’s dress was unbuttoned, 
wings would fly out.” 

Five hundred miles across plains level as 
the sea, treeless, waterless, after leaving the 
Arkansas River. Part of our road lay 
along the old California trail, the weary, 
weary way the first gold-seckers trod, mak- 
ing but twenty miles a day. Under cease- 
less sunshine, against pitiless wind, it is not 
strange that years afterward their march 
was readily tracked by graves, not always 
inviolate from the prairie wolf. The stiff 
buffalo grass rose behind the first explorers, 
and even horses and cattle left no trail. 
They took their course by the sun, shoot- 
ing an arrow before them; before reaching 
the first arrow they shot another; and in 
this manner marched the entire route up to 
the place where they found water and en- 
camped. 

Occasionally we saw a herdsman’s hu} 
standing in the level expanse, lonely as a 
lighthouse; nothing else in the blank and 
dreary desert but the railroad track, straight 
as a rule, narrow as a thread, and its at- 
tendant telegraph, precious in our sight as 
a string of Lothair pearls. Nota stick or 
stone in a hundred miles. Only the sky, 
and the earth, clothed with low grass, like 
moss, the stiff sage-brush, and a vile trailing 
cactus, which crawls over the ground like 
hairy green snakes. To be left in such a 
spot would be like seeing the ship sail off 
leaving me afloat in fathomless and un- 
known seas. 

After a day seeming long as many a 
month has, the fine pure air of Colorado 
touched with cooling balm our tired, dusty 
faces; and against the loveliest sunset sky, 
in a heavenly radiance, all amber and rose, 
the Spanish peaks majestically saluted us. 

Oh! the glory of that sight! Two lone 
summits, remote, inaccessible; the snowy, 
the far-off mountains of poetry and picture. 
Take all the songs the immortal singers 
have sung in praise of Alpine hights and 
lay them at their feet; it yet would be an 
offering unworthy their surpassing loveli- 
ness. Now we lost sight of them; now 
they came again; then vanished in the even- 
ing dusk, dropped down from Heaven like 
the Babylonish curtain of purple and gold 
which veiled the holy of holies from pro- 
fane eyes. Fairest of earthly shows that 
have blest my waking vision, they stand 
alone in memory, not to fade from it till 
all fades. 

At Trinidad we left the luxury of steam, 
and came down to the territorial convey- 
ance. Think, dear reader, of two days and 
a night on a buckboard—an instrument of 
torture deadly as was ever used in the days 
of Torquemada, and had anything its equal 
been resorted to then there would -have 
been few heretics. 


slats, the springs under the seats so weak 
that at the least jolt they smite together 
with a horrible blow, which is the more em- 
phatic when overloaded, as when we crossed 
the line which bounds ‘‘the most desirable 
of all the territories.” Our night was without 
a stop, except to change horses. Jolt, jolt; 
bang, bang; cold to the marrow, though 
huddled under buffalo robes and heavy 
blankets. How welcome the warmth of 
the sun on our stiffened limbs;‘and the 
early breeze, sweet and fresh as airs across 
Eden .when the evening and the morning 
were the first day. It has a sustaining 
quality which almost serves for food and 
sleep. There journeyed with usin the white 
moonshine specters, shadowy, ghostlike. 
Now the sun comes up, we see they are 
kingly mountains, wrapped in robes of royal 
purple and wearing crowns of gold. The 
atmosphere is so refined and clear, they ap- 
pear close beside us; but the driver says 
they are forty milesaway. Nooncomeson, 
hot and still with adesert scorch. We jour- 
ney over a road surprisingly free of stones; 
across a blank and colorless plain, bound- 
ed by mountain-walls which stand grim 
and stark like bastions of stone. Another 
night and another long day. The driver is 
not on his high horse now. He has no funny 
stories of the grizly and cinnamon bear, 
which he assures us can climb trees, stick- 
ing their claws in the bark, easily as the 
telegraph-mender, with clamps on his feet, 
goes up the pole. Along the roadside 











stretch beautiful park-like intervales, 
studded with dwarf pines, that appear plant- 
ed at regular distances. ° 

Will the day never end? I have no voice 
nor spirit, and begin to think the wayside 
crosses mark graves of travelers, murdered 
not by assassins, but by the buckboard; 
and feebly clutch my fellow-sufferer and 
shake about in a limp, distracted way, pity- 
ing myself, asthough I were somebody else. 
Ican hold out no longer. But wake up! 
Wake up! This isthe home stretch. The 
horses know it and dash across a little brook 
which they tell me is the Rio Santa Fé. 

Pleasant the sound of running water; ten- 
der the light of evening on the mountains 
which encircle the ancient capital of the 
Pueblos. As we approach, it is invested 
with indescribable romance, the poetic 
glamor which hovers about all places to us 
foreign, new, and strange. We go through 
a straggling suburb of low, dark adobe 
houses. How comfortless they look! Two 
Mexicans are jabbering and gesticulating, 
evidently in a quarrel. Swarthy women, 
with dismal old black shawls over their 
headé, sit in the porches. I hear the ‘‘Maid- 
en’s Prayer” thumped on a poor piano. 
How foolish in me to think that I could 
escape the sound of that feeble petition! 
Lights stream through narrow windows, 
sunk in deep casements, and a childish 
voice, strangely at variance with the words, 
is singing ‘‘Silver Threads among the Gold” 
to the twanging of a weak guitar. Softly 
the convent-bells are ringing a gracious 
welcome to the worn-outtraveler. The nar- 
row streets are scarcely wide enough for 
two wagons to pass. The mud walls are 
high and dark. We reach the open Plaza. 
Long one-story adobe houses front it on 
every side. And thisis the historic city! 
Older than our government, older than the 
Spanish Conquest, it looks older than the 
hills surrounding it, and worn-out besides. 
‘‘El Fonda!” shouts the driver, as we stop 
before the hotel. A voice, foreign yet 
familiar, gayly answers: ‘‘ Ah! Senora, a los 
pieds de usted.” 

At last, at last, I am not of this time 
nor of this continent; but away, away 
across the sea, in the land of dreams and 
visions,, ‘‘ renowned, romantic Spain.” 

Santa Fe, NEw MEXICO. 





THE CREATION NARRATIVE IN 
GENESIS. 


BY PRESIDENT 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 








In a previous article I endeavored to set 
forth the qualities or conditions of the nar- 
rative in Genesis, which must be-borne in 
mind, in order rightly to estimate its charac- 
ter and explain its statements. It is marvel- 
ously condensed, being written only for a 
religious use, thoroughly human (anthrop- 
omorphic) in its mode of conception, pop- 


‘ ular in style, and designed, in its main 
It is a low-wheeled affair, floored with ; 


features, for universal apprehension and 
reception. Written under these limitations, 
which, for the object in view, are wise lim. 
itations, I proceed to show its historic 
character. While, asa narrative, it is but 
the merest outline sketch, it is a veritable 
and an admirable narrative. With terse 
and graphic characterizations, it has con. 
veyed to the human family in all ages a 
clear and correct account of the great facts 
in the history of our earth in singular con- 
formity with the results of modern investi 
gation. 

The first verse describes the absolute 
origination of the visible universe by God. 
This appears, not so much from the phrase- 
ology as from the course of thought, the 
consistency of the narrative. The Hebrew 
** create” is, indeed, like our English word, 
the proper term by which to describe origi- 
nation, and more decidedly so, inasmuch as 
in all the forty-eight instances of its use (in 
the Kal conjugation), it always has God 
for its subject, and never has an accusative 
of material. But the seemingly decisive 
consideration in the case is the consistency 
of the narrative. Inasmuch as every con- 
ceivable molding process performed upon 
the chaotic elements is subsequently nar- 
rated in consecution, there remains for 
the ‘‘creation” nothing but origina- 
tion. On this point science certainly 
has nothing decisive to say. It 
conducts us back, step by step, to every 
stage but that of origination of the mate- 
rial, and leaves us there, looking, in accord- 
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ance with the law of “progressive ap 
proach,” toward that also. Perhaps we 
may say that the latest scientific reasonings 
on “‘the dissipation of energy” and the 
conclusion reached that this process must 
have Hada limit.im time, points also, with 
some distinetness and emphasis, to a time 
when this “‘energy,” at least, had its begin- 
ning from outside of itself. Science has 
nothing to say in opposition. Even Mr. 
Mill could say that ‘‘the laws of Nature 
cannot account for their own origin.” 

The condition of the universe, or, rather, 
now of the earth proper, is next described 
‘‘emptiness and desolation,” or chaos. It 
is superfluous to say how thoroughly sci- 
ence confirms this statement, showing that 
there was a time when the earth was abso- 
lutely incapable of any form of life. Even 
this isa faint statement of the facts and 
still fainter of the commonly received 
theory of a nebulous condition of the 
planet, in which the very elements existed 
unaggregated, uncombined, and spread, 
perhaps, through a space two thousand 
times the diameter of our present earth 
(Dawsdn). One need not object to this 
hypothesis so far as it applies to the condi- 
tion of our planet, although he may, before 
accepting the whole nebular hypothesis, 
wait till certain serious objections. are re- 
moved or explained—e. g., the very obsti- 
nate fact that (so far as I can learn) the 
solar spectrum as yet gives no indication of 
certain elements that are very abundant in 
this earth. How vivid (as well as popular) 
is the description of this chaotic state. It is 
‘‘emptiness and desolation,” an utter 
dreary blank; ‘‘the deep,” a great billowy, 
boundless mass; ‘‘the waters,” fluid, fluctu- 
ating, unstable. 

Then the Spirit of God ‘‘ moved”; rather, 
brooded over it. The word naturally ap- 
plies itself to long-continued influences, 
and may, if one chooses, be understood to 
extend further than the next immediate 
stage of transition. 

The first formative process manifests 
itself in “‘light.’”” Of course, God’s com- 
mand need be no more than his volition; 
but it is humanly and vividly described by 
the phrase: ‘‘God said.” Here, again, it 
is an old story to explain that the first re-_ 
sult of molecular action or chemical com- 
bination in the chaotic mass would be ‘‘a 
flash of light through the Universe” (Dana). 
This stage of progress is described phe- 
nomenally, the light being merely the 
result or sign of the process, and not the 
process itself. The preceding darkness be- 
ing conceived as ‘‘evening” or ‘‘ night,” 
the succeeding light is ‘‘morning” or 
“day,” and the two together are the begin- 
ning and ending of one creative period or 
“day.” It has been well suggéSted that 
from this point onward, the evening and 
morning simply mark the beginnings and 
terminations of the epochs. It seeins to be 
now an accepted fact that the chemical 
action has been so intense that, for a long 
time, the earth was a molten mass, It is 
the view which Richard A. Proctor is now 
setting forth in this country. 

The next stage described is that where- 
in a ‘‘firmament” separates ‘‘the waters 
under the firmament ” from those ‘‘ above” 
it. Tlie translation ‘‘ firmament” (from the 
Vulgate firmamentum) is unfortunate. It 
should rather be “‘ the expanse.” The He- 
brew verb from which the name comes 
means not to beat solid, but to beat out thin; 
expand .by beating (Fuerst). Hence, the 
visible expanse, explained (verse 8) as ‘‘ heav- 
en,” that is the sky. It is the simplest 
phenomenal description of a state of things 
involving untold and enormous changes. 
Acrust of the earth has been formed, and 
has so far cooled off as to be covered with 
a universal ocean, above which the waters 
(dense, heavy clouds) now float in the sky. 
This once universal ocean appears also to be 
an admitted fact (Dana’s ‘‘ Geol.,” p. 147). 
I do not understand this (as Guyot does or 
did) to be the resolution of our nebula, for 
the good reason that the narrative now con- 
fines itself to ‘“‘the earth.” Nor can I ac- 
cept Gaussen’s explanation that the firma- 
ment is the atmosphere; for three reasons: 
(1) because that would be a scientific des- 
cription; (2) because it is explained as 
“heaven”; and (3) because the explana- 
tion I have given both conforms so com- 
pletely to the phenomenal style of descrip- 
tion and to ‘the ascertained (or inferred) 
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facts. This, again, is not a statement of 
the process itself; but (asin the case of 
light) a singularly vivid characterization of 
it by its phenomenal results. It is a sign of 
vast changes. 

The next stage is the formation of ‘‘ seas” 
and ‘“‘dry land.” Continents emerge from 
the universal ocean. The process of forma- 
tion, the system, is begun. Yet, though it 
continued through subsequent ages (mil- 
lions of years, say the geologists), the brief 
narrative does not mention it again. This 
is its method. The same ‘‘ day” vegetable 
life is first introduced and is dealt with in 
the same way, once for all, as is animal life 
afterward. The system is characterized as 
a whole; as in its completeness comprising 
the grain-bearing grasses and the fruit-bear- 
ing trees, although this part of the system 
of vegetable life did not actually appear 
until the age of man approached. The sys- 
tem is now introduced and despatched. 
Science can actually find no vegetables 
prior to animal life, perishable as they are, 
but infers them, with much confidence, not 
only on the general ground that animal life 
rests back upon vegetable life, but for the 
specific reason that the enormous quantities 
of iron ore and graphite in the Laurentian 
rocks almost necessarily imply it. The two 
records are stil] together. 

The next stage of the narrative is, 

as already remarked, an important test of 
the phenomenal, almost pictorial char- 
acter of the narrative, classifying to- 
gether the sun of the system and the satel- 
lite of the earth. It presents the heavenly 
bodies now disclosed and sustaining their 
relations to our planet. This is another sign 
of vast changes on the surface of the 
earth and in our atmosphere. ‘‘ There 
can be no doubt,” says Le Comte, in 1879, 
‘that all the carbon in the world, whether 
in the form of organic matter, or of coal, 
or of bitumen, or of carbonates [chalk, 
limestone, marbles], existed once as car- 
bonic acid in the air, and has been pro- 
gressively withdrawn.” Itis a suggestion 
of this writer (and many others) that so 
late as the carboniferous period the atmos- 
phere must have been loaded both with 
carbonic acid and watery vapor, explaining 
partly the climate of the coal period. He 
cafls it “‘a blanket” of carbonic acid and 
aqueous vapor about the earth”; indeed, 
“‘adouble blanket” (‘‘Geology,” p. 872). 
Miller, Dana, and others are responsible for 
the view that the atmosphere was long im- 
pervious to the light of the heavenly 
bodies. The purification of the atmos- 
phere was, indeed, not absolutely com- 
pleted till much later than this coal period; 
but was gradually ‘‘ fitted for the purposes 
of higher and higher animals.” This vast 
series of changes on the earth and in the 
air is indicated by the visible result and 
sign of them, the opening of the sky to the 
earth, so as at length clearly to disclose the 
heavenly bodies in their permanent rela- 
tions and functions here. This cannot be 
definitely assigned to its place in the order 
of events; but has been referred to a time 
subsequent to the earliest and lowest organ- 
isms, and necessarily prior to the unfolding 
of the higher systems of life. It would 
seem to have required a long period for its 
completion. Now the first supposed in- 
dications of vegetable life appear in the Lau- 
rentian system (the Archean era). But in 
this era alone, prior to any indications of 
animal life (unless it be the Hozoon Cana- 
dense) there would be ample range for a 
protracted interval. So enormous is the 
thickness of the Laurentian system, that Le 
Comte supposes the length of its era to be 
‘greater than the recorded history of all 
the rest of the earth put together.” So far, 
therefore, as science has any utterance on 
this matter, it accords with the scriptural 
narrative. It is to be remarked in passing, 
that the narrative does not here, nor, in fact, 
in the two preceding days, employ the strong 
word ‘“‘create,” even though describing 
things as they appear. 

The next, or fifth stage in the process, 
shows us an immense marine life, also 
winged creatures and great monsters (not 
‘‘whales”). The “ waters bring forth 
abundantly ” (swarm with) living creatures. 
But “the earlier species were aquatic and 
allof them marine” (Dana, “Geology,” 
882). “Th iluria ad 
ye a rod [Silurian] seas literally, 

armed with li ings” 
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name “ the Age of Fishes.” .The phrase, 
**and fowl that may fly,” is a mistransla- 
tion. It should read, ‘‘ And let the winged 
creatures fly above the earth on the face of 
the expanse of the heavens ”—still a pic- 
turesque description. Winged creatures 
may properly include all flying creatures, 
The series begins with winged insects in the 
Devonian; one species with a spread of 
wing of three and a half inches, another, 
two and a half. Various species of them 
occur in the carboniferous series; one of 
them with an expanse of wing of seven 
inches. Next come numerous species of 
pterosaura, appearing and _ continuing 
through the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods, 
with wings of from two feet to twenty-five 
feet spread. True birds also begin in the 
Jurassic; and in the Cretaceous of New 
Jersey and Kansas alone, sixteen species 
were discovered in 1870 and 1871. It 
remains only to mention the third speci- 
fication, the ‘‘ great whales” most un- 
fortunately rendered. , The word (tan- 
nin) means something ‘“‘ stretched out,” 
‘‘extended,” hence a monster, either of the 
sea or land. What word could so fittingly 
describe the vast variety of huge reptiles 
that mark the period from the Triassic, 
through the Cretaceous, as the ‘‘age of 
reptiles.” A hundred and forty-seven 
species of them have been found in the 
Cretaceous of North America, some of them 
<‘‘ stretched out” to the enormous length of 
perhaps a hundred and fifteen feet (Le 
Comte, ‘‘ Geology,” p. 468). Now, in view 
of these facts, how could this series of 
changes, made up of an immense marine 
life, winged creatures of numerous kinds 
and often of remarkable size and appear- 
ance in the air, and the earth groaning 
under the burden of its monstrous reptilian 
animals, be better characterized than by 
these three strokes of the narrative? 


The sixth stage carries us to the higher 
classes of animals, closing with man. The 
reptilian age of the geologists is succeede 
by their ‘‘age of mammals.” The Scrip- 
ture, however, does not describe by any 
such scientific designation, but by the most 
obvious and simple characteristics. They 
are ‘‘the cattle,” probably the animals 
subservient to man, the ‘‘ beasts of the 
earth,” or wild animals, and ‘‘the creep- 
ing thing,” perhaps a summary designation 
of the numberless smaller creatures (not 
reptiles alone or chiefly) that ‘‘ creep” over 
the earth. In this advance, and in making 
man crown and close the list, it is needless 
to say that the conformity to discovered 
facts is complete. If it be said in objection 
that mammal life actually began before the 
culmination of the reptilian age, the reply 
is twofold: (1) the narrative has nothing to 
say of ‘“‘mammals”.as such; but only de- 
scribes the advanced forms of life as visible 
to the eye, the kind of animals now found 
on the earth; (2) it is also a char- 
acterizing outline, seizing, and seizing 
correctly, the main features of the case, 
and not concerning itself with minor 
shadings and gradations. And, though the 
marsupials appeared as early as the Juras- 
sic, yet Le Comte remarks (without refer- 
ence to the present question): ‘‘It was 
essentially an age of reptiles. Not only did 
this class greatly predominate in number 
and size, but the reptilian character was 
strongly impressed on all the then existing 
birds and animals.” The narrative is sim- 
ply consistent with its own method and 
character. Indeed, we might add that no 
such outline sketch could do otherwise. 
The transitions interlocked with each other 
and were more or less indeterminate. The 
border line, closing the fourth day, for ex- 
ample, must have been, from the nature of 
the case, somewhat inexact; and, though 
the reptilian age at its culmination was 
marked enough, its beginning was by no 
means so, and it has in strictness not 
wholly passed away. In other words, we 
must consider here, as in case of a map of 
North America drawn in a square inch, 
that incompleteness of specification, omis- 
sion of exact details, failure to indicate pre- 
cisely and appreciably the border lines does 
not detract from the essential correctness of 
the outline sketch. It belongs to euch a 
sketch. 

And now, when I look back over this 
series of representations, setting forth, by 
a few clear, powerful strokes, the whole 


Universe and of our earth in its formless 
state, the first token of cosmic order begun 
(that ‘‘light” over which Voltaire and Dr. 
Williams unscientifically stumbled); then 
the crust swathed with its ocean, sky, and 
massive clouds, next resolving itself into 
oceans and continents, the latter at length 
clothed with vegetation, the light of the 
heavenly bodies slowly piercing through 
the murky air; then the sea swarming with 
tenants, the air filled with huge flying 
things, and the earth burdened with such 
‘‘stretched out” monsters as have never 
been seen since in such size and numbers; 
and at length all the high forms of animal 
life crowned with man, the last and noblest 
being of all; and when I recognize the 
wonderful accord of this bold outline with 
the latest developments of science, I have 
no hesitation in saying it is a veritable and 
an admirable narrative; and even that, in 
the same compass and for the same uses, 
Ido not see how there could be a better 
narrative. The explanation here given has 
been made, for brevity’s sake, but an out- 
line; but it may sufficiently indicate what 
is not stated in full. In closing this article, 
and without entering on any discussion of 
the subject at present, I may simply say 
that this part of the narrative says nothing 
as to the mode of the successive.creations, 
and would not necessarily determine 
whether they were, to tse Mivart’s phrase, 
‘‘ primary ” or ‘‘ derivative.” 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 





BY PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D. 





I once knew a lady, who assured me that 
she suffered so much from a chronic dis- 
ease that she found a jumping toothache an 
agreeable relief, as it broke in upon the 
monotony of her suffering and gave her 
something else to think about. It is very 
much in this way that it is a relief to me to 
write about something else than the chronic 
miseries of the unhappy Turkish Empire, 
even though the subject be itself a dis- 
agreeable one. There can be no doubt that 
Russia is now suffering from something 
very like a jumping toothache. The re- 
ports which are published in the European 
papers, and especially those in the English 
papers, are very much exaggerated and 
give a very erroneous idea of the state 
of the country. I visited Russia a few 
months since, and saw not only many of 
the highest officials, but also people of 
every condition—natives and foreigners. I 
visited one place which the English papers 
declared had been burned by the Nihilists; 
but there wasno sign of such a catastrophe 
to be seen. I found General Totleben 
walking about Odessa with his daughters, 
unattended, while the papers represented 
that he could hardly leave his house for 
fear of assassination. I visited a dozen 
cities and could ‘see no evidence of any 
special excitement or any unusual precau- 
tions on the part of the government. 

But, after making due allowance forall 
thisunfriendly exaggeration, it is an undeni- 
able fact that the state of things in Russia is 
very unsatisfactory. I: found everywhere 
that people were-dissatisfied with the gov- 
ernment; and they expressed their minds 
with perfect freedom. There was no ap- 
parent inclination to blame the Emperor; 
but they complained of the system 
itself. Everything that a paternal 
government can do for a people the 
Emperor has done for them; but no one 
man can possibly comprehend, much less 
care for the conflicting interests of 80,000,- 
000. The family is too large and the chil- 
dren are too far advanced for paternal gov- 
ernment. They claim the right to manage 
their own affairs. The Nihilists, who are 
socialists of the worst description, are not 
numerous; but they are strong, because they 
have behind them this almost universal 
feeling of the people that some change 
must be made in the system of government. 
It is understood that a portion of the royal 
family sympathizes with this feeling and 
favors the establishment of representative 
government. 

The attempts which have been made 
upon the life of the Emperor have strength- 
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to the end—first the origination of the | but they have made it more difficult for 


him to yield to the demand for a modifica- 

tion. of the government. What would 

appear to be generosity, under ordinary 

circumstances, would now seem to be 

extorted by intimidation; and there is 

nothing from which a brave man shrinks 

more naturally than from the appearance 

of yielding to fear. 

He has proved his devotion to the in- 

terests of his people by freeing the serfs, 

by purifying the courts of justice, by 

abolishing the hereditary character of the 

priesthood, and establishing seminaries for 

the education of the clergy. He has en- 

couraged education, freed dissenters from 

their civil disabilities and from persecution, 

encouraged commerce, built railways, har- 

bors, roads, and canals; but all these things 

have cost money, and the late war has 

added to the heavy burden of taxation. The 

emancipation of the serfs ruined thousands 
of landed proprietors and awakened hopes 
in the hearts of the emancipated which can. 
not possibly be realized. The very develope 
ment of education has raised up a host of 
ambitiousand discontented young men, who 
are ready for anything. 

There is no possible escape from this 
universal discontent except in some modifi- 
cation of the system of government There 
is no danger of revolution, and severe police 
measures may repress the expression of dis- 
loyal feeling; but, sooner or later, the change 
must come. Russia will have a constitu- 
tion and a parliament. This is supposed by 
some to be the swmmun bonum of earthly 
bliss; but it is very doubtful whether it will 
materially improve the condition of the 
Russian Empire. What Russia needs is not 
to be expressed in two words, however 
potent those words are supposed to be. 
The government can never be better than 
the people, whatever form it may take. 
There is probably no better or more en- 
lightened man in the Empire than the 
Emperor himself, and no parliament can 
ever be more earnestly devoted to the good 
of the people; but the Emperor is forced to 
rule through such agents as he can find, 
and his government thus sinks to the level 
of the people themselves. The great mass 
of the Russian people are very poor, filthy, 
ignorant, and superstitious. The upper 
classes are generally unpractical in their 
ideas, immoral, indolent, and selfish. The 
officials are corrupt, arbitrary bureaucrats. 
None of these things will be changed by 
assembling a parliament at St. Petersburg. 
There are, of course, a vast number of en- 
lightened and upright menin Russia; but 
it is very doubtful whether as many of them 
will find places in the new administration 
as in the present. It would probably be 
far better for the people if they were will- 
ing to wait twenty years longer for a new 
form of government, until] the great re- 
forms already made have had time to bear 
fruit. But they will not wait. Men never 
do, under such circumstances. The agi- 
tation will go on increasing until some 
change is made, If the Emperor is wise 
he will yield to the inevitable as soon as 
possible. . 

What Russia will be, under a more pop. 
ular form of government, it is not easy to 
foresee. In all probability she will be more 
aggressive and warlike in her policy than 
she is now. It was the will of the people 
which forced the Emperor into the late 
war with Turkey, in opposition to his own 
judgment. There is but one thing which 
will tend to prevent this. It is the fact 
that the Russian Empire extends over a 
vast territory and includes nationalities 
who have no common interests and sympa- 
thies. The only bonds of union are ghe 
Emperor and the army. Upon any radical 
change in the form of government there 
will be an immediate tendency to disinte- 
gration and sectional conflicts. Different 
parts of the Empire will demand decentral- 
ization and an extension of the power of 
the provincial governments. There will be 
a demand for autonomy from all sides. 
There is quite as much of this now as there 
isin republican France; and Russians are 
contented with what they have, so long as 
the central power is the Emperor. It will 
be very different when a parliament is sub- 
stituted. Then there will a ‘‘ Home Rule” 
party in every province. This internal 
conflict, which is sure to come and which 
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pire, may distract the attention of the peo- 
ple from their dreams of conquest. 

Nihilism will not be satisfied with a rep- 
resentative government and will, probably, 
be more violent than ever. Other and 
milder forms of Socialism will attract the 
attention of the people, and there is no 
country in the world where the people are 
80 ready to try experiments which would 
make the hair of European political econ- 
omists stand on end. Russia is a civilized 
country. No one can pass into it from 
Turkey without being deeply impressed 
with this fact. But there isa very general 
feeling among the Russians that they are 
destined to be the propagators of a higher 
and better civilization than Europe has yet 
seen. If the Christianity of the people 
were more pure and practical and less 
tainted with superstition, this desire to im- 
prove upon the civilization of Europe 
would be very hopeful; for every thought- 
ful man in Europe and America is painful- 
ly conscious of the fact that there are great 
social problems which our present civiliza- 
tion cannot solve. They cannot be solved 
without the aid of Christianity; and it is to 
be feared that there is not spiritual life 
enough in Russian Christianity to insure 
success in such experiments. Still we can- 
not tell. The Russians are intensely re- 
ligious; they hold the great essential 
truths; there is a simple-hearted earnest- 
nessin their faith, and a readiness to die 
for the name of Christ, which is uncommon 
in more advanced nations. It may be that 
God will shame us, who are proud of our 
superior knowledge and imagine that we 
are free from superstitution, by allowing 
these poor Russians to solve problems for 
humanity which we have left untouched. 
It may be that, in the very effort, they will 
develop a higher and more spiritual Chris 
tianity than they now possess. At any 
rate, there is no nation in the world which 
is more worthy of our sympathy than the 
great Russian people. The internal history 
of the country since the Crimean War is 
deserving of the most careful study, and 
the progress of events there during the next 
few years will havea still higher interest 
for all who are interested in the progress of 
the human race. Wallace’s ‘* Russia” and 
a series of articles extending through sev- 
eral years in the Revue des deux Mondes, are 
sources of information which are within 
the reach of Americans and are thorough 
ly honest and reliable. 


ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN IN 
GEORGIA. 


BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 


Tue death of Bishop Gilbert Haven has 
been made the occasion of a wrathful 
deluge of bitter comment from the Southern 
press. The man, his motives, his methods 
—all are made to bear the burden of angry 
denunciation and sweeping censure. 

Perhaps this is only what might have 
been expected; but in this age of free 
thought and free speech it is both shocking 
and shameful to see a good and pure man 
persecuted, even after death, simply on 
account of his opinions. It is true that some 
of Bishop Haven’s ideas were peculiarly 
offensive to the Southern people. But the 
same might be said with equal truth of 
Charles Sumner and Horace Greeley; and, 
yet, a representative of Mississippi chivalry 
gave his best eloquence to eulogizing the 
former, and millions of Southerners made 
a frantic effort to place the latter in the 
presidential chair. In the instances cited, it 
was eexpected by the wily sages of the 
Southern democracy that such a brilliant 
exhibition of magnanimity and_recon- 
structed patriotism would captivate the 
Northern heart, or, in plain English; hood- 
wink a sufficient number of Republican 
voters to effect certain results. The well- 
laid scheme failed. The pathetic eulogy 
went for nothing. The acclamations ofthe 
Greeley voters died away, leaving not an 
echo behind. Since that disastrous cam- 
paign Southern orators and eidtors have en- 
tirely discarded the language of panegyric 
when they have had occasion to discuss the 
men and measures of the opposition. 

Bishop Haven was as far from being a 
diplomatist as any man could be. He did 
not believe in following crooked pathways. 
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Honest, ardent, bold, and terribly in 
earnest in forcing his way to the logical 
results of his convictions, he never paused 
to doubt or dally. He wore his principles, 
as the Roman orator recommended, on his 
forehead, where they could be seen and 
read by all. With a hearty contempt for 
the devious and deceitful ways of policy, 
he took care to have his opinions and 
methods well understood. He would have 
none of the thrift that follows fawning 
He would flatter no man. He would make 
no compromises. He took his position in 
the face of all men and fought his battle in 
the open field and in the light of day. 

Atlanta, the capital city of Georgia, the 
political metropolis of the South, was 
assigned him as a place of residence by the 
General Conference of the M. E. Church 
(North), after he was elected bishop, and 
the interests of the Church in the extreme 
Southern States were confided to his 
special care. The new bishop had a hard 
work before him; but he went at it man- 
fully and faithfully. He found the fierce 
Democracy of Georgia rejoicing over the 
downfall of Republican rule. A Repub- 
lican governor had just been driven from 
the state, and the enthusiasm and intoler- 
ance of the victors were almost unbounded. 
It was an unfavorable moment for a repre 
sentative of the Northern Methodist Church 
to enter upon his work; and, when we take 
into consideration the fact that this repre- 
sentative was a pronounced Republican, a 
strong supporter of President Grant, and, 
more than all, a man with a marked anti- 
slavery record, the obstacles in his way 
would seem almost insuperable. But 
Haven was composed of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. His clear head, strong 
will, brave heart, and high purpose enabled 
him to face any emergency and carried 
him undaunted through a wilderness of 
enemies. 

From the very first, the new bishop was 
the target at which the Southern press and 
politicians discharged their most venomous 
arrows. He was not acarpet-bagger; but 
he was made to endure all the persecutions 
that had once been directed against carpet- 
baggers. The power o7 social ostracism 
was called into play, and Bishop Gilbert 
Haven was ostracised by the educated and 
Christian people of Georgia and the adjoin 
ing states. This was unpleasant; but the 
object of the popular hatred went his round 
of duty as usual. The years of Bishop 
Haven's sojourn in this uncongenial field of 
labor were busy years. He wrote for the 
Northern press, delivered lectures, preached, 
traveled, attgnded to the interests of the 
Church, and did good and earnest work for 
the spiritual and temporal well-being of 
the colored people. Some things that came 
in his way were very hard to bear; but the 
ills he could not overcome he endured. He 
never fled from anything. At times he 
was subjected to personal insult, and in his 
travels he frequently met with discourtesy 
from rough and angry people, who believed 
in freedom of speech and opinion on their 
side of the question, but not on the other 
side. 

The calm observer who is familiar with 
the subject-matter of this sketch can now 
glance backward over the several years of 
this great missionary’s labors in Georgia, 
and at once perceive the marked results 
which have been wrought. The colored 
churches are on a_ better footing; their 
ministers are better supported; the schools 
have improved; and educated colored peo- 
ple meet with more respect and consider 
ation from the whites than ever before. In 
many of the small towns and in the coun- 
try colored ministers and teachers are very 
often addressed as ‘‘ Mr.” or ‘‘ Professor,” 
and this little matter alone will serve to in- 
dicate to the well-informed reader the 
nature of the wonderful change which has 
been made in the relations of the races. Of 
course, it would be absurd to ascribe the 
improvements hinted at here to the in- 

fluence of any one man; but if any man 
has accomplished great results in the way 
of removing intolerance, and ameliorating 
the condition of the colored people of the 
South, that man is certainly Bishop Gilbert 
Haven! 

When a few more years shall have passed 
away, and some of the petty sectional an- 
tagonisms of the hour shall have been for- 





gotten, the good and true men of the South 


will acknowledge the worth of the dead 
Bishop’s labors. What he did was not for 
one denomination, one section, or one race. 
It was a work of Christianity, humanity, 
and civilization; and if it had been left 
undone the relations of the Southern whites 
and colored people would have inevitably 
gone on from bad to worse, until the direst 
consequences might have resulted. Each 
of the two races in the South must know 
and respect itself, and understand and re- 
spect the other. When this comes about, 
all vexed questions of rights and privileges 
will settle themselves, without unpleasant- 
ness and without injustice. Men who aid 
in the promotion of so desirable an end are 
statesmen, patriots, and apostles of religion 
and civilization. It is only a just and 
fitting tribute to Gilbert Haven to say that 
among these statesmen, patriots, and apos- 
tles he has won for himself a conspicuous 
place. 
Conyurs, Ga. 





JACK CADE ON THE COAST. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 





I. 

ALTOGETHER the uniquest figure in Cal- 
ifornia politics is Mr. Dennis Kearney. 
He is Jack Cade come again—the Jack 
Cade, not of Froissart, but of Shakespeare; 
for these two characters are not the same 
person. Froissart despised Jack Cade as 
much as Shakespeare did; but Froissart 
reveals, albeit unconsciously, where Shakes- 
peare conceals, that Jack Cade rose against 
intolerable wrongs endured by his class. 
He was a Yankee before the times were 
ripe for Yankees—a shadow before Bunker 
Hill. On their rude banners, Cade’s fol- 
lowers bore a strange device—the Declar- 
ation of Independence in a couplet: 

“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 

Jack Cade’s Aaron, John Ball, a preacher 
of fhe people, was one of the most remark- 
able personages of English history. His 
teachings were ‘‘ the true principles of the 
Jeffersonian Democracy,” of which, now- 
adays, we hear so much and see s0 little. 

But Dennis Kearney is a Shakesperean 
Jack Cade—a caricature of the historical 
agitator. His motto ought to be: 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the Chinaman 7?” 
And if ever California shall produce a 
Shakespeare, and he shall treat of the life 
of San Francisco of to-day, Dennis Kearney, 
I guess, will fare as roughiy at his hands 
as the English rebel fared at the hands of 
the English poet. 

Shakespeare causes Jack Cade to say: 
“T have thought uponit. It shall be so. 
Away! Burn all the records of the realm! 
My mouth shall be the Parliament of En- 
gland.” 

Whenever Dennis Kearney, in his polit- 
ical course, performs the maneuver known 
in “campaign ” English as ‘‘ crawfishing,” 
he invariably defends himself by asserting 
that the “lying Bohemian reporters” mis- 
represented him; but, in an official pam- 
phlet, issued by bis own-committee and 
sold at his own headquarters, Kearney is 
quoted as having said, in a public speech: 

‘The Central Pacific men are thieves, 
and will soon feel the power of the work- 
ingmen. When I have thoroughly organ- 
ized the party, we will march through the 
city and compel the thieves to give up their 
plunder. I will lead you to the City Hall, 
clear out the police force, hang the pros- 
ecuting attorney, bv/n every book that hus a 
particle of lawin it, and then enact new laws 
Sor the workingmen! ' 

u. 

I was in California in November. Den- 
nis Kearney had been quite quiet (for him) 
for some weeks. Yet, within that time, he 
had threatened to hang Grant in effigy; 
he publicly urged the formation of secret 
**Jacobin clubs”; and he had threatened, 
‘‘even if he had to leave his Corpse in the 
hall,” to break up by violence a public 
meeting, called by leading citizens of San 
Francisco, chiefly American by birth, to 
discuss the gambling stock operations of an 
Irish-born millionaire. I went to witness 
the strange spectacle thus advertised; to 
see Americans silenced in an American 
city by a foreign demagogue supported by 
adopted citizens who never call themselves 





Americans. I did not see it. Kearney 





attempted to speak. He was promptly 
arrested by a little policeman, who testified 
next day to the fact that as soon as he put 
his hands on him, “‘ Kearney wilted like a 
cabbage leaf.” Kearney was tried, and, of 
course, he was acquitted. 

The educated men of San Francisco 
speak of Kearney and his followers with 
the same expression and in the same tone 
of contempt that patricians always use in 
referring to the threats of the undisciplined 
lower orders of society. Instead of fearing 
the Sand-Lot demagogues, the Americans 
yearn for the chance to meet them with the 
rifle. While the ‘‘ Sand-Lot” has as many 
grievances as fleas, Nob Hill talks as if its 
solitary grievance is that it cannot get the 
chance to teach Kearney and his followers 
that Anarchy has no rights that Order is 
bound to respect. 

Yet Kearney has been the recognized and 
accredited representative of an important 
political power in California; and, although 
it is believed that his grip over his follow- 
ers is weakening—that his cowardice has 
caused his Irish partizans to distrust him— 
he is still the acknowledged leader of the 
Workingmen’s Party; and he is craftilp 
and persistently instilling teachings ivto 
their minds that are calculated and intend- 
ed to unite them with the Democracy in 
the next Presidential election. Now note 
the significance of this fact; if Kearney 
succeeds, California, at the best, will be a 
doubtful state, and it will probably vote 
for the Democratic candidate. The Repub- 
lican leaders privately admit this unpleas- 
ant fact. Evidently not for his own sake, 
but because of the sentiment he represents, 
the Jack Cade of the Coast is a man worth 
studying. 

IT. 

I heard Kearney speak twice on his 
‘‘native soil,” as he expressed it, or on 

‘this sacred syle,” as one of his orators 
called the Sand-Lot. It is here that Dennis 
Kearney is seen to the best advantage. 
East, among law-abiding and orderly com- 
munities, Kearney was as much out of his 
element as a Bowery Boy would be at a 
Quaker meeting. But on the Sand-Lot his 
power and popularity arise from that gen- 
uine sentiment of self-respect with which 
the average man, whose praise Walt Whit- 
man sings, regards his own image in the 
enlarged and flattering portrait of a leader 
of his own class. This crude and illiterate 
demagogue is an edition, in a little larger 
typ®@, of the thousands that throng to listen 
to him as he utters their own crude 
thoughts in their own vulgar tongue. He 
is their representative man. 

Kearney holds a meeting every Sunday 
afternoon in a large vacant lot, enclosed by 
a high fence, in the rear of the City Hall. 
A rude platform, badly roofed, is referred 
to by the Irish orators, who use it as their 
Sunday rostrum, as destined to eclipse in 
the pages of coming history all the glories 
of the Roman forum and the Athenian 
‘‘acrapolcas.” Both on Sunday and on 
Thanksgiving I heard this prophecy ut- 
tered, and on both occasions it seemed to 
be accepted as a self-evident truth. 


Iv. 


I heard Kearney on a Sunday for the 
first time. He had been speaking for half 
an hour when I reached the Sand-Lot. He 
had evidently just expounded a method for 
avenging the wrongs of Bridget, for he 
said that ‘‘in this way we will clear out the 
Chinese laundress.” A war on clean linen 
seemed a filting verbal vestibule to the 
Sand-Lot school of oratory. 

A short, rather thick-set man, with a 
clear, strong voice; a face coarse, brutal, 
crafty, but not lacking in virile power, 
Dennis Kearney read his speech slowly 
and distinctly, and held his large audience 
attentive and in sympathy with him. 
Occasionally he looked up from the “ re- 
porter’s book,” on which his remarks were 
written, and extended the argument or 
statements in it. Like Peter, his speech be- 
trayed him; for, while the written harangue 
was grammatical and terse, his extempo- 
raneous additions to it were grossly ungram- 
matical and awkward. Inthis speech he 
declared the purpose of his party to be ‘‘to 
drive every Chinaman out of Chinatown, 
away out to Butcherstown or Hell.” These 
are said to be suburbs of San Francisco. 





And,” he added, ‘if there isn’t room 
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enough there, put the rest into a steamer 
and send them back to China.” This 
declaration was enthusiastically applauded. 
He referred to the threats that had been 
made, he said, against his life, and then 
remarked that he expected tobe killed. 
* But, after all, what is life? Death would 
be an end of trouble to me; for, as long as 
1 live, I will agitate for liberty.” 

The tongue was the tongue of Garrison; 
but the neck was the neck of Bill Poole. 
Is Mose also among the prophets? It was 
very comical to hear such sentiments issuing 
from beneath the brow of a Bowery bully. 
But his audience cheered him. If he was 
killed, he said, he wanted every man who 
now heard him to swear that he would 
avenge his death. He would get permis- 
sion, he added, from St. Peter (for I’m 
sure I’m agoing to Heaven) to come back 
and haunt every man who failed to avenge 
his blood. He would take a separate night 
to each man. He urges his followers to 
avenge him by driving every thief into 
the bay, beginning at Lone Mountain and 
ending at the wharves. ‘Organized thieves” 
and ‘‘ —— —— robbers” are Kearney’s de- 
scriptive phrases for those wealthy and 
reputable Americans, mostly Americans by 
birth, who carry on the traffic of the great- 
est city of the Pacific Coast. 

The next orator opened by a reference 
to ‘‘this sacred syle,” and said that on this 
spot posterity would ‘“‘erect a brass mon- 
ument to Dinnis Kearney.” Then he spoke 
exclusively of the wrongs of Ireland and 
argued that the same evils threatened Cal- 
ifornia. Railroad corporations in this state, 
he said, already monopolized lands as 
large in aggregate extent as Ould Ireland. 
He went on to explain that the reason why 
the Chinese had come here was because of 
a plot between Bismarck and ‘‘Beekons- 
field.” These crafty despots wanted to fill 
up their armies—they needed men for 
powder—to keep their peopledown. They 
saw that the emigration of the laboring- 
class to America would soon depopulate 
their countries. These two astute tyrants 
had formed a plan to ‘‘cind over the Chi- 
nese” here so that they might underbid 
white labor and reduce the workingmen of 
America to poverty. When they succeed- 
ed ip this project, there would be noinduce- 
ment for emigration from Europe. He 
spoke as one having unquestioned author- 
ity for these statements; and, as soon as he 
had exposed this nefarious scheme (he 
called it ‘‘skame”), ‘‘ That’s so!” said an 
aged washerwoman near me. 

This is the kind of talk that can be heard 
on the Sand-Lot every Sunday. 

vt. 


On Thanksgiving Day Kearney delivered 
what he called a,sermon, in which he laid 
great emphasis on the fact that the arrivals 
of Chinese during the past year was three 
thousand less than the departures—a result, 
he insisted, entirely due to the Sand-Lot 
agitation. 

At both of these meetings the audience 
were advised to purchase rifles for ‘‘the 
coming revolution.” The workingmen’s 
candidate-elect to the legislature openly and 
in the most explicit terms advocated rebel- 
Yon and justified and extolled armed resist- 
ance to the laws. He remarked that per- 
haps this might seem strange talk from a 
legislator; but they could expel him for it, 
if they wished to do so, and then he would 
have a more enviable position—a place in 
the hearts of the people. 





Vil. 


Meanwhile the American gentlemen of 
San Francisco sneer at these threats, and 
send out no emphatic public utterance to 
assure Eastern people that the voice of 
Kearney is not the voice of California. 
And yet they wonder at times that Eastern 
emigrants do not seek their state in greater 
numbers! 

There is one hope of a peaceful ending 
of this revolutionary agitation. It lies in 
Mr. Kalloch. Mr. Kalloch owes his elec- 
tion to Kearney, and openly confesses it; 
but it is impossible for two men, so differ- 
ent in character and culture, to co-operate 
for any length of time. Mr. Kalloch is a 
man of ability and education; ambitious, 
of course, but not so foolhardy as to in- 
cite rebellion. The question will have to 
be decided soon: Who shall lead the work- 
ingmen—the draymen or the preacher? 








THE PROBATIONARY SYSTEM IN 


. PRACTICE. 
BY J. 0. PECK, D.D. 








I come now to the direct consideration 
of the question which has been asked: 
‘* How do you succeed in saving so large a 
percentage of your probationers?” and 
write henceforward in the first person, as 
the subject requires, making no further 
apology or explanation for doing so than 
was given at the close of a former paper. 
This inquiry arises from the fact that, in 
the recent revival at St. John’s M. E. 
Church, now under my charge, and which 
has been the case frequently at other 
appointments, the number of probationers 
received into full connection with the 
Church has been as‘high as ninety-eight 
per cent. 

Before entering upon a minute descrip- 
tion of personal methods, it is necessary 
that the peculiarities of the Methodist pas- 
torate should be briefly noticed. While 
this, especially in the Eastern States, has 
more the features of a call than in former 
years; yet it is substantially an appoint- 
ment, limited as to the term, renewed an- 
nually, and conforming, in all its feat- 
ures, to the plan of the Church as laid 
down in the Discipline. Of this plan 
pastoral visitation forms a most import- 
ant part and is strictly enjoined. A 
faithful Methodist preacher will no more 
neglect this part of his work than he will 
the public preaching of the Gospel. In- 
deed, so strenuously is the obligation urged 
upon the ministry, that with all the exhort- 
ation to study and reading this is set first. 
In p. 189 of the Discipline are found these 
words: ‘‘ But it is objected: 1st. This will 
take up so much time that we shall not 
have leisure to follow our studies. We 
answer: 1. Gaining knowledge is a good 
thing; but saving soulsis a better. . . . 
But, 4. If you can do but one, let your 
studies alone. We ought to throw by all 
the libraries in the world, rather than be 
guilty of the loss of one soul.” This is 
strong language, but forms the keystone of 
the arch of our success. Mr. Wesley, at 
the age of 40, writing from Kingwood, 
says: ‘‘I cannot understand how any min- 
ister can hope ever to give up his account 
with joy, unless (as Ignatius advises) he 
knows all his flock by name.” At 55 he 
writes from Colchester, where he found the 
society had decreased, though they had 
had good preachers: ‘‘ By repeated exper- 
iments, we learn that, though a man preach 
like an angel he will neither collect, nor 
preserve a society whiich is collected, with- 
out visiting them from house to house.” 
At 65 we find him urging the same thing 
at Weardale; while at the age of 71, he 
writes: ‘‘I began, at the east end of the 
town, to visit the society from house to 
house. I know no branch of the pastoral 
office which is of greater importance than 
this.” And the concurrent testimony of 
our entire Church agrees with that of its 
venerable founder 

It has been my unvarying custom on 
reaching a new churge, to begin this pas- 
toral visiting at the earliest moment; and, 
I may add, to continue it during my entire 
ministry. A congregation is usually com- 
posed of members, and others not members, 
but who are regular attendants upon the 
public services in God’s house. Among 
the latter are too often the young people, 
children of the older members, who have 
grown up careless of religious things, yet 
decorously present at divine worship. All 
attendants upon the services of the church 
I class as my parishioners and assume that 
they will expect and welcome a visit from 
the pastor. For this purpose I consult the 
pew-roll quite as diligently as the church 
record. And, as a minister soon grows 
familiar with the faces of his congregation, 
the regular worshipers, though neither pew- 
holders nor members, occupying the free 
sittings of the church, are carefully noted, 
and I learn from one or another their names, 
occupation, and residence, considering them 
part of my parish, and including them in 
my list of visitation. Among all these dif- 
ferent classes I have seldom failed to meet 
with a hearty welcome, and of those whom 
I have spoken as not belonging to the 
church, not a few have expressed the 
greatest pleasure from having me call. 


Of the method of making pastoral callg 
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something must be said. And in doing this 
I never allow myself to be in a hurry, lest 
it should wear the appearance of a per- 
functory duty; a disagreeable work to be 
gotten through with as soon as possible. 
Yet, I think it best that it shall be under- 
stood as a pastoral visit; a part of the work 
of the church, and not a merely friendly 
call. The greatest difficulty arises in the 
time of making it. In a city, where the 
male members of the family are engaged 
in business during the day, it is nearly im- 
possible to gather all the members of the 
household, and I do in this the best I can. 
Still there are families where thisembarrass- 
ment does not exist, and, as far as possi- 
ble, I give to them the earlier hours of the 
day. For the rest, at the risk of trenching 
on the hour of the evening meal, and the not 
unfrequent missing of my own, I manage, 
somehow, to get a pretty thorough ac- 
quaintance with my flock. Asto how the 
pastoral call should be made is not easily 
defined. Much depends on time and cir- 
cumstance, and there is room for the exer- 
cise of the largest amount of tact. Cer- 
tainly, what would be appropriate in one 
house may be the very opposite in another. 
But the minister should make it felt that he 
is, in some sense, a part of the family, and 
that their welfare, temporal and spiritual, is 
areal concern to him, Inthis he will hardly 
succeed if it is not actually the fact; and it 
is of the utmost importance that he make it 
so; otherwise he must occupy the position 
of an impertinent stranger. He must be 
sympathetic, not prying; seeking out ten- 
der spots only to apply the balm of healing; 
earnest and plain-dealing, as by authority 
they themselves have conferred upon him; 
and never forgetting the object for which 
he has come. For myself,I always close 
such an interview with prayer, commend- 
ing each one to the care of our Heavenly 
Father, in the special need which the con- 
versation has developed. And besides the 
warm pressure of the hand as I leave the 
house, I have always found it resultin a 
more constant attendance upon the public 
service and a most cordial greeting where- 
ever 1 meet them. ; 

Let us now suppose this preliminary work 
all done; the protracted meetings, which 
are generally put off till January, when the 
holiday disturbances are over, and the 
pressure of church entertainments likely to 
be less, in full progress; and the revival 
begun. Far be it from me to arrogate any 
claim to the commencement or the close of 
a revival. I know that it is preceded by 
intelligent effort; and that, to the best of 
my ability, I endeavor todo. There is al- 
ways, too, a manifest quickening of the 
church, and a keener interest among those 
who are to carry forward the meetings. 
But this all done, the work must be from 
the Holy Spirit, by whom also comes its 
continuation and cessation. The end ofa 
revival is, indeed, more mysterious than its 
beginning, and as clearly marked. Whether 
the limit of physical endurance has been 
reached, which is consistent with the 
future work, I cannot say. But, with the 
church all aglow, that wonderful influence 
which moved all within its grasp disap- 
pears, gradually or suddenly, and the ener- 
gies of the people are turned in anc: her 
direction. We have never tried to explain 
the coming or going of a revival on natural 
grounds, or other than as the direct work 
of the Holy Ghost, and certainly shall not 
begin now. 

And here, as the commencement of the 
work of securing the harvest, let me say a 
word on the reception of converts on pro- 
bation. Of course, no one would be taken, 
even into the outer portal of the church, if 
we did not believe them thoroughly in earn- 
est in their determination to lead a new life 
and in their profession of being in the way 
of salvation. During the protracted meet- 
ing I have made them useful in missionary 
work among their former associates, with 
much success and great profit to them- 
selves. And at the communion service, on 
the first Sunday of each month, as the 
meetings went forward and at their close, I 
have had those entering upon the proba- 
tionary relation make a public profession 
of their Christian pyrpose by coming for. 
ward to the altar at the morning service, 
and while there, giving them the hand of 
fellowship, I announce their names and 
residences, commending them to the affec- 





tionate care of the older members of the 
church. In nothing have I been mor® 
careful than in making this public dedica- 
tion of themselves to God’s service a matter 
of deliberate performance, and the charge 
of undue excitement cannot lie at my door. 
Who does not see how much strength such 
a public profession gives, when honestly 
made, and what a powerful barrier it builds 
up against any tendency to backslide? 
Yet I would not conceal the fact that 
the most dangerons period for the proba- 
tioner comes at the close of the revival. 
He misses the warm glow of the meetings, 
and the hearty salutations of those who 
have joined him in the good way. Nor is 
it possible to avoid the reaction which 
naturally follows along protracted effort. 
The evenings, which have hitherto been 
occupied in prayer and praise, become dull 
and spiritless. Yo one knows this better 
than the arch-enemy himself, and his temp- 
tations are many and strong. One of the 
most common is that the whole matter has 
been a mistake, and that no conversion has 
taken place. In this the world is always 
ready to join, and great perplexity is often 
the result. Various means are adopted by 
the different churches to meet this experi- 
ence of the new convert, which is generally 
alike in all. 

But the Methodist Church has a special 
service and association for the succoring of 
the beginners—the class meeting, to 
which we have already referred. It is not 
always possible to assign those taken on 
probation immediately to a class. Nor is it 
necessary, since the meetings themselves 
afford the necessary help and instruction. 
Moreover, the accession of from 200 to 300, 
as has been the case, involves the necessity 
of forming new classes; a task of no light 
labor. The first thing to be done is the 
selection of suitable leaders, whose qualifi- 
cations I have described in my first paper. 
Then, as far as possible, the association 
should be voluntary, and I have given the 
probationers the opportunity of choosing 
their own class, interfering only to prevent 
overcrowding. This, however, is done by 
grading the younger portion as to age and 
sex, putting the young ladies’ classes in the 
afternoon and the young men’s and mixed 
classesin the evening. And that none may be 
neglected or overweighted in this most im- 
portant relationship, I am careful to form a 
children’s class, under the care of some 
pious lady who has a genuine love for the 
little ones, and whose daily life is bright 
and sunny as their own. A melancholy, 
gloomy, or ascetic Christian is utterly unfit 
for such a post. And I may remark here, 
parenthetically, that the sound conversion 
of children is not only a cardinal belief 
among us, but is well attested; not a few of 
our most devoted members having expe- 
rienced this grace in their early lives, 
These classes I make a point of visiting 
at least once during the probation—not 
with the object of interfering with the 
leader; but to encourage both him and his 
members. At such a time! have the leader 
proceed as usual, and at the close add such 
words of advice or commendation as seem 
best suited tothe occasion. Whatever the 
pastor docs, if he would reap the full har- 
vest of his labor, he must never give ground 
for suspicion that he has grown cold in the 
work, or that, with the conclusion of the 
active carrying forward of the revival, his 
duty in connection with it has come to an 
end. 

I have always observed that, where this 
constant care has had no intermission, the 
approach of the time of reception into full 
membership is looked upon with anxious 
and joyous expectation. It is, as one ex- 
pressed it, another and closer link to bind 
them to the church which has already 
been to them a tender, nursing mother, 
But before that day comes, that nothing 
may be done insecurely, or contrary to the 
best interests of both the probationer and 
the church, I make it a point to see each 
probationer personally, in order to know, so - 
faras human eye can see, their spiritual 
condition and preparation for the step they 
are about to take. Not that I am ignorant 
of them, The class-leader has kept me in- 
formed of their growth in Christian life; 
and, besides that, 1 am on terms of inti- 
macy With all of them,and can greet the 
younger of them, at least, by their Christian 
name, Such an interview, at their homes, 
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are not to be neglected in the great in- 
gathering. For the admission into full 
membership I make a great church feast 
day, in which all the probationers eligible 
partake, and put it far enough off so as to 
include the whole, It is a grand occasion; 
better than any sermon, however eloquent, 
can be, and a day of rejoicing at the table 
of the Lord. And the same means which 
have proved so efficient in conducting the 
Christian beginner through the term of his 
probation, remain for the further building 
him up in character and experience. 

So far I have traced the humanside of the 
work, and in so doing have answered in 
some degree the questions asked. If little has 
been said of God’s help, it has been because 
Ihave assumed that « very one who reads the 
article fully underst that 
without him we nothing, but 


nds not only 
that 
the promises of his divine aid are found in 
nearly every page of the Bible. And on 
these promises we rely, nothing doubting 
If the consideration of. the indi 
cates a greater responsibility on the part of 
both minister and church than has been 
generally recognized, let us not forget that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire and that 
our Heavenly Father is a faithful paymast- 
er, ‘‘ He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing shall 


rejoicing, bringing his 


can do 


subject 


precious seed, doubtless 
again with 


sheaves with him.” 
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CHINA TAKING A NEW DE- 
PARTURE 
BY 68. C. DAMON, D.D, 


To the surprise of the citizens of Hon- 
olulu, a few days since, an ocean steamer, 
carrying the Chinese flag, entered our port, 
with over 400 laborers. After remaining a 
few days, yesterday she steamed away for 
Canton, to return with more laborers. She 
was consigned to a Chinese mercantile 
house here. The followlng, from a paper 
published in China, will best give an out 
line of what is now intended to be done by 
the Chinese Government through a rich 
steam-navigation company. The Hong 
kong China Mail of September 30th copies 
the following from the Shanghai Mercury 
of a recent date: 


“The China Merchants’ Steamer Com- 
pany are about to run steamers from Can 
ton to the Sandwich Islands to carry em 
igrants, The ‘‘Hochung” is going south 
very shortly to run on that line. Mr. Tong 
Ken Sing has also purchased the ‘‘ Ben- 
clutha,” the very fine iron ship lately 
ashore at Chefoo. She is to be lengthened 
eighty feet, and orders have been sent home 
to Messrs. Thomson & Co., who built the 
new engines for the “‘ Hwai-Yuen” and are 
building those for the ‘* Yaku.” She is in 
tended to steam at an average of ten knots 
The “ Benclutha” was built in Glasgow in 
1876, is classed 100, Al at Lloyds, having 
11 yearstorun. She isa bark of 1,014 tons 
gross. In all probability she will be fitted 
up for the passenger trade between Canton 
and Honolulu and San Francisco.” 


This enterprise may well be spoken of as 
initiating a new departure. Never before 
was the flag of China seen floating among 
the ships in the port of Honoluiu. There 
came as passenger on board this steamer a 
Mandarin, Mr. Fan Yan Ki, fully empow- 
ered to negotiate a treaty between the 
Chinese Empire and the Hawaiian King 
dom. Referring to this gentleman, one of 
the papers of Honolulu, published 
morning, remarks as follows: 


this 


‘The gentleman named is one of the 
wealthy stockholders of the Chinese Mer- 
chants’ Steam Navigation Company, and 
visits Honolulu for the purpose of collect- 
ing all available information as to the 
status of his countrymen here, and making 
known the same to the authorities on his 
return to China. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that his report must be a most favor- 
able one; for there is no country under 
the sun that may more appropriately be 
termed the Chinaman’s Paradise than these 
islands.” 


The gentleman who appears to have 
initiated this new enterprise is, by birth, an 
Italian, C. C. Moreno, well known to many 
in the United States and Europe as a pro- 
prictor of ocean telegraphic lines. He has 
been spending some months in China, and 
while there endeavoring to induce the 
Chinese Government to engage in laying 








marked that the Chinese would be slow to 
allow railroad tracks to be laid down, as it 
would disturb the graves of so many of 
their dead ancestors. The same objection 
would not prevent telegraph wires running 
over the country. 

Mr. Moreno claims the honor of having 
induced the Chinese Government to engage 
in this enterprise of sending forth ocean 
steamers, which will convey abroad such of 
the 400,000,000 of China as may wish to 
visit the Hawtiian Islands, San Francisco, 
and Peru. Should this enterprise succeed, 
the Pacific Mai] Steamship Company will 
have a competitor which was unlooked for. 
The Chinese company is reported to pos- 
sess all the required pecuniary means 
necessary for this and other gigantic ocean 
enterprise: 

‘The following, from to-day’s Pacijle Com 
mercial Advertiser, will indicate the recep 
tion which the representatives of China 
have met with in Honolulu: 

‘On Wednesday, the 19th inst., Mr. C. 
C, Moreno was presented by his Excellency 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs to His Ma- 
jesty the King, who received him cordially 
as an old acquaintance. Mr. Moreno stated 
to His Majesty the object of his mission to 
these islands, and that he was entrusted by 
the Chinese Merchant's Steam Navigation 
Company, of which he is the special 
agent, to convey to His Majesty and to 
Governor Dominis some presents. He in- 
vited His Majesty to visit the steamer 
‘Ho-chung,’ under the Chinese flag, The 
King was pleased to accept the invitation, 
and on Thursday morning, at half-past nine 
o'clock, proceeded on board the steamer, 
lying at the P. M. 8. 8. Co.’s dock, accem- 
panied by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Col. Judd, the Royal Chamberlain. 
The party was received by Mr. Moreno, 
who presented the officers of the steamer 
and Mr. Fan Yau Ki, a Chinese gentleman. 
An hour was spent in agreeable conversa- 
tion and in inspecting the ship, when His 
Majesty took his leave.” 

Ten years ago I wrote a letter upon 
‘‘The Chinese Problem,” which was pub- 
lished in THe INDEPENDENT. In that letter 
Tremarked: ‘It is clearly manifest that 
there will be disagreement among statemen, 
editors, divines, and the people, respecting 
the proper manner of adjusting the per- 
plexing points at issue. These various 
parties are not to be allowed much time be- 
fore party lines must be drawn and the 
question definitely put before the American 
" That time appears now to have 
fully come 


people 
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IMPORTUNITY IN PRAYER. 


BY A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER. 


To Tue Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

THE view which Dr. Crosby, in his Yale 
Lecture, gives on the subject of importun. 
ity in prayer was somewhat consoling to 
my feelings, for Ihave often rebuked my- 
self for a lack of that very importunity, as 
I have read the experiences of others, who 
seem to have accomplished great victories 
for Christ by means of the same. * 

But, as [turn from the lecture to a care- 
ful examination of the passages in the 
Bible referred to by Dr. Crosby, I some- 
what lose my peace of mind in my fear that 
the Doctor is incorrect in his explinations 
May I, therefore, through your paper, ask 
Dr. Crosby to come to the relief of some of 
my difficulties? 

He says: ‘* These interpreters again for- 
get that Jacob got nothing at Peniel but a 
broken leg by his wrestling; but that when 
he ceased wrestling and held on in prayer 
his petition was granted and he had power 
with God.” 

Now, just this cessation of wrestling prior 
to receiving the blessing is what I fail to 
discover in the record. 

After Jacob’s thigh was out of joint the 
mau who wrestled with him said: ‘‘ Let me 
go, for the day breaketh.” To which Jacob 
replied: ‘‘I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me.” From which expression we 
should conclude that Jacob, even with his 
thigh out of joint and still in the attitude of 
a wrestler, refused tolet go his hold. It is 
noticeable also that the record is silent as to 
whether Jacob prayed at all. The expres- 
sion of the one with whom he wrestled 
has indeed, the form of petition—‘‘ Let me 





of special prayer, something like the ex- 
perience of the Saviour when ‘‘ He went 
out into a mountain to pray and continued 
all night in prayer to God,” may fairly be 
inferred both from his circumstances and 
from the prayer which he offered before he 
separated himself from his household. 

Dr. Crosby’s objection to the common 
view taken of the parable of ‘‘the loaves 
Lorrowed at midnight” and ‘the unjust 
judge” may be reduced to the exception 
which he takes to the use of the word im- 
portunity, preferring, as he does, that of per- 
severance. He says: ‘‘ The lesson is one of 
perseverance, but not of importunity, as the 
stereotyped word has it.” Norcan we won- 
der at this, since he feels obliged to define 
importunity as impudence; but we ask: Isit 
necessary thus to restrict its meaning? 
While the importunate man may be impu- 
dent, is he necessarily so? And, if not, then 
in what respect does perseverance in prayer 
differ from importunity, provided we re- 
gard it as the refusal to cease asking for a 
specific blessing until the same shall have 
been granted? And that this is the design 
of both these parables seems quite evident, 
whether we regard them as ‘‘ arguments 
by contrast or analogy.” The real question 
is, whether, as the precursor of great and 
rich blessings, God does not by the workings 
of his spirit bring his people into such dis- 
tress of mind as to lead them to say: ‘‘I 
cannot let thee go except thou bless me.” 
The Saviour did not bless the Syro-Pheani- 
cian woman until he had put her off again 
and again, and compelled her to use his 
own refusal as an argument in her favor; 
and then he said: ‘‘O woman, great is thy 
faith.” It pleased the Master to lead her 
into the light through a very dark avenue; 
but the light must have been all the more 
precious because of that experience. There 
was with her a specific want which so 
crushed her spirit as to make existence seem 
perhaps intolerabie, except as relief could 
be obtained from Christ. Moses must have 
experienced similar distress when he said 
to the Lord: ‘‘Oh!this people have sinned 
a great sin and have made them gods of 
gold, yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their 
sin; and, if not, bloteme, I pray thee, out of 
thy book which thou hast written.” And 
so God, when he would bring his people 
back from their captivity, laid a great bur- 
den upon Daniel, by which he was moved 
to offer that wonderful prayer which closes 
as follows: ‘‘O Lord, hear; O Lord, forgive; 
O Lord, hearken and do; defer not, for thy 
own sake, O my God; for thy city and thy 
people are called by thy name.” 

We notice also that expression of Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans: ‘I say the 
truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost that 
Ihave great heaviness and continual sor- 
row of heart, for I could wish that myself 
were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen, according to the flesh.” And 
he also writes in the same epistle: ‘‘ But 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us 
with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

From these instances we seem to be 
taught that there are occasions when God’s 
people are brought into such great distress 
that they feel compelled to urge their re- 
quest again aud again until God grants the 
specific answer. 

This kind of perseverance, characterized 
as it is by intense emotion and a waiting for 
a specific answer, differs from perseverance 
as the habit of a prayerful life in which the 
soul finds sweet repose in simple commu- 
nion with God. And because of this differ- 
ence there seems no objection to the use of 
the word importunity. 

So far as Dr. Crosby aims to correct a 
fanatical tendency, in which the idea pre- 
vails ‘‘ that there is some virtue in the ago- 
ny and suffering as asort of penance,” he 
is to be commended. At the same time, the 
practical question which forces itself upon 
us is, whetherour greatest danger lies in 
this direction. Is it common in all our 


churches to hear of ministers who are exer- 


cised with the fearful struggles to which 
Dr. Crosby alludes? On the contrary, is it 
not to be feared that our ‘‘ calmness” in too 
many instances amounts to spiritual stag- 
nation? 





CHRIST’S CHARACTER THE SUPREME 


MIRACLE. 


Pre.upe.—THE Weak Spot IN THE 
NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 


THe 


THERE was a large attendance at the Old 
South, January 12th, at the 141st Boston Mon- 
day Lecture. The seats were filled and a por- 
tion of the audience remained standing 
through the entire noon hour. 


THE PRELUDE. 





Confucius, wishing to give a lesson of 
supreme value in politics, pointed one of his 
pupils to a lofty obelisk, and said, what we 
might say of the historic shaft on Bunker Hill: 
“‘Seest thou yonder tall object? In its up- 
rightness is its strength.” 

It may seem unpatriotic to affirm that there 
is more demand for uprightness in the United 
States to-day than supply. [Applause.] So far 
as the Church is represented by this deficiency, 
it is necessary to criticise God’s House itself, 
for itis the business of that holy temple to 
manufacture uprightness. Where are the 
looms that weave honest statesmen? Whereare 
the spindles and whirring shafts on which his- 
tory isto prepare in the United States a ward- 
robe of righteousness for our partisan spoils 
system in politics? It is easy to point out 
the looms that weave tricky men and deceptive 
robes for unscrupulous enterprises. The rush- 
ing of the machinery which in this country pre- 
pares a large supply of unrighteousness in poli- 
tics is audible from‘side to side of the land. 
The mere politicianisaspoilsman. The spoils 
system tempts all fourth and fifth-rate pcli- 
ticians to become merely spoilsmen. The mere 
place-man will, of course, devote his chief 
attention to keeping his place. Under aterm 
system, in which elections occur frequently, 
the chief business of a man who sets his heart 
on keeping his place will be to carry the next 
election. If we had a system of retaining in 
office those who occupy posts in the civil 
service, and not turning them out except for 
bad behavior, we should be able to contrast the 
working of what might be called the merit sys- 
tem with that of the spoils system. If men 
were turned out only when they behaved 
badly, We should find their chief attention de- 
voted to the performance of good work, be- 
cause that would be the root of the tenure of 
office. At present, however, the tenyre of 
office depends upon carrying the next election. 
There has, therefore, come into existence in 
American politics a class of mev whose profes- 
sional businessitis to manage elections. If you 
cannot carry the next election, you muss make 
the most of your office while you have it. 
Fifty millions of dollars are paid out every 
year to the officers of the civil service of the 
United States, and few are aware how many 
profitable places are secured for relatives and 
dependents by civil service officers through 
the authority which their public position gives 
them. Millions and milliofis beyond what the 
people pay for the civil service are represented 
by the spoils which are at stake whenever 
great parties compete for the presidential 
chair. 

1. Under the partisan spoils system, the con- 
flicts of spoilsmen cannot fail to attain nation- 
al dimensions. 

Are Louisiana and Maine needles which 
fraud bas been threading for work in prepar- 
ing the shroud of the American Republic? I 
believe in American institutions; but, be- 
cause my generation has suffered much in thee 
country for the preservation of the purity of 
our polities, you will allow me to be entirely 
frank in criticising even our fundamenth} law 
itself. Look on the tombstones you decorate 
every spring, and read the inscriptions on the 
marbles, and you will find that a great propor- 
tion of those who gave up their lives in our 
civil contest were men between twenty-five 
and thirty-five years of age. My generation in 
America is and always will be a remnant deci- 
mal. It isa tattered fragment left over after 
battle. It has only one arm left to it; and 
you must not blame those who represent my 
class in American society if we pat this single 
surviving member a little roughly on the ¢ol- 
lar of current rascalities. [Applause.] There 
is a bandage around this arm yet, and you 
must not accuse me of lack of patriotism if, 
facing both political parties and in likelihood 
of offending both, I unwind that bandage and 
use it as a rope with which to throttle the 
passing scoundrelismis of the hour, whether 
found in Maine or Louisiana. [Applause.] 

2. The Constitution of the United States 
does not definitely provide a method of count- 
~ * Copyright, 1870, by the Rev. JosEra Cook. 
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ing electoral votes for President. The duty of 
making this count it places nowhere. It di- 
rects only that ‘the President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then and there be counted.” 

8. On three occasions of great importance 
there have been undecided presidential elec- 
tions, and the vagueness of the Constitution 
as to the duty of the count has given trouble. 

In 1800 a presidential election took place, 
and the result was doubtful. In February, 
1801, the electoral votes were counted, and 
were found to be: for Jefferson, 73; for Burr, 
73; for Adams, 65; for Pinckney, 64; for John 
Jay,1. An election was made by the House 
of Representatives between the two highest 
candidates. Each state had one vote. The 
balloting continued six days and there-was no 
election. Finally, ten states voted for Jeffer- 
son, and four for Burr, and two blank. Jef- 
ferson thus became President and Burr Vice- 
President ; but the peace of the country bad 
been subjected to a fearful strain. 

In 1824 Jackson had 99 electoral voies, John 
Quincy Adams &, William H. Crawford 41, 
and Henry Clay 37. The House chose a Pres- 
ident from the three highest candidates. Clay 
stood fourth on the list and was not eligible. 
He and his friends united on Adams. In this 
coalition thirteen states voted for Adams, seven 
for Jackson, and four for Crawford, and 
Adams was declared elected. Clay and Adams 
were loose constructionists of the Constitu- 
tion, and their opponents strict construc- 


tionists. 
In 1876 there were 184 Democratic and 173 


Republican electors chosen without dispute. 
The four votes of Florida and the eight of 
Louisiana were announced by the returning 
boards of these states to be Republican. The 
Democrats claimed that this result had been 
effected by fraud. They demanded that Con- 
gress should refuse to accept the certificates of 
the Republican electors from Florida and 
Louisiana, The two houses had exercised on 
previous occasions a joint authority over the 
counting. The Senate was now Republican 
and the House Democratic. There was no 
constitutional solution of the difficulty. (See 
Johnston’s “History of American Politics,” 
pp. 214, 95, and 49.) 

In order to avoid possible civil war, an elec- 
toral commission act was passed by both 
houses, It created a commission composed of 
five senators, five representatives, and five 
justices of the Supreme Court. All votes on 
which the two houses could not agree were to 
be referred to this commission. Its decision 
was to befinal, unless overruled by both houses. 
The commission declined to go behind the re- 
turns sent in by Florida and Louisiana. The 
vote, as announced by the constituted author- 
ities of the states, it decided must be accepted 
as final and conclusive. Thus there were 
found to be 185 electoral votes for Hayes and. 
Wheeler and 184 for Tilden and Hendricks. 
But the peace of the country was greatly dis- 
turbed and the danger of violent action on 
the part of those who were defeated was 
thought to be imminent. 

5. It has been historically proved, therefore, 
that the method of counting electoral votes in 
a closely contested presidential election is the 
weak spot in our National Constitution. 

6. If another closely contested presidential 
campaign occurs fn 1880, it is not likely that 
an electoral commission will be empowered to 
settle the difficulty, for both houses in Con- 
gress now belong to one political party, and in 
1876 they were divided between the two 
parties. 

7. Upon precisely the rock which three times 
has endangered the ship of state in American 


fourth time. Upon the one weak point in the 
Constitution a terrific strain is likely to be 
brought, for the spoils at stake are greater 
than ever. ; 

8. Tt is plainly the duty of Congress to de- 
‘termine beforehand the method of the count; 
and yet Congress takes no steps in this diree- 
tion, and it delays because each party is watch- 
ing for its own interests, rather than for those 
of the people at large. 

%. Attempts to repeal the laws securing the 
purity of the ballot-box in Federal elections 
have been made in Congress. There is proof 
that fraud has occurred in Maine, and the 
judgment of a supreme court in reversal of 
the rulings, by which whole cities and counties 
were disfranchised, has been trampled’ under 
foot there by a politically infamous governor 
and his party. Many signs seem to indicate 
that cormorant gangs of spoilsmen intend to 
appeal to trickery, rather than to law, to settle 
the next closely contested presidential elec- 
tion. 

10. In this posture of public affairs, ft be- 
_ comes the duty of the press and pulpit and 
platform to arouse Congress to action in pro- 
viding a remedy for the deficiencies of the 
Constitution and fm advancing the cause of 
civil service reform. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











the only way of preventing politicians from 
becoming spoilsmen. Uatil the spoils system 
is destroyed, spoilemen in cormorant gangs 
will abound in American politics. 

12. No amount of constitutional machinery, 
however, can save us without an intense pub- 
lic sentiment created by discussion, on the in- 
dependent platform, in the press, and in the 
churches. 

For one, I would have every churchmember 
who is convicted of taking or giving bribes in 
elections, large or small, expelled from God’s 
house. [A voice: ‘‘Amen.’’ Prolonged ap- 
plause.} I would have any churchmember 
who is convicted by legal evidence of entering 
into alliance with these coromant gangs, and 
violating the command against lying, expelled 
from God’shouse. [Applause.] I would have 
the Church far more wakeful than it is at the 
present moment concerning the duty of send- 
ing all citizens to the polls. Dr. Dale, when 
he was in this country, went so far as to say 
to an audience in New Haven that any citizen 
who is able to vote and does not vote ought to 
be expelled from the church, if he is a mem- 
ber of it. Although I have never taken that 
position, I have never opposed it and never 
shall. |Applause.} Constitutional forms 
must be vitalized by righteous public senti- 
ment in politics, or they are worthless. We 
may put up the wires for our telegraphic oper- 
ations, and they will only be blasphemies in 
the face of high Heaven if we have uo suffi- 
ciency of electricity to flash along them. The 
manufactories for the electric current! You 
will not tind these in the political gatherings 
of city slums nor in the average caucuses of 


city wards. 
The trouble is that some of our most influen- 


tial fifth-rate politicians live in little eddies of 
corrupt political mire, and think that the 
whole ocean of public sentiment is of the 
sane quality with their bad local enswathe- 
ment. [Applause and laughter.] There they 
are, in their political club-rooms, with liquor 
onthe counter. I wish club-rooms of a high- 
er order were free from liquor. [Applause.] 
General Grant turns his wine-glass upside 
down. [A voice interrupted here, with marked 
Irish brogue.}] Let Irish politicians and their 
constituents imitate him. [Cries of Amen. 
Loud applause.] Let the clubs of Boston im- 
itate the great soldier who has made the cir- 
cuit of the round promenade of the world. 
[Prolonged applause.] I hear the echo of 
woman’s heart-throbbings in this your thun- 
der, which well befits the ‘historic roof above 
us. I hearin it, also, the throbbings of the 
hearts of ninety-nine hundredths of the min- 
istry. Itis an amazement to me that in any 
social or literary organization liquors can be 
put into a room for the use of all the mem- 
bers, and one minister ina hundred be found 
to belong to such a club. [Applause.] The 
trouble with our fifth-rate politicians is that 
they little understand how desperate is the 
earnestness of the American people on the 
point of honesty in our national affairs. The 
people are so absorbed in their own private en- 
terprises that only on great occasions does the 
smiting thunderbolt drop into the hearts of 
corrupt politics. Professor Hitchcock says that, 
if he were a politician, the first thing he 
should make peace with would be the con- 
science of the United States ; for whoever of- 
fends thatis likelyto be hurt. “Talk,” he 
says, ‘against sentimentality as much as you 
please. Whoever in this country offends mor- 
al sentiment is sure, sooner or later, to find a 
thunderbolt in his breast.”’ 

18. The great nations of Europe are widen- 
iug their suffrage. England, ever since 1832, 
has been giving more and more power to the 
ballot. France elects the Lower Chamber of 
her Supreme Legislative Assembly by the vote 
of citizens of the age of twenty-one; Prussia 
by that of citizens of twenty-five, classed ac- 
cording to taxation; Austria by that of cit- 
izens of twenty-one, with a small property 
qualification ; Switzerland by the vote of males 
of twenty ; Greece by manhood suffrage. The 
eyes of the world are fastened on the now 
thickening difficulties of the experiment of 
universal suffrage in the United States. Every 
disease of the suffrage here discourages re- 
publican institutions throughout the world. 

14. That particular class of men whose busi- 
ness it is to carry elections has been the enemy 
of republics ever since the history of republics 
began, and that class is coming into existence 
in this country in alarming numbers and 
power. Party men, spoilsmen constructed the 
nooses which choked the republics of the 
Netherlands, Genoa, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
and Greece. Let the Church see to it that she 
has something to say to politics. It is, of 
course, not usually on the Lord’s Day that one 
can best discuss civic themes. There is no 
need of bringing the names of politicians into 
the pulpit, except on very highly important 
occasions; but moral principlescan be dis- 
cussed there. In your week-day lectures and, 
most of all, in your passing toand fro through 
the parlors of the community, you, whoare the 





ll. The destruction of the spoils system is 


exert such an influence that spoilsmen and 
the slums will find by and by that they are not 
the only currents in our civilization. [Ap- 
plause.] 

We are more and more a set of sets in Amer- 
ica. England is a set of sets. If you allow 
one of our corrupt eddies to have control of 
politics, and exclude from that region the 
clearer waters of the other portions of the 
national sea, little by little the turbid current 
will dig a channel for itself. As it digs a 
channel, so it will run; and as it shall run, so 
it will dig its channel. Political absenteeism 
and indifference leave oozy marshes festering 
all along our political coasts. The channels 
of political custom or of national law will 
never be rightly dug in this country until 
crystalline waves of our vexed sea are forced 
in high permanent tides, lifted up by God’s 
brooding attraction, into the pestilent marshes 
of our politics, where low reptiles now swarm, 
and room made there for honest commerce 
and men of war, with water enough beneath 
them to float all our political parties. [Ap- 
plause.] That is what our fathers meant, in 
this house, when they organized the state asa 
theocracy. That is what our Longfellow, on 
the banks of the Charles, yonder, teaches us 
to seek when he sings, in his illumined and 
serene age, as in his youth: 

“ Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 


With all the hopes of future years, 
is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


In spite of rock and tempest roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 

—"The Buildiny of the Ship.'» 

[Applause. ] 


THE LECTURE. 


When Carlyle and Emerson first met, they 
wandered across the hills which look down in- 
to Wordsworth’s country and conversed of im- 
mortality. Emerson was especially struck with 
Carlyle’s perception of the subtle links which 
bind the ages together. ‘‘ Christ died on the 
tree,” said Carlyle. ‘* That built Dunscore kirk, 
yonder. That brought you and me together. 
Time has only a relative existence.’’—(Emer- 
son’s “ English Traits,’’chap. 1). ‘‘ Our highest 
Orpheus,” exclaims Carlyle, in another place, 
(‘* Sartor Resartus,” Natural Supernaturalism), 
*‘ walked in Judea eighteen hundred years ago. 
His sphere-melody,, flowing in wild native 
tones, took captive the ravished souls of men, 
and, being of a truth sphere-melody, still flows 
and sounds, though now with thousandfold 
accompaniments and rich symphonies, through 
all our hearts and modulates and divinely 
leadsthem. Is thata wonder which happens 
in two hours, and does it cease to be wonderful 
if happening in two million? Not only was 
Thebes built by the music of an Orpheus; but 
without the music of some inspired Orpheus 
was no city ever built, no work that man glories 
in ever done. Sweep away the illusion of 
Time ; glance, if thou have eyes, from the near 
moving cause to its far-distant mover. The 
stroke that came transmitted through a whole 
galaxy of elastic balls, was it less a stroke than 
if the last ball only had been struck and sent 
flying? Oh! could I, with the Time-annihila- 
ting Hat, transport thee direct from the begin- 
nings to the endings, how were thy eyesight 
unsealed and thy heart set flaming in the light- 
sea of celestial wonder.”’ 

Let us destroy, if possible, the illusion of 
time, and imagine the results which Chris- 
tianity has produced in the world as occurring 
immediately after the commencement of the 
action of the causes which producedthem. Put 
yourself at a point of history previous to the be- 
ginning of the Christian movement. Look 
abroad on Rome. Notice-the civil, social, and 
literary spirit of her average Paganism. Then 
place yourself where we now stand, and look 
backward. Contrast the modern civil, social, 
and religious spirit with the ancient. Do not 
allow yourself to be misled by the thought 
that eighteen centuries have passed ; for, after 
all, the mere duration of time is no explana- 
tion of the results which have been brought 
about. The causes which have produced the 
alteration in the mood of the earth you never 
will appreciate unless you sweep away the 
illusion of time and imagine one blow of God’s 
hand on the world as changing it from the 
ancient into the modern shape! Prof. Dana 
affirms that all force in Nature is the eyer- 
present Divine Will. He assures us that all 
. patural law is law by. Divine appointment. 
You think that the change from the ancient 
into the modern spirit has come about by 
natural law. Very well, that is God’s action. 
You say that a variety of natural forces have 
eonspired to produce a marvelous amelioration 
of the condition of the planet. Very well, 
those forces have been divine forces, for all 
law in Nature is the present action of the 
Divine Will, so that, if God were to stretch 
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not in that act be doing this any more really 
than he has been doing it in the time that 
has elapsed since Christianity arrived in the 
world. The new shape which the world’s 
thought has taken has come from the action 
of natural foyce or of revealed truth, and in 
both these we have God’s manifulating hands 
—natural law his left hand and revelation his 
right ; and, if you had seen the manipulations 
going on and the change produced, as if by 
magic, you would have called the development 
supernatural. I say it is supernatural, al- 
though it has taken eighteen centuries to 
bring it about. Here you have what I suppose 
to be the subtlest reply that can be made from 
the vaunted point of view of evolution to all 
skepticism as to the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. There is an evolution in history. 
The world has been led-onward and upward 
by the coming into the world of men endowed 
religiously above their fellows; but the time 
and place of the appearance of these men can 
be accounted for by no human power, and the 
right hand and right arm which have molded 
the world into a new shape are to be found in 
the influence of Him who spake as never man 
spoke and from whom all the years of time are 
numbered. 

Did Christianity have a supernatural origin ? 
1. The New Testament literature, the Chris- 
tian tradition, and the Christian Church are in 
the world. 

2. Once they were not in the world. 

8. Their coming into existence in the Ro- 
man Empire eighteen hundred years ago was, 
therefore, a change which requires a thorough- 
ly adequate cause. 

4. This literature contains the only religion 
which the progress of thought has not out- 
grown. 

5. It contains the only set of religious prin- 
ciples that harmonizes the soul with ite entire 
environment by conscience, the divine nature, 
and the record of an irreversible past. (See 
*« Boston Monday Lectures,”’ from the 13ist to 
the 140th.) 

6. It teaches the only religion which is in 
harmony with the law of the ascent of life. 

7. The New Testament literature contains 
also, the picture of the character of Christ. 

8. An adequate explanation of the New 
Testament literature, therefore, must explain 
the coming into existence of that picture. 

9. It must aceount for the possession by 
-him whom the picture represents of the wis- 
dom required to teach the only unsuperseded 
and scientifically adequate religion. 

10. The picture and the religion actually ex- 
ist and are the foundation of the Christian 
Church which is acquiring dominion over the 
whole world. 

11, The perpetually renewed attempts to 
account for the picture by merely natural 
causes show that no one has yet succeeded, 
after eighteen hundred years, in so accounting 
for it. 

There is the New Testament. You can 
handleit. The Churchis here. The Christian 
tradition is in the world. The Christian spirit 
permeates literature and civilization. I am 
not assuming now that Christ’s character was 
historically real; but the picture of that char- 
acter is in this New Testament literature. 
These things must be accounted for, for once 
they were net. This book of the New Testa- 
ment has in it two things which no other 
literature contains—a religion unmatched any- 
where and a picture of a character correspond- 
ing!with the religion. It may be that this 
character can be explained—at least, the pic- 
ture of it—without resorting to the theory that 
there was a real person behind the picture, 
and that the latter was drawn from the former. 
If, however, you are to be serious with your- 
self, when you take the New Testament in 
your hand, you must do one of two things— 
either explain, by some other supposition, the 
coming into existence of the picture of the 
character which we call Christ, or else admit 
that the picture had behind it a reality from 
which it was drawn. You must adopt some 
sort of a mythical theory, orelse accept the 
proposition that the picture could not have 
been drawn if it had not had a reality to 
copy. 4 

12. It is conceded, after centuries of de- 
bate, that the picture cannot be accounted 
for by the ideals of Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion, 

Pardon me if I pause for a moment, not te: 
exhaust the great theme which here lies before 
us; but to hint, by the exhibition of glimpses 
of the topic, something of the difference be- 
tween the mood of the Cwsars and the mood 
of Christ. Caesar is the word which sums up 
antiquity at ite highest point of culture. 
Plato, you say, is & better summary. Take 
Plato, if you choose, or Socrates. Plato's 
wavering social philosophy allowed concubin- 
age and slavery. It allowed such an arrange- 
ment of society that the bottom of civilization 
would be, according to Plato’s plan, always 
occupied by the hewers of wood and the draw- 





down a hand out of the sky and mold 
civilization visibly before your eyes, he would 









ers of water, and the top by a select clase—an 
aristocracy of intellect and birth and wealth. 
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The very fault which was found with Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire was that it re- 
versed all the ideas not only of the state, but 
of the philosophies, and inculcated the sacred- 
ness of human nature and taught pity for the 
poor. It was Celsus who objected to Chris- 
tianity that it cared for the poor, the halt, the 
lame, and the blind, and those who had not 
where to lay their heads. This stupid benevo- 
lence, this charity, which is the glory of the 
modern age, was the very stumbling-block 
which Christianity had to meet in her conflict 
not only with the haughty Greek and Roman 
civic spirit, but with the philosophers of both 
the Greek and Roman civilization. 

18. The Old Testament cannot be used to 
account forthe New and the problem com- 
pletely solved. 

You may say that out of the spirit of the 
prophets and out of the Decalogue came the 
Sermon on the Mount; but whoever has given 
himeelf largely to historic investigation finds 
anew atmosphere when he comes outof the 
Old into the New Testament. I have con- 
versed often with experts on this puint, and 
my own experience agrees with what I have 
been told was theirs, that the best way to con- 
vince a man that there is something new in the 
New Testament is to immerse him fora year 
in the documents of the first and second cen- 
turies. Compare the loftiest outcome of the 
Old Testament period with the documents 
preserved to us in the Gospels and in the Epis- 
tles, and you will find that Jewish civilization 
cannot by merely natural processes be devel- 
oped into the character called Christ. There 
was au Originality in his teaching such that he 
was rejected in his own day. Those who the 
most profoundly drauk in the spirit of the old 
dispensation found that the new wine could 
not be kept in old bottles. Infidels do not at- 
tack Christianity as exclusively a develop- 
ment ef Jewish civilization. If they were to 
do so, we should at once reply that the Jewish 
religion was a preparation for Christianity, 
and that prophecy has always been interpreted 
to mean that out of the Jewish nation should 
come a peculiar people, whose God is the 
Lord. From a chosen man there came a 
chosen family, and from a chosen family a 
chosen nation, and from the chosen nation a 
chosen person, and from a chosen person a 
chosen church. You sit under Abraham’s oak 
at Hebron and read a prophecy on this point 
out of the most ancient Scriptures ; and, if your 
experience beneath that tree is what mine 
was, your cheeks will grow white as you con- 
template the coincidence of what has been 
with what was prophesied centuries before the 
Christian Era. The order of the development 
of the world has indisputably followed this 
prediction, and here again you catch a glimpse 
of the supernatural evolving power. 

14. It is conceded that the character pictured 
in the New Testament cannot be accounted for 
by the capacity of the fishermen of Galilee to 
write a literature containing the picture. 

15. Infidelity of the acutest sort has attempt- 
ed for years to explain the New Testament 

iterature by the mythical theory. But, accord- 
ing to Strauss, its author, that theory has failed 
and has now no authority. 

It is conceded that Paul’s chief epistles are 
genuine, and were written before the year A. 
D. 6&0. Between that date and the year 84 the 
myths and legends must have grown up. It 
was thought thirty or forty years ago that the 
earliest date to which the literature of the New 
Testament could be carried back was about 
A. D. 180. Scholars now have in their hands 
incontrovertible evidence that the Gospels had 
acquired authority with the earliest churches 
assoon as A. D. 125. Renan, Schenkel, Keim, 
Weizsicker all teach that the Fourth Gospel 
itself could not have appeared later thap a few 
years after the beginning of the second century. 
(See Professor Fisher’s ‘‘ Essays on the Super- 
natural Origin of Christianity.” Preface, p. 
xxxviii). It can be shown beyond a peradven- 
ture that the le-ding traits of the picture of 
the character of Christ which the Gospels con- 
tain were familiar to Christian churches with- 
in twenty-five years from the date of his death. 
Where is there room for the growth of myths 
and legends ? 

When Bunker ‘Hill Monument was erected, 
an oration was delivered. If we did not know 
that a battle ever occured on yonder hight, if 
all the proof we had of the fact were Webster's 
oration and yonder monument, we should yet 
be able to infer with great certainty that the 
battle occurred, for we must account for the 
oration and the erection of the monument. 
Suppose that we could trace back history only 
to the oration of Webster. We should say that 
the oration must be accounted for; but there 
are statements in it concerning a battle, anda 
great assembly within fifty years of the alleged 
date of the conflict takes it for granted that 
there was such an event, and erects a mon- 
ument to commemorate it. Jt is inexplicable 
thal such a speech should be delivered and such 
@ monument erected unless there were something 
behind both speec). and obelisk. In like manner, 


we go back to the origin of the New Testa- 





ment literature, and we are as sure about the 
most of it as we are about Webster’s oration. 
That literature came into existence in connec- 
tion with the erection of a monument which is 
with us to this day—that is, the Christian 
Church. Both the literature and the monu- 
ment are a memoral of a great event, occurring 
just previously to the erection of the monu- 
ment. On the supposition that the Battle of 
Bunker Hill did not occur, how are you to ac- 
count for Webster’s oration and Bunker Hill 
Monument, which came into existence within 
fifty years after the date of the alledged event 
they commemorate? On the supposition that 
the character pictured in the Gospels was not 
an historical reality, how are you to account 
for the New Testament litegature and the 
foundation of the Christian Charch within 
twenty-five years after the alleged date of the 
facts they commemorate ? 

Four of the epistles written by the Apostle 
Paul have borne the tooth of criticism as the 
file bears the gnawing of a viper. You cannot 
induce any well-informed tofidel to affirm that 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Romans and Corinthians and Galatians are not 
historic documents. They were written when 
they pretend to have been, not far from the 
middle of the first century. How do you 
account for these documents? They take for 
granted thata great character existed, wrought 
miracles, founded a society, and that his 
teachings were of a certaio order. The Chris- 
tian Church is tangible fu the first centuries. 
She leaves her track of blood on all the records 
of Rome; she buries her sainted dead in the 
Catacombs. We go back along the historical 
adamant with as firm a tread, I hold, as we go 
back to Webster’s oration on Bunker Hill. 
Infidelity must face the outcome of historical 
investigation, and it is that the mythical 
theory cannot be maintained. 

What is that theory? It is that between 
the date of Paul’s Epistles and the assumed 
date of the birth of our Lord myths grew up 
and added a supernatural element to the 
Gospel narrative, and that this element was 
taken for histoty. The most important parts 
of the New Testament literature grew up 
betwcen the beginning of the second third of 
the first century, and the close of that century 
—that is, in about 70 years. Have myths grown 
up anywhere elee in history in so short a time ? 
Investigations conducted by the acutest 
experts in ecclesiastical history, rationalists 
and infijels, have carried back the date of the 
earliest New Testament literature to about the 
last third of the first century, and the disputed 
facts to which that literature refers are sup- 
posed to have oecurred iu the second third of 
the same cevtury. It is a question whether 
between the upper blade of these shears and 
the lower there is room for the mythical 
theory. When that precious explanation was 
first put forth by Strauss, its author, it was 
supposed that there were two orthree hundred 
years for the myths to grow up in. But the 
shears have been shut little by little upon this 
audacious scheme of skepticism. The shears 
close upon the mythical theory until it has 
left to it only the years between A. D. 34 and 
A. D. 60 to account for the growing up of 
these myths and legends! Serious men have 
given up the theory, for reasons which I gave 
to you in detail when Mr. Frothingham came 
to Bostonto teach that outgrown dream of in- 
fidelity.—(See ‘‘Boston Monday Lectures,’’ Vol. 
Il, Prelude to Lecture 2.) Strauss himself, in 
his last book, said that the critical mythical 
theory had all run to leaves. He himself 
changed the shape of it, and finally abandoned 
it for a materialistic and substantially atheistic 
view of the world. He never pretended for an 
instant that the New Testament literature 
could be explained by the Old. 

It is the delusion of careless minds that we 
never can come to historic certainty as to what 
happened in the first century; and, although 
that opinion is widespread among those who 
do not make the subject a special study, a 
month’s serious reading on the historical argu- 
ment of the Christian evidences would drive 
all tnat vapor ouc of the thoughts. It would be 
well worth the while of any skeptic here to 
devote a month to the discussion of the 
question whether the mythical theory has been 
exploded or not. 

Webster’s oration at the dedication of 
Bunker Hill Monument was further off from 
the battle than the acknowledged date of 
Paul’s Epistles is distant from the chief facts 
they assume. The New Testament literature 
came into existence just before and after the 
end of the first century, and those who wrote 
it asserted that they had been eye-witnesses of 
the things which they recorded. They founded 
a church on their testimony. They sealed 
thetr testimony with their lives. The now 
notorious truth is that documen.s of indis- 
putable genuineness, the evidence from the 
existence of a Christian Church, the proof 
gathered from various profane authors of an- 
tiquity may be put under a man’s feet, flag- 
stone after flagstone, and over the highway 
thus constructed you may drive back into the 








century and take up your position there, 
nearer to the coming into existence of Chris- 
tianity than Webster was to the battle fought 
where now stands yonder historic obelisk. 
(Applause. ] : 

How are you to account for the coming into 
existence of the great Christian wave sweeping 
over Greek and Roman culture, toppling down 
the throne of the Cesars, spreading iteelf over 
barbaric tribes and across the Balkans and the 
Alps and the Rhine and the howling North Sea 
and Engiand, rolling across the Atlantic itself, 
and advancing from side to side of this New 
World, and beyond it to the islands of the 
western sea, and again into Asia, accumulating 
force all the way? This wave seems likely to 
end its course only by the enswathement of the 
entire planet. You are to explain how that 
wave was started. It is going past you; you 
hear the surge of ite tremendous torrents. 
What force heaved this earthquake wave ‘out 
of the first century? The fishermen of Galilee! 
Myths! That is the best infidelity has ever 
said on the subject. [Applause.] If I werea 
lawyer, if I were simply a teacher of the legal 
profession, like Professor Norton (see his 
volume on the “ Authentieity of the Gospels”), 
who years ago wrote at Harvard University s 
book on the Christian evidences wholly from a 
a legal point of view, I should be obliged to 
walk backward on this old pavement. But the 
historical evidence he employed has grown 
brighter under research since his day. You 
say that this topic is worn. Well, it is worn 
by battle and by victories. I placed my hand 
in old Pompeii, in the rats worn by chariot- 
wheels ; ruts so deep that my whole hand went 
out of sight in one of them. I can lie down 
bodily on these historic flagstones, and find the 
ruts deep enough, indeed, to cover my whole 
person ; but the deeper they are the more I 
trustthem. The law of the survival of the 
fittest has application here. Under eighteen 
centuries of the most malignant battle, under 
the fiercest attack, Christianity has maintained 
the integrity of these lines of historical de- 
fense; and I suppose that the historical attack 
on Christianity is more hopeless to-day than 
in any previous age of the world since the 
second century. [Applause.] You go to Dor- 
ner, of Berlin; you go to the successors of 
Julius Muller and Tholuck, and you will find 
them asserting most emphatically and un- 
qualifiedly that the mythical theory has gone 
to the wall. There is no longer any important 
leaning toward it among German scholars, who 
are experts in the history of the origin of 
Christianity. There is infidelity in Germany, 
I know. With the average shopmen there is a 
bold rationalism of speculation in fashion; but 
with the experts, familiar with the facts which 
the latest research has brought to the front, 
you cannot find a single strong man who leans 
for support on this mythical theory. The only 
explanation of the New Testament that infidel- 
{ty has ever made half probable has been cut 
into shreds by the shutting of the shears of 
chronology until only thirty years are between 
their blades. There is where your mythical 
theory lies. You have closed the great chrono- 
logical shears until the mythical theory is so 
severed that infidelity cannot cover itself by 
wearing this theory as a wardrobe. It is too 
short at the top; it is too short at the bottom; 
it can no longer be worn by any man who is 
not shameless enough to go dressed in fig 
leaves. [Applause.] 

16. The historical character of the Christian 
literature has been vindicated by a mass of 
evidence more overwhelming than ean be ad- 
duced in support of the claims of any other 
mass of documents of equal extent and age. 

17. The adequate explanation of the coming 
into existence of the Christian literature and 
the Church is found only in the historical reali- 
ty of the character represented by the picture 
of Christ in the Gospels. 

The revered preacher to Harvard University 
I once heard exclaim: “ The coming into ex- 
istence of such a picture ag this, under the un- 
skilled pencils of such limners, is sufficient 
proof of its reality; and its reality is sufficient 
proof of its divinity.” By divinityhe did not 
mean Deity; but divinity in the sense of Chan- 
ning’s Arianism, and Channing used to treat 
with the most lofty disdain those who cannot 
see in Christ our Lord more than aman. [Ap- 
plause.] So, too, does Thomas Hill, the pro- 
foundest mind now representing Unitarianism 
on this continent. Even Theodore Parker said: 
“ It would requtre a Jesus to forge a Jesus.” 

18. Christ’s character was more than human, 
in that it was sinless. Christ never repents. 

He teaches a religion based on repentance, 
but himself never feels the need of repentance. 
Who convinces him of sin? This picture! 
What was it drawn from? (See in Bushnell’s 
“Nature and the Supernatural” the famous 
chapter entitled ‘‘The Character of Jesus 
Forbids his Possible Classification with Men.” 
See also Ulmann’s classical treatise on “The 
Sinlessness of Jesus,’’ and especially Dorner’s 
unsurpassed volumes on “The Person of 
Christ.’”) 





19, His teaching was more than human, in 





first 


that it has satisfied, and it only has satisfied, 
the deepest hdman wants. 

2. His character was more than human, in 
that he made astounding claims of unity with 
the Deity, and yet showed no want of humility 
or balance of soul. 

21. If Christ’s character was more than hu- 
man, it is natural to expect something more 
then human in his works. 

22. The miracles he is said to have performed 
were to be expected from one whose own char- 
acter is iteelf thesupreme miracle. [Applause. } 

Mr. Cook announced that his next lecture 
will have for ite subject ‘‘ Modern Evidence 
of the Supernatural; or, Spiritualism as an If.” 

| 


Sunitary, 
EDISON AND HEALTH. 


Tum student of social or of sanitary science 
is nowadays quite excusable for being on the 
look-out to see what invention can do for the 
health and comfort of society. We have in- 
vented so much that embarrasses human life 
that our only hope isalso to keep inventing 
compensations. We happened to be near when 
the phonograph first announced that ‘‘ Mary 
had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow,”’ 
and soon began to speculate as to how practi- 
cable it would be to utilize this wonderful im- 
press of sound so as to secure thereby intelli- 
gence as to health conditions. Not long after 
we talked over in full with the inventor the 
aid that might yet be afforded in measuring the 
air waves of the chest and in securing records 
of all inward vital movements. Sir Henry 
Thompson has interested himself in the same 
direction and Edison only awaits time to 
utilize the principle in the interests of human 
life. The facts as to conveyance and impress 
are known, and we only need instruments of 
precision and record to get an advance upon 
the pleximeter and stethoscope, and so enlarge 
the idea first practicalized in auscultation and 


percussion. 

Next, with the speaking telephone we im- 
agined how delicate persons could be addressed 
without the risk of crowded assembly-rooms, 
and in their silent homes hear pulpit and foram 
to their hearts’ content. The reaction of such 
an audience might give a chill to the enthusi- 
asm of speakers; but, as they are not easily 
silenced, they probably could stand it. Ye, 
we confess that thus far we have not been 
able to find anything very exhilarating to the 
health ina telephone. 

But now comes the electric light. It has in 
it the potency of great possibilities for human 
health. We find it, first of all, a pure, white, 
steady light for the eyes. In its littte glass 
vacuum, it has no glitter or glare. On the 
strength of it, we have postponed our age for 
spectacles at least five years. How glorious, too, 
the thought that we may yet have a light 
which shall not create one atom of earbonic 
acid or remove from the air a single equivalent 
of oxygen. In counting cost, we must take 
into estimate the great tax made upon indoor 
air by lights. These are coustantly busy using 
up our breathing material. Of late there have 
been many experiments to show the advantage 
of charging the air with an extra amount of 
oxygen, in order to help weak lungs and to 
give greater vigor and elasticity te those who 
are not in full health. If we eam have the 
electric light, we really thus secure tothe air an 
extra amount of this oxygen, at thesame time 
that we limit the increase of carbonic acid. 
The crowded auditorium no lenger grows 
dim because the light has nearly consumed its 
own vital air. The sleepy hearer is awake, be- 
cause he is not so rapidly being narcotized 
with exhausted and befouled air. A candle, 
of six to the pound, produces each hour two- 
thirds of a cubic foot of carbonic acid. A 
pound of ofl consumes the oxygen of 180 cubic 
feet of air, and produces about 21 cubie feet 
of carbonic acid. Angus Smith has caleulated 
the amount of carbonic acid thrown into the 
air of Manchester at 15,000 tons. Even a 
candle is equal to a man in the deterioration of 
air. Multiply this by all the oxidation of gas- 
light jets by the hundred and thousand, and 
you have s consumption of vital air by light 
so enormous as to make immense demands 
upon the supply as we find it in in-door life. 
If only we can have the electric light, ail 
this is given up to humanity as so much capi- 
tal in stock for vigor and for household use. 
Suspended animation will not be so common 
either in speakers or hearers, and even the 
household group will have a far better chance 
for pure air. With all the discussions about 
the practicability and possibility of this light, 
we must insist that the health factor comes in 
as an item in the calculation of economy. We 
are not yet sure as to cost, although confident 
that science apd. art mever stop half way with 
so much in possession. But, if the light 
actually cost more, it saves wondrously in 
wear and tear upon lungs and vitality. 

The matter, too, of heatis not to be over- 
looked. Kerosene, gas, ete. are great heat 
producers, While this heat ean be used for 
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many purposes, it is not desirable to have it 
always, when we only want light. In summer 
our lights are great evils as to heat. Large 
chandeliers add much to the intense oppres- 
sion, and, between lost oxygen and added heat 
and carbon deozide, we almost suffocate. 
We gladly, for that night, pay ten cents more 
for the entertainment where electricity is the 
flame. We believe the value of Edison’s in- 
ventions not overestimated, although there 
may remain much to be done. But if the his- 
tory of steam, the telegraph, the cotton-gin, 
pottery, etc. are «lamp of experience, then this 
electric light will pass on from one degree to 
another, until mankind may know a sunshine 
of the night as conservative as the sunshine of 
the day, from which shall emanate no malarial 
taint, and which, with its pure white light, 
shall make no demands upon the fuel needed 
for animal life. 


Biblical Research. 


BIBLICAL SITES IN ASIA MINOR. 
SMYRNA. 


BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE. 

















THERs are few sights more beautiful than 
the Bay of Smyrna, the Bay of Naples, the Bay 
of Palermo, and the Bay of Catania. Each 
have their peculiar charm; but the Bay of 
Smyrna surpasses them all. On either side 
the broken, yet never forbidding mountains 
tise to the blue sky. In front stretches the 
city along the curving shore, picturesque with 
its minarets, its cemeteries, and its shipping. 
Behind, the long shoulder of Mount Pagus, sur- 
mounted by walls and towers of Macedonian 
and medieval masonry, forms a striking back- 
ground. The undulating ridge of the moun- 
tain runs out into the sea on the southern side 
of Smyrna, still showing traces of the ancient 
theater on its northern slope and of a temple 
dedicated to Zeus, which stood on its extreme 
summit, overlooking the bay. Round the base 
of Mount Pagus the historic Meles winds 
along, and up through its valley we may gaze 
till the distant view is closed by the barrier of 
hills which lead to Nimphi and those old 
Hittite sculptures, wherein Herodotus saw the 
images of Sesostris. Seaward the broad bay 
leads away to Erythre and Chios, the moun- 

tains on either side of it becoming fainter and 
fainter, till at last they melt into a blue haze. 

A new quay has been built, for the trade of 
which Smyrna is the busy center. Walking 
slong this quay in the dusk of a summer 
evening, when the cafés that line it are bright 
with lights and talk, and the dark sea be- 
neath sleeps in deep silence, ruffled only by 
the oar of a belated fisherman, we may almost 
fancy ourselves in an enchanted land. But 
the enchantment is rudely dispelled, if we 
turn down one of the narrow alleys which lead 
into the back streets of the town. Dark, dirty, 
and noisome, full of uptorn stones and deep 
holes, into which the nnwary passenger may fall 
at any moment, they produce an impression of 
cheerless insecurity. And the impression is 
not diminished by the sight of the few way- 
farers that timidly and hurriedly pick their 
way through them. Each man is armed to 
the teeth, and seldom walks through the 
streets at night except in company with two 
or three friends. In fact, Smyrna, with all its 
trade, its wealth, and its prosperity, isan em- 
inently unsafe place. Police, in the true sense 
of the word, there are none ; and the number 
of desperadoes that crowd to ft from all parts 
of the Levant makes midnight wanderings 
extremely dangerous. During the day it is 
Possible to pass from the quay to the principal 
street which runs parallel with it through a 
number of passages and arcades. The gates 
of these, however, are closed at nightfall, and 
the courts and houses within them made 
secure from the intruder. 


Even during the day, 
walking in Smyrna is not an agreeable pastime. 
The streetsare so wretchedly paved, or, rather 
unpaved, that it is as fatiguing to walk through 
them as over a bed of granite bowlders. The 
spirit of apathy which strikes the Western trav- 
elerin every part of the East has affected the 
European inhabitants, and even in the Frank- 
ish quarter of the town no attempt Is made to 
render the streets even decently passable. In 
the winter their condition is said to be horrible 
Iean easily believe it, when I remember the 
condition in which I found the streets of towns 
fn Greece one rainy season—quagmires of 
liquid mud a foot and a half deep, through 
which the natives were contentedly wading 
about. The shops ef Smyrna, however, are 
good and numerous, and, if we wander on to 
the bazaar in the Turkish quarter, we may pure 
chase in abundance Turkey carpets and Persian 
rugs, at higher prices than we should have to 
Kive for them at home, or antiquities of all 
kinds, especially coins, which are mostly local 
forgeries. 4 


except on the quay, 


%m spite of the constant pushing and elbow- 





ing, the danger of broken limbs from a fall, or 
an open drain into which one may unexpect- 
edly plunge, a walk through Smyrna is at once 
interesting and entertaining. Creeds and 
nationalities of all kinds jostle one against the 
other at everyturn. There is thestately Turk, 
in baggy trousers, scarlet waistband, and blue 
jacket, his head covered with a fez, or, if he 
claim descent from the prophet, with a green 
turban; the consular kavass, strutting along 
in the proud consciousness of self-importance, 
his yataghan clashing behind him; the Egyp- 
tian, in a long gown of colored silk ; the Arab, 
in cotton robe and white head-dress; the Arme- 
nian, with keen eye and dark visage; or the 
multitudinous swarm of Europeans, of every 
country and race, among whom the Greek 
naturally predominates. Presently there is a 
pressure of the crowd toward one side of the 
road, as a long train of camels, tied to one an- 
other by a rope and led bya donkey, comes 
solemnly along. their heads bent stupidly 
down and their backs laden with the wares of 
the East. In riding through Lydia, | had only 
too good reason often to wish that the camel 
had never left his native home inthe desert. 
The long trains which the traveler constantly 
meets block up the patrow by-ways, and when 
the latter have been worn through the sandy 
soil into deep gullies, it requires more than 
ordinary skill and ingenuity to avoid being 
trodden to death bythe long line of stupid, 
heavy beasts. 


Leaving the bazaar on our left and passing 
through narrow lanes, by an ancient cemetery, 
shady with cypress, and the konah or palace 
of the Pasha, we finally find ourselves in the 
open ground at the foot of the hill which 
forms the western continuation of Mount 
Pagus. We may still see the remains of the 
seats of the Greek theater on its slope, though 
their place has been taken by Jewish graves, 
and the marble blocks which once clothed 
them have becn converted into Jewish tomb- 
stones. The whole side of the hill, in fact, 
has become a vast Jewish cemetery. Climb- 
ing up it, we may firet visit the summit, where 
the black tents of the nomad Yuruks are 
pitched on the site of the ancient Temple of 
Zeus, and there seat ourselves under the shad- 
ow of a rained watch-tower, which looks 
down upon the city and the sea and straight 
across to the purple hills that rise above 
Burnabat. Turning back, we may make our 
way along the ridge on which we stand, and, 
after traversing a Turkish burial-ground, shal} 
find ourselves approaching the extensive forti- 
fications which crown the top of Pagus and 
give it its picturesque appearance. We may 
wander unhindered through court after court 
of ruined masonry, may clamber up the crum- 
bling towers and measure the whole length of 
the broken walls. Here we come across a 
huge vaulted chamber of Roman brickwork, 
there solid walls of Macedonian construction, 
there again the irregular building of the Mid- 
dle Ages. In one spot we may examine a 
ruined mosque, once a Christian temple, in 
which, according to the legend, Polycarp 
preached. Below flows the thin and narrow 
stream of the Meles, spanned by two aque- 
ducts, one of Roman, the other of Turkish 
workmanship. On the other side of the Meles 
is a limestone quarry, where, some years ago, 
Mr. Spiegelthal discovered im a grotto the 
head and shoulders of a prehistoric figure, 
carved out of the rock. The sculpture is now 
in the British Museum, where its curious type 
of countenance, its large ears, ornamented 
with pendants, its necklace, still showing 
traces of red paint, and its arms crossed in 
Mexican style have often attracted attention, 


Perhaps even more famous among guides 
and tourists than the fortifications with which 
the Mount {s crowned are the beds of oyster- 
shells which are passed on the way back into 
the town. Speculatiens have been various 
about them; but a morning’s examination was 
sufficient to reveal to me their origin. Plenti- 
fully mixed with the shells 1 found fragments 
of Macedonian and Roman pottery and the 
bones of animals. These beds, therefore, are 
the kitchen-middens, or refuse-heaps, belong- 
ing to the houses of wealthy Greeks and 
Romans which once occupied the slope of the 
hill. The oyster-shells are the remains of 
banquets enjoyed, it may be, two thousand 
years ago. 

Such !s Smyrna, the home of that little band 
of Christians to whom the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse promises a crown of life, in spite of trib- 
ulation and poverty. The city was not more 
than four hundred years old when 8t. John 
the Divine saw his vision in Patmos. It had 
been built by Lysimachus, the general of Alex- 
ander the Great, of whom the Macedonian 
wall on Mount Pagus is a lasting memorial. 
Of the other structures which adorned the 
Greek city—the temples of Cybele and Nem- 
esis, the town hall, the public library, and 
public hospital, the Homerium, or monument 
of Homer—not a vestige remains. Time after 
time has the sword of the conqueror passed 





Crusader, Genoese, and Turk all have de- 
spoiled it. It has been the prey of Timour 
and his Mongol hordes, who built up the 
skulls of a thousand captives into one of its 
towers, and it has suffered alike from earth- 
quake and fire. 

But there was an older city than the Smyrna 
of the Apocalypse. It was the quick eye of 
Alexander the Great that chose the present 
site. For four hundred years previously no 
Smyrna had existed. The ancient city had 
been destroyed by the Lydiars and its inhab- 
{tants scattered through the villages of the 
plain. That-aneient city stood on the steep 
hill which forms partof the range of Sipylus 
and rises above Burnabat on the northern side 
of the bay. It was discovered by the French 
explorer, Texier, who imagined he had found 
in it the relics of the half-fabulous Tantalis. 
Here he uncovered some remarkable tombs, 
built of Cyclopean masonry and hidden under 
vast cairns of unshaped stones. The largest 
of these, erected on one of the points of the 
hill, he surnamed the Tomb of Tantalus. It 
is built of large stones, beautifully cut and 
fitted together without cement, in the shape 
of an arched corridor, the arch being formed 
by the gradual overlapping of the success- 
ive layers of stones. If we climb still 
higher, through the prickly shrubs and dry 
grass, we shall reach the ancient Acropolis, 
surrounded by a wall of Cyclopean work- 
manship, and entered by a gateway, whose 
lintel and posts are single blocks of stone. 
Below, on the western side, we may see the 
foundations of a temple, probably that of the 
great Asiatic goddess, Cybele. From time to 
time new tombs are found on this steep and 
rocky site. Sometimes they are cut in the 
rock, like rectangular couches; sometimes 
they consist of terra cotta sarcophagi, into 
which the bodies of the dead have been made 
exactly to fit. Some tombs of the latter kind 
were discovered last year, and in them several 
archaic ornaments of gold, which take us back 
to an early period in the history of Greek art. 
Among them I noticed 2 ring, the signet-stone 
of which had a minute fly carved upon 
it, with a skill that showed the Ionian 
artists of Old Smyrna to have beenin no way 
inferior to their Assyrian contemporaries. It 
was this primeval city which was besieged in 
vain by Gyges, the founder of the last Lydian 
dynasty, the Gog of the Old Testament, and 
its origin was traced back to the Amazons— 
the mythical companions of the Asiatic god- 
dess. I believe that the legends of the Ama- 
zons in Asia Minor mark the presence of Hit- 
tite conquest and culture and the worship of 
the Assyrian goddess of love and war which 
the Hittites brought with them from their cap- 
ital, Carchemish. If 80, we may see in Old 
Smyrna an ancient Hittite outpost, or, at all 
events, a city which owed its origin to the civ- 
ilization carried, in a remote epoch, by Hittite 
chieftains from the banks of the Euphrates to 
the far west. 
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‘THERE are certain places of historic interest 
in the Old World of which every flying traveler 
records his superficial observations. So every 
writer upon art describes and criticises the 
studios of Paris, sure of the interested atten- 
tion of an art-loving community athome. But 
there is a difficulty with the majority of 
such critiques. In general, they are written 
by persons who go to the studios for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ writing them up’”’; or by amateurs, 
who do not remain long enough to enter into 
the spirit of the students; or, worse than all, 
by persons who obtain their little information 
at second hand. 

It is certainly Julian’s studio which bears 
the brunt of criticism in American journals, 
for it is representative in excellence and in 
method of instruction; also, ladies are admit- 
ted to study from the nude side by side with 
men. The question of the propriety of such 
study has lately been settled in the negative. 
Mrs. Lucy Hooper has declared Julian’s policy 
outrageous and indecent, and May Alcott 
Nieriker, in her ‘Studying Art Abroad,” so 
ably criticised by Tae INDEPENDENT, while 
deploring what she carelessly states as fact, 
says that ‘‘it was found impossible that women 
should paint from the living nude models of 
both sexes side by side with Frenchmen.” 
Perhaps it may interest the readers of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT to take an inside view of this 
‘much be-written studio, with its lights and 
shades, its picturesque and comical features. 
But, first, everybody knows that in Parisian 
studios, in general, there is disorder, and dirt, 
and singing, and shouting. The good work 
seems to be done in spite of circumstances. 
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nat’s ; while in our studio they are 
to pay a general punch, or the equivalel 
toward a drapery or background, from % 

one may judge that Julian’s is comparatively 
civilized. After this preamble, let us meet the 
ruling spirit, the cause of this amelioration. 


Julian isastudy. Did any one have the idea 

that it was for philanthropic reasons that he 

opened the door to women? Look at those 

Jewish features, that round head set upon 

a herculean body, and put your mind at rest. 

It was the tuition money, amounting to $60 

per year, or $10 per month, which decided 

their admittance, ten years ago. That motive - 
{s potent still, and he has learned, too, that 

the boys are more manageable and break less 

stools and easels when women are present. In 

his youth he studied under “ pére Cognict,” 

that painter of no repute, who in extreme old 

age is annually féed as master by the greatest 

artists of France. But Julian won brighter 
laurels in the ring thea in the studio, and 

many curious stories are afloat regarding his 
conflicts with noted prize-fighters. Besides 
being general director, Julian receives the tui- 
tion, engages the model, employs the bonne, 
thus filling the place taken in the ateliers libres 
by some pupil, who receives his tuition in pay- 
ment for such services. He fiils his pockets at 
the same time, for he has opened a new studio 
recently for men, and in the ladies’ studio the 
rates are twice those mentioned above. Our 
professors, as is customary, receive no com- 
pensation. Instruction is given in our studio 
by Boulanges et Lefebvre; in the others, 
by Bouguereau et Robert-Fleury. The two 
prizes awarded each month to members of the 
studios are adjudged by the four professors. 
They also teach in the evening class. When 
we think of the generous helpfulness of our 
masters, with how much fnterest they watch 
the progress of each worker, how liberally 
they give us thelr hours (literally golden) 
when we ask counsel at their own homes, we 
cannot be sufficiently grateful. 

Perhaps one could not better appreciate the 
studio and its personnel than by beginning the 
week inthe regular way. On Monday morn- 
ing, after the posing of the model, the places 
are taken for the week’s work. Three weeks 
in each month the places are taken in the order 
of arrival at the studio. Remember then that 
Paris is as far north as Newfoundland; that day 
does not break until nearly eight o’clock in 
winter. At noon the moon-like sun has not 
crept half way to the zenith, and cold, when 
cold comes, has a chilly, marrow-invading 
quality unknown in the States. When one 
leaves his home at six o’clock of a winter 
morning, enters the Tussage des Tauaramas by 
the rear ally, behind some rag-picker, and 
lights himeelf or herself up two flights of 
narrow and dirty stairs to the studio, one be- 
gins to comprehend that following art in Paris 
has its disagreeable features. Somebody ts 
sure to be already in the studio. A dimcandle 
burns upon the table usually occupied by the 
model, projecting the easels placed in radi- 
ating lines for the day’s work in unsteady, 
gaunt shadows upon the wall. At eight o'clock 
one may see by the light from the great win- 
dow in the roof some sixty students, The be 
ginners are already at work, from a row of 
casts at the end of the room. The remainder, 
while waiting forthe pose, increase the Babel 
and send up clouds of tobacco-smoke. A 
group of models stand by the door, anxious for 
a week’s engagement. Each has his specialty. 
Almost all are Italians. One has beautiful 
limbs ; another poses crucifixions and scourg- 
ings ; this is an Apollo; that a Madonna. A 
mode] is chosen and his pose voted. Our 
names are called from the morning’s list. As 
each takes his place, he fences in his especial 
territory by a white chalk-line, inscribing his 
name upon the floor, and work begins. The 
mode} holds his position for fifty minutes of each 
hour, from eight to twelve and from one to five, 
when it is light so long. 

On Wednesday morning at eight the pro- 
fessor comes, and again on Saturday. He 
takes the place of each student and corrects” 
his work, generally with a word, sometimes 
taking the charcoal or palette. Each pupil re- 
ceives perhaps two minutes of personal in- 
struction from a professor each week, The 
most of our instruction comes, therefore, from 
fellow-pupils, many of whom have studied for 
years and bave received medals from the Beaux 
Arts, or have even been received in the concours 
for the Priz de Rome. 

The professors do not come the fourth 
week of each month, That is the week in whieh: 
the best drawing or painting from the two stu- 
dios receives a medal and one hundred frances. 
The students take their places not as before, in 
order of arrival, but according to their rank in 
a preparatory concours of original composition 
which takes place the second Sunday of each 
month. The. subjects of these compositions 
are chosen by a professor, and are drawn gen- 
erally from mythology or ancient history. 
Those students who have tender consciences 
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make their sketches the following Monday, tn 
orderto gain a place in the strife. A prize of 
fifty franes is given each month to him of the 
two studios who has done the best drawings 
and original compositions during the three 
weeks preceding concours. The drawings are 
made upon cheap charcoal paper, about 18x24 
inches, attached by spring clothes-pins to the 
portfolios in which they are enclosed at night. 


The pupils come from the four quarters of 
the globe. ‘Three-fourths are Frenchmen; 
then, numerically, follow the English and 
Americans. The latter take more than their 
proportion of honors. In the last concours, to 
which forty out of the hundred or more pupils 
of the two studios were admitted, Gordon 
Greenough, son of the sculptor, of Newport, 
received the prize, and four out of the eight 
classed were Americans—one of them a lady. 


One of our strongest men is a typical Yan- 
kee. He was born at Concord and graduated 
at Harvard. He has mined in Nevada, taught 
schoolin California, and he came abroad in the 
steerage. 

The Frenchman must be seen to be appre- 
eiated. He has generally just escaped from 
home, and, with all the ardor of an excitable na- 
ture, has plunged into what he calls the world. 
He tries everything, enjoys almost everything, 
and abhors one thing, concisely termed apron- 
strings. We must pot judge him by his words, 
for we have been brought up to think our- 
selves better than we are. He delights to 
picture himself worse. It is astonishing how 
much work he does, while seeming to pay no 
attention toit. There is a saying current at 
the Beaux Arts which runs: “‘ Well-dressed 
as an architect, coarse as a sculptor, ignorant 
asa painter.”” Our boys are in general from 
‘well-dressed ” and cultured families. There 
are many ‘* types’? among them who onght to 
meet a Dickens, from the old gentleman with 
a fringe of white hair about his bald pate 
down to the one called “ Baby.” 

A certain landscapist, who is the grandson 
of the Marquis de M., ambassador to the 
United States under Louis Phillippe, comes 
among us in winter to draw from the figure. 
He has a beautiful, intelligent face; but Na- 
ture sent him into the world with but one 
limb. He draws and paints even with his 
wooden arms, and has so far conquered this 
seemingly insurmountable 4ifficulty that a 
large landscape of his was received at the last 
Salon. Another interesting man is the hand- 
some A.,son of the Bonapartist deputy. He 
has been wearing crape for the Prince Impe- 
rial, and went conscientiously to the theater, 
the other evening, to hiss the Zulus as they 
came upon the scene. But perhaps the most 
Interesting of the race is a boy of nineteen, son 
of a celebrated line engraver. He is tall and 
loose-jointed and talks and acts with incred- 
ible rapidity. He rarely moves without upset- 
ting a neighbor’s establishment. 

A brother of this Blanchard, an “ ancien Prix 
de Rome," and a promising artist, died sudden- 
lya few weeks aro. The following Monday 
our friend appeared wearing black gloves, and 
with tears in his cyes. Somebody said to me, 
at one of the reposes of the model: “ Poor 
Blanchard is having a paroxysm of grief.”” I 
looked around, and saw him putting the finish- 
ing touches upon an absurd caricature of one 
of the boys. Since then the “ paroxysms” 
have been numerous and the wall is nearly 
covered. Julian appears in their midst, jing- 
ling the money in his pocket. One of his 
notices—‘‘ Dues must be paid fn advance’—in 
guise of background, throwa ont his burly 
figure. 

Occasionally a noted Englishman drops in, 
and out again, before we know what angel we 
have entertained; or, rather, what angel bas 
entertained us, for have we not all drunk of 
his punch? Some two months since an elder- 
ly gentleman appeared, who signed the Mon- 
day list as Mr. Temple. He was tall, and had 
a little lisp anda little eye-class, a well-trained 
moustache, and a gold-headed cane. He called 
the young ladies ‘‘my dear” in the most 
fatherly manner. One of them, in her read- 
ing, having mixed the Bourbons, he kindly 
disentangled the branches during the posing 
of the model one Monday, and was graciously 
complimented by her upon his astonishing 
memory. No one paid much attention to Mr. 
T., for he did not draw very well, and that is 
the only distinction in our democracy ; but he 
was voted a gentleman, for he paid an extra 
punch on departing. We now know that he 
who passed for Mr. Temple was no other than 
Lord Dufferin, late governor-general of Can- 
ada, and that he was called away as minister 
from the Court of St. Jamesto St. Peters- 
burg. 

Lord Dufferin told a gentleman who was in 
the secret of his incognito that he had enjoyed 
hugely going down in the early morning and 
‘roughing it’ with the rest. 

And now remain the ladies. There are three 
demoiselles Americaines, who are regular comers 
and hard workers. A Greek lady comes in oc- 
casionally. The Americans have no difficulty 
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fn the studio, for they attend to their own 
business and ask for no favors. They are re- 
spectable and respected. When one asks them 
if it is not disagreeable to work from the nude, 
they open thefr eyes. It isa matter of habit. 
One feels, these men and women take off their 
clothes so naturally, that they are a different 
raceof unfeathered bipeds, who were not meant 
to wear clothes. The Frenchmen may say dis- 
agreeable things before ladies, but never to 
them ; and one is not obliged to understand 
always a foreign tongue, and, aboveall, foreign 
argot. The bad air and smoke are hard for all. 

And this fs Julian’s as I seeit. A rough place 
in which to do hard work, to rereive the best 
of criticism, and to do battle with the strong- 
est. May it long be open to us all. 

Pants, Dec. 30th, 1879. 











Science. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


Tar evidence upon which Professor J. D. 
Whitney has for some years believed in the 
existence of man during the closing part of 
the Tertiary epoch in California has just been 
published in detail, and will be found in his 
report upon the auriferous gravels of the 
Sierra Nevada. 

We will first describe the position tn which 
the human remains are supposed to have oc- 
curred, and then present the evidence upon 
which the remains are assigned to that post- 
tion. 

Calaveras and Tuolumne Counties are situ- 
ated upon the western flank of the Sierra 
Navada Mountains, 120 miles or more directly 
east of San Francisco. In these counties, as 
elsewhere, gold is found, not only in the 
gravels of the present river systems, but also 
in those of an independent system of drainage 
vastly more ancient. These earlier gravels 
have,in many places, been preserved by a 
capping of lava, which was poured forth in 
immense quantities from vents in the moun- 
tain, higher up. The size of the early gravel 
deposits show that the volume of the streams 
was larger than now. Then, a< now, therivers 
must have flowed down the valleys. Fora 
while, at the close of the Tertiary period or 
the beginning of the Quarternary, lava, instead 
of water, poured down these valleys, and fora 
great distance obliterated the water-courses 
and sealed up the accumulated cravels, with 
all their treasnre. 

But the rains continued to fall and the 
waters continued to flow, seeking or making 
channels wherever they could ontside of their 
former courses. There they have been at 
work ever since, till, on either side of the old 
lava flow, they have worn channels or can- 
yons 2,000 feet deep in hard slate rocks; thus 
leaving the old gravels, with their capping of 
basalt, in long flat-topped mountain-ridges, as 
indicated by the oft-repeated generic name 
Table Mountain. 

It will readily be seen that these upper grav- 
els, whether we call them Tertiary or Quater- 
nary, are, with reference to the historical 
period, very ancient, though recent if spoken of 
from a geological point of view. The question 
of man’s antiquity does not turn on the name 
of the formation; but upon the facts above 
mentioned and the reality of their existence 
in the upper gravels. Indeed, there does not 
seem to be any hard-and-fast line of demarca- 
tion between the Tertiary formation and the 
Quaternary or recent. 

The evidence that human remains and {m- 
plements have been taken from under Table 
Mountain is as follows. It is natural that the 
most of it comes from plain miners, and not 
from professed geologists ; but so many inde- 
pendent witnesses, from different localities, 
have testified to the facts, and circumstantial 
evidence has so fully corroborated their state- 
ments, that Professor Whitney thinks they 
are now beyond question. 

Dr. Snell, of Sonora, began a systematic 
collection of animal and human remains from 
the mines in his vicinity as early as 1863. In 
his collection were several objects marked as 
“ From under Table Mountain,” among which 
was a human jaw. Dr. Snell’s collection was 
destroyed by fire, and he died in 1899; but 
Professor Whitney and Mr. Voy repeatedly 
examined it and conversed with him. A stone 
utensil, apparently used for grinding, was the 
only one which Dr. Snell claims to have taken 
with his own hands from the dirt as it came 
out of the tunnel under the mountain. 

In 1857 Hon Paul Hubbs, of Valejo, Cal., 
anda former state superintendent of public 
instruction, picked a portion of a human skull 
out of the dirt as it was bronght from the 
Valentine Shaft, under Table Mountain, near 
Shaw’s Flat. This was given to the Rev. C. F. 
Winslow, Who svon after (Oct. 7th, 1857,) di- 
Vided it, and sent one piece to the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences and the other to the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, in whose “ Pro- 





low’s original communication may be found. 

Ten years after, Mr. Hiubbs more fully de- 
tailed the circumstances of the discovery, and 
Professor Whitney and Gorham Blake, Esq., 
made special examination of the locality and 
special inquiries of the owners of the mine, 
and satisfied themselves that the bone really 
came from under the basaltic covering of 
Table Mountain. Mr. Walton, one of the 
owners, did not remember anything about the 
bone; but did remember that a “‘ mortar” had 
been found in the tunnel, near the same sit- 
uation. 

In 1864 Mr. Oliver W. Stevens gave to Mr. 
Voy a large stone bowl, encrusted with 
eulphuret of fron, which he makes affidavit that 
he picked with his own hands from a car-load 
of dirt which came from a tunnel under Table 
Mountain, 200 feet in, at Shaw’s Flat. 

Mr. Llewellyn Pierce also makes affidavit 
that a certain stone mortar which he gave to 
Mr. Voy was taken from under Table Moun- 
tain, 1,800 feet from.the mouth of the tunnel. 

All this is prelimiinary to the famous Ca- 
laveras skull, the facts about which are as 
follows. In February, 1866, Mr. Mattison, one- 
of the owners of aclaim on Bald Mountain, 
near Altaville, says he took from a tunnel 
under the basaltic capping of the mountain an 
object which, on account of encrusted earthy 
and stony material, he thought at first to be 
the petrified root of atree, but which he dis- 
covered to be a portion of a skull. He took 
it to Mr. Scribner, agent of the express com- 
pany, who, after seeing the importance of 
the discovery, passed it over to Dr, Wm. 
Jones, of Murphy’s, a physician of extensive 
practice and scientific tastes. Both these gen- 
tlemen are well known to Prof. Whitney and 
their veracity is vouched for by him. The 
skull was forwarded by Dr. Jones to the office 
of the state survey,on the following June 
(1866). Mr. Mattison has been repeatedly in- 
terviewed, and hfs testimony is uniformly 
coherent and explicit, to the effect that he 
took the skull with hisown hands from gravel 
underneath a capping of forty feet of black 
lava and in connection with driftwood. The 
appearance of the skull in every way corrob- 
orates his statement. ‘The original encrusta- 
tion shows that it was not taken from a cave. 
Dr. Wyman, of Harvard College, and Prof. 
Whitney together carefully removed the en- 
crustations from the skull. Fragments of 
bones and gravel and shells were so wedged 
into the cavities of the skull as to satisfy them 
that there could be no mistake as to the char- 
acter of the situation in which it was found. 
Chemical analysis showed that organic matter 
was nearly absent, and the carbonate of lime 
had largely displaced the phosphate—4, ¢., it 
was in a fossilized condition. 

We omit mention of a large number of hu- 
man remains found at great depths in the 
ancient higher level gravels, where not cov- 
ered with lava, though some of them are, doubt- 
less, of the same age with the others. 

According to Professor Whitney, the evi- 
dence ‘‘all points in one direction, and there 
has never been any attempt made to pass off 
on apy member of the Survey anything out of 
keeping or, so to speak, out of harmony with 
what has been already found or might be ex- 
pected to be found. It has always been the 
same kind of implements which have been 
exhibited to us—namely, the coarsest and the 
least finished which one would suppose could 
be made and still be implements at all.’’ 
This result, he cogently remarks, would hard- 
ly be possible, where so many parties are con- 
cerned in furnishing the evidence, except the 
objects were genuine, and shows to his mind 
that the evidence has not been gotten up to 
deceive. 

With a single reference to the efforts to dis- 
credit the ‘“‘Calaveras Skull’ we will close. 
We readin Dr. SouthalPs ‘“ Recent Origin of 
Man” (p. 558) that “‘ Dr. Andrews informs us 
[Dr. 8.] that the Rev. R. W. Patterson, D.D., of 


Chicago, tells him that he was informed by the 
Rev. W. (1?) W. Brier, a reliable minister of 
Alvarado, Cal., that his [Brier’s} brother, a 
miner, wasone of two men who took the so- 
called Calaveras Skull from a cave in the 
sides of the valley, and placed it in the shaft, 
where it was found, and that the w ole object 
was a practical joke, to deceive Prof. Whit- 
ney, the geologist.” Whether this is probable 
can be judged from the foregoing statement of 
facts. At any rate, it would be the proper 
thing now for this renegade brother of the Rev. 
Mr. Brier’s to submit himself to cross-exram- 
ination from competent parties, so as to give 
the world all the izht possible. 


A wumBerR of notes have recently 
appeared in The American Naturalist showing 
that several snakes imitate the rattlesnake in 
vibrating their tails, and thus producing a 
“ noise,”” when disturbed or teased. 
esnake has usually been regarded as 
a stumbling-block in the way of evolutionists ; 
but three species of coluber, or racing snakes, 

: a buzzing sound by shaking the tail, 

as throughout Nature, there are facts 
pointing to a reduction to general laws of what 
seem in superficial observations to be excep- 





tions to general rules, 
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ceedings” (Vol. VI, p. 278) the Rev. Mr. Wins- 


> 
- Personalities. 

Mr. Steruen P. Nasu, of the well-known 
law firm of Nash & Holt, 50 Wall Street, was 
last week elected president of the “ Bar Asso. 
elation of New York,’ a position of influence 
and honor. There were two tickets in the 
field, one of which was headed by Mr. Charles 
O’Conor and the other by Mr. Nash, who 
was successful. Mr. Nash, the new president, 
was one of the founders of the ‘‘ Bar Associa- 
tion’? and has always been an active member. 
He has served as one of the executive com- 
mittee and for several terms as vice-president. 
His age is about sixty years. He has long 
been a prominent member of the New York 
Bar. His practice has been largely in connec- 
tion with trusts, estates, and corporations 
and he is esteemed a leading authority on 
ecclesiastical law. He is a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church for this diocese, a vestryman of 
Trinity Church, and a trustee of Columbia 
College. 


---.The present Belgian prime minister, Mr. 
Frére-Orban, when he was a poor law student 
and named only Freére, fell in love with the 
daughter of a rich, aristocratic family, named 
Orban. She returned his love; but her 
parents opposed him. When he was about to 
be examined, she said to him: “If you suc- 
ceed, come in the evening to the box at the 
opera, in which I shall be with my parents 
and some of their friends.” ‘ But will they 
admit me?”’’ asked the poor student. ‘‘I will 
take care of that,” replied the. girl. Frére 
passed the examination with great credit, and 
presented himself at the box. His sweetheart 
rose as he entered and kissed him, in the pres- 
ence of the whole company. After that there 
was nothing for the parents to do but to an- 
nounce an engagement between them. When 
the marriage took place, he added, by request 
of the parents, the more aristocratic name to 
his own. 





...-Gen. Jeff. C. Davis, of the United States 
army, who died a few weeks ago, at Chicago, 
was one of the heroes of Fort Sumter, having 
been a member of the gallant band who were 
imprisoned with Col. Anderson during all the 
dark days in which the South Carolina traitors 
kept the fort besieged and having endured 
with them the three-days bombardment which 
woke the nation toa sense of its duty. Dur- 
ing the last day and a half of his life his mind 
wandered at intervals, and in his delirium he 
would relate over the scenes that were enacted 
there during his dismal captivity. It was the 
one epoch of his life that was more firmly im- 
pressed upon him than any other. 


....When Thaddeus Stevens was a young 
lawyer, he became vexed over a ruling of the 
Justice by which he lost his cause. He banged 
his books on the table, picked up his hat, and 
started for the door, muttering. The Justice, 
jealous for the dignity of the court, called 
after him, impressively : ‘‘ Mr. Stevens !’’ Mr. 
%teyens stopped, turned, and bowed defer- 
eutially. ‘‘ Mr. Stevens,’’ said the Judge, ‘‘ do 
youintend by such conduct to express your 
contempt to this court?’ And Stevens, with 
mock seriousness, answered: ‘ Zxpress my 
contempt for this court! No, sir! I was 
trying to conceal it, your Honor!” 


....Items inthe life of Benjamin Fish, of 
Trenton, N. J., now in his ninety-fifth year, 
are that he lent a thousand dollars to Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt at the beginning of his career ; 
brought down the first anthracite coal that 
descended the Delaware, in 1823; managed the 
old stage line and steamboat company between 
New York and Philadelphia fifty-five years 
ago; was an original director and has been 
ever since a director of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad Company ; and drove the first freight- 
ear over the railroad between South Amboy 
and Bordentown, a horse being the motive 
power. His may be called an eventful life. 


....Mr. Arthur P. Gorman, the newly-elected 
United States senator from Maryland, was 
once a page in the Senate. He was afterward 
private secretary to the Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglas, then Postmaster of the Senate. He 
lost this place through his devotion to Presi- 
dent Johnson ; but Mr. Johnson “‘ took care of 
him” and made him a collector of internal 
revenue, He has since figured in state 
politics and has been president of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. He is also a man of 
note in the base-ball world. 


....The wife of Governor Van Zandt, of 
Rhode Island, who barely-escaped the Russian 
mission, is a daughter of Albert G. Greene, 
whose name is widely known as the author of 
“Old Grimes is Dead.”’ : 


...-Mrs. Jemes, the widow of G. P. R. 
James, the novelist, is living at Eau-Claire, 
Wis. She is eighty years old and is cared for 
by her sons. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY ist. 
TRUE DISCIPLES.—Marrz. v, 1—16. 


Nores.—‘‘ He went up into a mountain.”’— 
Rather, the mountain. It was somewhere near 
Capernaum, and tradition, with no special 
authority, identifies it with the hill of Hattin, 
near the Sea of Galilee. “* Was set.’’—The 
Oriental attitude for instruction. “ His 
disciples.."—Not merely the twelve. Probably 
others who followed him most closely, like the 
seventy whom he chose. ** Blessed.”’— 
Jesus was inaugurating his kingdom. Those 
were very fortunate, happy, blessed who had 
partinit. People were expecting it, and had 
very false notions of it. Christ here desires 
to explain who are the persons to whom it 
belongs. “* Poor in spirit.”’—Whose spirit 
is like that we naturally expect in poor people, 
who are not proud, but humble. “ King- 
dom of Heaven.”"—The spiritual kingdom, 
Christ’s new dispensation. “* The meek." — 
Who do not resent affronts, but are gentle and 
forgiving. “Against you falsely.”°— The 
word “‘ falsely ”’ has probably been introduced 
into the text from some reader’s marginal 
note. * The salt of the earth.”.—What pre- 
serves the earth from cosruption. ‘* If the 
salt have lost his savor.”"—We should say its 
savor; but when the Bible was translated the 
word tts was not used and would have been 
regarded as a vulgarism. The salt of Pales- 
tine was quite impure, having considerable 
earthy matter ; and when the salt, kept in large 
heaps out of doors, had lost its better part, by 
being dissolved out by the rains, etc., there 
remained the earthy residuum, which was 
worthless. “* A city that is set on a hill." — 
That is the way that in the East and in ancient 
times cities were generally set, for the sake of 
protection against incursions. “ Light a 
candle,”"—Rather, an earthen ofl-lamp. 
“A candlestick.”"—The stand for the lamp. 
** Under a bushel.’’—Rather, the bushel. 
Every one was expected to have a modius,a 
sort of peck measure, in his houée. “ Tet 
your light so shine."—The word so here does 
not mean in such a way that; but it means 
in a similar way. As the light put in a candle- 
stick gives abundant light, so let the light of 
your example shine. 

Instruction.—The Kingdom of Heaven is very 
different from the kingdoms of the earth. 
Christ tried to make his assertions about his 
Kingdom startling, paradoxical, so as to fix 
them in the memory of his disciples. Earthly 
kingdoms are for the rich, the proud, the 
mighty, the soldiers who fight, the oppressors. 
They are regarded as the happy, fortunate 
ones; not the poor, the weak, the oppressed. 

There is a sort of sacred communism in the 
Gospel. It is good news for the poor. There 
{s no special place in it for the rich and mighty; 
but the lowest bas as good a chance as the 
rich—yes, a better chance. Why should not 
our churches now care more for,the poor? 

But it is those who have the virtues of poverty 
that are blessed, who are poor in spirit. There 
is no special virtue in poverty unless the spirit 
is humble, just as there is no special merit in 
being persecuted unless it be for righteous- 
ness’ sake. Don’t think that because you are 
poor the Lord will accept you. There may be 
rich men get into Heaven before you. Some 
rich people are poor in spirit, and some poor 
people are very proud in spirit. The good 
David was rich and a king. 

The meek shall inherit the earth. How can 
that be? Certainly it is not literally, for they 
are the poor that. have been spoken of. But 
they shall have a part in the victory of Christ 
over the earth and its principles of wicked- 
ness ; and in Christ’s glory all things shall be 
theirs. Even here all things shall work to- 
gether for their good. 

How easy most of these beatitudes are to 
acquire forone’s self. Anybody can be a peace- 
maker. Are you? Do you try to avoid every 
word that will give offense? When you see 
quarreling and hard feeling, do you try to ex- 
plain things, and excuse people’s faults, and 
smooth out all that is crooked? Are you pure 
in heart? It is within your easy reach. Do 
Sa detest every impure act, word, and 

ought? Do you refuse t 
orn the impure? If pony © ee 
see God. 

If we are Christians, we must try to be the 
salt of the earth. The business of salt is to 
keep things from decaying. For that purpose 
we put iton meat. Then, if we find ourselves 
pat, in school, or work, or in the family, with 
those whose characters are not Christian, our 
business is to purify them, to keep them from 

ing society. Letus see if we are doing 
the work of salt. Have you made anything 
purer and healthier by your influence? 
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School and Gollege. 

Tae Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Kentucky, in his report for 1879, claims 
that the public school system of that state has 
made a great advance within the last ten years. 
Ten years ago it was in an apparently dying 
condition, ‘‘too far gone to complain”; now 
it has a firmer grasp on the people than ever 
before, is discussed and forced on attention 
everywhere. The wealthiest counties are 
becoming its best friends and the people are 
voting to tax themselves to raise a half million 
dollars a year to supplement the public grant. 
Eighteen hundred school-houses, most of them 
tasteful and comfortable, have been built 
within the last eight years; and a home supply 
of teachers has been furnished from the best 
young men and women of the state, who, 
choosing the business for their life-work, are 
taking the places of the former temporary 
teachers. Much of this improvement is due 
to the energy of State Superintendent Hender- 
son, who retired from office last September. 
His final report was written for permanent 
usefulness. 


....Dr. Charles J. Stille has resigned the 
office of provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the John Welsh Centennial pro- 
fessorship of history and English literature in 
the same institution, to take effect at the end 
of the present college year. His object is to go 
abroad, while he is still young enough to en- 
joy and profit by the results of travel. Dr. 
Stille became a professor in the University in 
1866, and its provost in 1868. The professorship 
of history and English literature was endowed 
and given its present name after the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, by the application of a testi- 
monial of $50,000 which the citizens gave to 
the Hon. John Welsh, in acknowledgment of 
his services. : 


..-»-Dartmonth College, with the associated 
institutions, has 228 students in the College, 
49in the Chandler Scientific Department, 31 
in the Agriculttral College, 84 in the Medical 
College, and 4 in the Thayer School of En- 
gineering; in all, 396 students. About one 
hundred scholarships, yielding an average of 
$70 a year, are assigned at the discretion of the 
faculty, according to regulations laid down by 
the founders and the rules of the institution. 
An alcove in the library of the College has 
been set apart for the reception and perma- 
nent presentation of books, pamphlets, ora- 
tions, and addresses of the alumni. The 
Quinquennial an enlargement of the Triennial 
Catalogue will be published in June, 1880. 





...- Seventy-five students have entered upon 
the classical course and forty upon the literary 
course this year at Oberlin. Only the former 
students will receive degrees on completing 
their course. A system of elective studies for 
sophomores and freshmen has been in oper- 
ation at this institution for four years, with 
good results. The authorities of the College 
hope to acquire some of the fossil remains of 
the gigantic Dinosaurus which was recently 
discovered in Colorado by a member of the 
present senior class. Two of these bones are 
already inthe cabinet and are the largest of 
the kind yet found, with the exception of 
these from the same bed, nowin Philadelphia. 


....- Rutgers College has this year 143 stu- 
dents—viz., 2 resident graduates, 99 in the 
classical, 33 in the scientific, and 9 in special 
departments. The senior class numbers 30 in 
the classical and 5 in the scientific department. 
By resolution of the board of trustees, the de- 
grees of A. M. and M. 8. will not be conferred 
after June, 1881, in course; but only as the re- 
sult of examination. The College needs funds 
for the endowment of professorships, for the 
increase and preservation in good order of the 
library, and for additions year by year to the 
supply of working apparatus in every depart- 
ment. 


....-The University of Wisconsin has 324 
students in college studies, of whom 91 are 
special students and 2 resident graduates. 
The others are: seniors, 37; juniors, 48; 
sophomores, 63 ; freshmen, 83. It has, besides, 
52-law students and 105 in the sub-freshman 
class, making the whole number of students 
481. The new science building is in full occu- 
pation and affords the best opportunities for 
work ; and the astronomical observatory, built 
by the liberality of ex-Gov. C. C. Washburn, is 
finished and in use. : 


----The sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars has recently been paid to the University 
of Rochester, for its more complete endow- 
ment, by Messrs. John H. Deane, John B. 
Trevor, and Jeremiah Millbank. Mr. Deane, 
who gave half the amount, now offers, on con- 
dition that other friends of the University will 
raise another $100,000 for its permanent en- 
dowment, to give it $50,000 as a perpetual 
fund, the,imcome of which shall be applied to 
the higher education of the sons of Baptist 
ministers. 
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Tue man who was hemmed in by a crowd 
has been troubled with a stitch in his side ever 
since. 

...“ How are the mighty fallen!’ At last 
accounts, they were doing as well as could be 


‘expected. 


....A woman, hearing a great deal abou! 
‘preserving autumn leaves,”’ put up some, 
but afterward told a neighbor they were not 
fit to eat. 


...‘* There,”’ said a charming lady, witha 
naive expression, that made her face radiant, 
pointing to an ebony case of chinaware, 
‘that is my brick-bat cabinet.” 


...-A bright little five-year-old miss was 
taken to the barn to see some sheep, and, after 
looking at them for a it, she exclaimed ; 
“Oh! Auntie, see! The sheep all wear their 
hair banged.” 


...-A young lady who didn’t admire the 
custom in vogue among her sisters of writing 
a letter, and then cross-writing it to illegibil- 
ity, said she would prefer her epistles “ with- 
out an overskirt.”’ 





....It was at a temperance meeting. The 
speaker increased in eloquence and noise, and 
he cried: ‘* Yes, my friends, we'll lift our tem- 
perance vessel out ofthe mire and mud, onto 
hard, dry ground, and then sail beautifully 
along.” 


....Artemus Ward once said, softly and sad_ 
ly, to Mark Twain: ‘‘ Clemens, I have done too 
much fooling, too much trifling. I am going to 
write something that will live.’ Safd Twain: 
‘* Well, what, for instance?’ Ward sadly re- 
plied; ‘A lie.” 


...The Congregationalist tells of a washer- 
woman who, being commended by her pastor for 
her regular attendance and close attention at 
church, said: ‘‘ Yes, after my hard week’s 
work is done I git so rested.to come to church 
and sit and think about nothin’.” 


...-A little’ girl passing the Washington 
Statue, lately, asked a lady who was with her if 
Washington was buried there. ‘ No,’’ said 
the lady. ‘‘Where is he buried?” said the 
little. girl. ‘‘I don’t know,’ said the lady. 
‘Then I guess you don’t read your Bible 
much,”’’ said little innocence. 


...-The following colloquy is reported to 
have occurred on Upper Main Street, Lewiston, 
Maine, on Christmas Day: Small Boy, to Gov- 
ernor Garcelon: ‘“‘Did ye hear that a boy had 
fallen into a well fifty feet deep, Doctor?” 
“No; and how did they get him out?’ 
“Sent word to the Governor and Council to 
count him out,” said the lad. 


..-.An Englishman arrived in this country a 
few weeks ago, and as he stepped on the pier 
at New York a cable dispatch was placed in 
his hand summoning him home. Two hours 
later he sailed for London. It is now said that 
he intends to write a book descriptive of 
America and the Americans. Heretofore En- 
glishnen have been in this country at least 


two days before they have undertaken such a 
work. 


....An unsuitable present for a rich man: a 
razor, because then he is tempted to get rid 
of his heirs..... A valuable present for an un- 
married carpenter: a saw, because with it he 
can reduce his board....A nice gift for a 
lamplighter: a ladder, because he is thereby 
enabled to enjoy different climes....A suit- 
able present for a married carpenter: a rule, 
for with it he can appreciate his wife’s sighs. 
...-A suitable present for a lawyer: a bunch 
of red tape, because with it he guards his 
deeds and actions....An indiscreet gift to a 
druggist: a mortar and pestle, because with 
them he often gives pounds and only gets 
shillings in return. 


...- Some time ago, one of Arkansas’s most 
widely-known statesmen, who is now dead, 
was passing along a street in Little Rock, when 
an old colored man, who had once belonged to 
him, approached, took off his hat, and passed 
a hand over his white wool, as he asked : 

“ Marster, gin de ole man fifty cent.’’ 

“Dan, you are a robber.”’ 

‘How ?”’ asked the astonished darky, open- 
ing his eyes, around which rough-shod age had 
walked. 

‘* Didn’t you see me put my hand into my 
pocket = 

** Yas, sah.” . 

‘* Well, you old rascal, you rob me of the 
pleasure of giving you money without being 
asked.”’ 

The old man received a dollar. Bowing 
almost to the ground, while tears came out and 
coursed through the aged prints around his 


eyes, he replied : 

“ Marster, & heart as you hab, and 
wid Abraham eand de Lord on your 
side, I don’t «ee can keep you out of 
Heaben.” 
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Mi ist rial Reais Regi rom 


BRASTED, L., Fleming, N. Y., resigns. 
BURT, D. E., Kennedy, N. Y., resigns. 
CONGER, O. T., accepts call to Osage, Iowa. 
COLWELL, A. J., accepts call to Minonk, fl. 


CORNISH, H. N., removes from Sherman, N. 
Y., to Northeast, Penn. 


EMORY, J. C., removes from Amsterdam, 
N. Y., to Lowell, Mass. 


FLETC Fraxx, closes his ministry in 
First ch., Paterson, N. J. 


FULTON, J., D.D., called to Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 


mune, Stmzon, Pana, accepts call to Paris, 


McFARLAND, D., Port Byron, declines call 
to Penfield, N. Y. 


MacLAURIN, D. D., Brisbin, N. Y., resigns. 
PERVEAR, H. A.,Gambridge, accepts call to 


Waltham, 88. 

PEASE, W. H., Jo Ny, ¥,, resigne. 

PUTNAM, J. W., m, called to Cort- 
land, K. “9 ; 3 

SAVAGE, BE. P., accepts call to Red Oak 
owe. tn tern y 


acoz?, 3-3 + Cleveland, O., to 

psilas 

SEVERANCE, 8. A., Newton Theo. Sem., de- 
clines th ig ort chi, Chelmsford, 
Mass. 


SMITH, G. B., Plainfield, N. H., resigns. 
nae os J. D., Meridian, called to Jordan, 


WEEKS, R. H., Sand Lake, N. Y., resigns. 


- WOMACK, B. R., Memphis, Tenn., resigns. 


WRIGHT, Josern, died, recently, at Werts- 
ville, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARMSTRONG, Epwarp Parson, Mansfield 
Center, accepts call to Killingworth, 
Conn. 

BELT, 8. D., Rock Falls, Ml., resigne. 

ee ie Erastus, called to Greenfield, 

ass. 


CLARK, D. 0., New Sharon, Me., asked to 
supply Stoughton, Mass., one year, 
COLEMAN, Geo. A., closes his labors at St. 
Charles, Tl. ; 
ELDREDGE, H. W., East Weymouth, Mass., 
resigns. 
GRIFFITHS, G., inst. at New Cambria, Mo. 
GROVER, G. W., Hannibal, Mo., dismissed. 
HILTON, J. V., Maverick ch., East Boston, 
““Mass., called to First ch., Denver, Col. 
INGERSOLL, E. P., D.D., Sache, wu. ., 
a call to Old South ch., Worcester, 
ass. 
LITCH, J. L., Stanstead, P. Q., accepts call to 
Littleton, NH | ws 
MILLER, Wiatam, Killingsworth, accepts 
call to Rocky Hill, Conn., one year. 
MONTGOMERY, M. W., Fort Scott, Kansas, 
resigns. 
MOORE, Daxter M., ord. as evangelist at Falls 
Village, Conn. 
PAINTER, Hosart K., Oberlin College, ord. 
at Mazeppa, Minn. 
ROGERS, H. M., Holden, Mass., resigns. 
SHATTUCK, C. 8., Millville, N. Y., accepts 
eali to North Adams, Mich. 
SMITH, Isatam P., Centerville, called to 
Chatham, Mass. 
SMITH, Moses, invited to supply Second ch., 
Detroit, Mich., one year. 
ome, Ww. H., ord. and inst. at Hillsboro, 


TARO Jzuasz ¥., declines call to Decorah, 

a- 

THOMPSON, W. J., Hartford, invited to supply 
at South Glastonbury, Conn. 

THRALL, J. B., Benicia, Cal., accepts call to 
Derby, Conn. 

TODD, Q. C., ord. at Corning, Iowa. 

WILSON, Geo. E., North Adams, accepts call 
to Clinton, Mich. 

WOODWELL, W. H., Mount Vernon, N. H., 


resigns, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 

BEACH, 8. W., accepts call to Twelfth ch., 
Baltimore, Ind. 

BLISS, Joun C., Plainfield, N. J., resigned, 
Jan. 18th. 

MOORE, R. R., Pittsburgh, Penn., called to 
Newark, O. 


MONTGOMERY, A. J., died recently in Mer- 
cer County, Penn., aged 31. 


REASER, J. G., Carlinsville, Il., accepts call 
to Westminster ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWARD, D. D., Yonkers, N. Y., accepts call 
to New Providence, R. 1. 


THOMAS, Anprew, Louisville, accepts call to 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


WOOD, H. W., Carroliton, Ky., accepts invi- 
tation to supply Joplin, Mo. " 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BACKUS, Artuur M., Elyria, O., accepts 
call to Dedham, Mass. 


CAPRON, ALExanpeR, Adrian, Mich., accepts 
call to Port Jervis, N. , i . 


CORBETT, S1pxer, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn., 
resigns. 
ed =. Scort B., accepts call to Walton, 


STERRETT, J. MacBrrps, is settled at Bed- 
ford, Penn. 

WEERE, W. N., accepts call to Fort Wayne, 
nd. 


WORTHINGTON, E. W., accepts call to West 
Haven, Conn, 
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The prompt mention tn our Uast of “ Books of the Week" 
will be constdered by us an equivalent to thew pub- 
Nehers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


RECENT POETEY. 

Tae mathematician who asked, when 
poetry was under discussion, What does it 
prove? might have put the question more 
strongly than he did if Mr. Theodore 
Tilton’s Thou and I: A Lyric of Human 
Life, and other Poems (R. Worthington) had 
been handed to him as an answer. It 
would have puzzled him greatly, as it will 
puzzle many who are not mathematicians, 
but genuine lovers of poetry; for they will 
recall no standard by which to test it—no 
standard, that is, ever before used by an 
English or Américan poet—in the compo- 
sition of amorous verse. It is correctly 
enough described a ‘Lyric of Human 
Life,” if one is willing to admit that human 
life is nothing but human love. If the ad- 
mission be denied, as we think it must, the 
description fails, of course. It is a lyric, 
however—the longest, perhaps, in the lan- 
guage; and its sole object is the glorifica- 
tion of the love of aman and a woman, the 
man who speaks being the first person and 
the woman whom he addresses the second, 
their life-long partnership summing itself 
up in the intensely personal pronouns 
“Thou and I.” 

Mr. Tilton has written, as we have said, 
the longest love lyric in the language; but 
he has not added to its wealth of love 
poetry. Thereis not a stanza in it that 
sticks in the memory, like the opening 
stanza of Coleridge’s “‘ Genevieve” or like 
Tennyson's couplet: 

“ "Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all.” 
He has dallied with the innocence of love 
like old age, especially when old age is gar- 
rulous. The eagerness with which he lias 
pursued his glowing fancies and the ease 
with which he has written his musical 
numbers—the force, in short, which has 
possessed his mind—has prevented him from 
thinking clearly and speaking pointedly, 
“Thou and I” is a rhapsody, from the first 
line to the last; but it is such a rhapsody as 
only a clever man could have indulged in, 
and the talent displayed in it is not ofa 
common order. Mr. Tilton’s management 
of the varied resources of the lyric is re- 
markable for its skill, and his diction is 
nervous and often felicitous. There isa 
flavor about it which suggests the inspired 
Hebrew writers, and which impresses upon 
it a certain archaic simplicity and solemni- 
ty that is very striking. 

The best things in Mr. Tilton’s volume 
are the smaller poems, which show the 
same skill in versification as ‘‘ Thou and 
I,” and which will be found more general- 
ly enjoyable, in that the theme of each is 
more distinctly wrought out; and that, 
with few exceptions, they concern the reader, 
and not the writer. They are odjective—to 
adopt the nomenclature of Coleridge—and 
in intention, at least, aredramatic. ‘‘ Prince 
and Peasant” and ‘‘The Lord of the 
Land” are good specimens of narrative 
poetry, as, ina lighter sense, are ‘“‘ Marg- 
ery’s Beads,” ‘‘ Cupid's Puzzle,” ‘‘A Friend 
in Need is a Friend Indeed,” and “ The 
French Lesson.” More purely poetical 
than these is ‘‘ The Chant Celestial,” which 
is rather remotely connected with the Ar- 
thurian legends, and ‘‘ The Grave on the 
Prairie,” a poem of incident and reflection, 
the incident being the discovery of a mound 
in Texas, with the name of ‘‘ Mary” upon 
it, and the reflection sueh as would natur- 
ally occur to a poetic mind upon this dis- 
covery. Mr. Tilton has reason to congratu- 
late himself on this poem, which for accu- 
racy of landscape and justness of medita- 
tion would add to the laurels of any poet 
living. 

Mr. Robert D. Joyce, who broke ground 
a couple of years since with the little epic 
of ‘‘ Deirdre” (which was wondrously well 
received, all things considered), comes be- 
fore us again with another little epic, en- 
titled ‘‘Blanid.” The scene, like that of 
‘‘Deirdre,” is laid in the Ireland of old 
time; the characters are the fair women 
and brave men of that turbulant land; and 
its plot is a tangled web of adventures, 
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chivalrous and otherwise, in which love 
and murder are woven in about equal 
proportions. - The lovers of narrative poe- 
try will find as much plot as they want in 
**Blanid,” and as much historical and 
legendary lore likewise. It is as true, we 
think, to the Ireland of the old bards as 
Moore’s ‘‘ Lalla Rookh” is to the East of 
the story-tellers; and it is more naturally, 
though less carefully, written. It reads like 
an improvisation, which winds hither and 
thither as the whim of the improvisator 
directs and the usage of his verse de- 
mands. We see no reason why Mr. Joyce 
should not rank among the best narrative 
poets of the time; but, in order to do so, he 
must write more compactly than he has 
done hitherto, indulge less in description, 
correct mercilessly, and keep his verse 
during the Horatian period. His future 
depends on himself. (Roberts Brothers.) 

If the publication of the complete works of 
an author during his life-time does not prove 
that he is considered a classic, it certainly 
proves that he is known to be popular and 
that a complete edition of his works will be 
a safe speculation. This reason, then, if no 
other, is the justification of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in bringing out The Complete 
Poetical Writings of J. G. Holland, a hand- 
some octavo of over five hundred pages, with 
twenty-five full-page illustrations, drawn by 
the best American artists and cut by the 
best American engravers. The poetical 
popularity of Dr. Holland is a fact which 
cannot be disputed, however much it may 
be caviled at, and which depends upon 
something which his critics have not per- 
ceived—viz., that there is a large class of 
readers in this country who were ready to 
hear what he had to say, and who valued 
it for what it was to them, and not for what 
it was as ‘literature. Thousands could 
understand the problem of good and evil 
as he set it before them in ‘* Bitter-Sweet” 
who could by no possibility understand it 
as it is set before them by Goethe, in 
‘*Faust”; and it was well that they should 
understand it, in whatever way they could. 
The few who are chosen, like Goethe, have 
their mission, and a great one it is; and the 
many who are called, but not chosen, have 
also their mission, and it is not to be de- 
spised. ° 

*“‘Bitter-Sweet” is an offshoot of ‘‘ Faust” 
in one direction, as much as Bailey's ‘‘ Fes- 
tus,” in another and Alexander Smith’s 
‘*Life Drama” in another; and, whatever 
we may think of its intellectual value, as 
compared with that of these works, it is 
"certainly an indigenous production—a pro- 
duction as characteristic of the garden- 
er by whom the seed was sown, and of 
the ground in which it grew, as ‘‘ Faust” 
was of the lordly planter who found the 
original seed and set it out in his native 
German soil. It isa poem which the peo- 
ple have read and will read. The same 
may be said of ‘‘ Kathrina,” which is notso 
good, and of ‘‘ The Mistress of the Manse,” 
which is not good atall. The best things 
in Dr. Holland’s volume (and they are very 
good of their kind) are ‘‘ The Puritan’s 
Guest,” ‘‘ Jacob Hurd’s Child,” and ‘‘ Daniel 
Gray.” They are additions to American 
poetry, in that only an American could 
have written them, and that they deal 
with American themes—the first two with 
the legendary side of old New England life, 
and the’ iast with a phase of ‘character 
which lingers in the New England of to- 
day. We are glad to have these poems, 
and would be glad to have a volume of the 
same sort from the same pen. 

The Goodale sisters have come down a 
peg, in that they have descended from 
among the ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,” where we 
saw them a year ago, and have gone wan- 
dering In Berkshire with the Wild Flowers. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) They are the same 
bright, precocious little ladies now that they 
were then. They have a remarkable talent 
for writing smooth rhymes, and a talent no 
less remarkable for producing something 
which atthe first sight passes for thought. 
They have sung the praises of thirty-one 
different wild flowers native to the county 
in which they were born, Miss Elaine being 
the laureate of seventeen and Miss Dora of 
fourteen. The task which they set them- 
selves, or which was set‘for-them, in this 
book was one which ho poet could have 
hoped to perform successfully, as will be 





plain to their readers when they-recal! all 





the good flower poems in the language, of 
which Wordsworth has written only three 
that are rememberable—two on the daisy 
and one on the lesser celandine; Burns 
one, on the daisy; and Bryant two— 
one on the yelluw violet and another 
on the fringed gentian. Flowers are 
exceedingly poetical things in themse]ves; 
but they resist the most persistent efforts of 
the poets to transmute them into poems, 
their grace and charm being too delicate 
and evanescent to bear an elaborate setting 
forth in words. The greatest poets, as 
Shakespeare and Milton, have only given 
us floral suggestions and hints, as the cata- 
logue put into the mouth of Perdita, in 
‘The Winter’s Tale,” and into the mouth 
of the bewailing shepherd in ‘‘ Lycidas.” 
Miss Dora and Miss Elaine have done as 
well as we had any right to expect, when 
considering the difficulties inherent in the 
nature of their work, and have added to the 
stock of passable poetry ‘on flowers. Their 
verses are fluent, their fancies pretty, and 
their glimpses of out-door life enjoyable. 
One has to make believe before he can 
think their effusions poetry, just as the 
Marchioness had to make believe before she 
could think her orange-peel and water lem 

onade; but it can be donein their case, no 
doubt, as it was done in the case of the Da- 
vidson Sisters, who were not gifted with 
the genius which we think these little Berk- 
shire girls possess. 

The Harpers publish in their ‘‘ Half-Hour 
Series” a collection of American Ballads, by 
Thomas Dunn English, M.D., LL.D., who, 
we believe, has not hitherto enjoyed the 
honor of appearing inavolume. Thereare 
thirty-three of them, and they cover a space 
of thirty-seven years, the first, ‘“Ben Bolt,” 
having been published in the New York 
Mirror, in 1842; the last, an ‘‘ Occasional 
Poem,” in the Newark Advertiser, in 1879. 
They cover a good deal of ground, includ- 
ing several battle-fields of the Colonial 
period and the Revolution, as well as the 
lesser battle-fields upon which American 
humanity is now struggling, particularly 
the colored race, who figure here in two 
clever ballads, ‘“‘Crsar Rowan” and 
“Momma Phebe.” They are so good and 
so original that we wish there were more 
of the same sort to keep them company. 
Almost any practiced versifier could have 
written the rest of the book; but only a 
true poet could have enlisted our sympa- 
thies with such simple dialect studies as 
these. 

Mr. James B. Kenyon tries his ‘‘ prentice 
han’” in a volume which he calls Out of 
the Shadows, which he tells us is a song, 
with variations. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) It 
is divided into three parts, which treat re- 
spectively of ‘‘ Evening,” ‘‘ Midnight,” and 
“Morning,” ahd give rise to between 
seventy and eighty different metrical effu- 
sions. The main theme is love in its differ- 
ent phases, which never rise here above the 
commonplace, and never by any chance 
deviate into warmth of expression. We 
ean praise Mr. Kenyon for one thing. He 
has really tried to master the difficulties of 
the legitimate sonnet, and, if he had had 
anything to say, would really have written 
sonnets. 


J. Luella Dowd presents us with a vol- 
ume of Wayside Leaves, which were hardly 
worth the gathering. They are of two 
sorts, verse and prose, and the reader (if he 
pays his money) has his choice. Our indi- 
vidual taste leads us to prefer the latter, 
which is opulent in such“Suggestions as 
‘‘The growth predicts the harvest,” 
“* Recklessness sometimes means wretched- 
ness,” and ‘‘In this dim world we cannot 
always tell the glittering fireflies from the 
stars.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Anna Maria Fay publishes a little volume 
of Idylls and Poems, in which there are 
some tolerable sonnets and some rondels 
and rondeaux that might have been worse 
than they are. The longest poem, ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Pair,” is written in the Spenserian 
stanza, interspersed with lyrics. There are 
several good things here among the rub- 
bish of the rest, for there are several quota- 
tions from Plato. This would seem, at 
first, to be rather unfortunate; for Plato, as 
we all remember, excluded poets from his 
commonwealth. Buta page or two satisfies 
us that the cultured writer before us has 
nothing to fear from Plato. Which is all we 
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need say about this Culprit Fay. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

There are good things in Risk, and other 
Poems, by Charlotte Fiske Bates (A. Wil- 
liams & Co.), who writes with a seriousness 
of purpose and a gravity of expression 
which bespeaks an earnest nature, Some 
of the minor pieces are so good of the kind 
and some few lines are so sinewy and com- 
pact that we cannot but think there is 
future for their writer. 

Mr. W. H. Babcock puts forth a claim to 
the laurel in Lord Stirling’s Stand, and other 
Poems (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), which con- 
tains all his poems that he thinks worthy of 
preservation. To assist those who may 
take an interest in his writings, or himself, 
he has attached to each poem the date 
when it was written (if Shakespeare had 
only done as much!); and, tocomplete the 
record (the phrase is his own), he adds that 
his very first verses were written in the 
autumn of 1861, at the end of a copy of 
Drake’s poem on the American flag. It 
was important that we should know this 
fact; but more important that we have a 
sample of this extraordinary poem, which 
consisted of just twelve lines, eight of 
which Mr. Babcock candidly admits were 
unmitigated doggerel. The remainder— 
the torso, if we may call it such—is as 
follows: 

“ May no rebellion prosper, 

And may no secession stand 


Before our country’s power 
And Gud's own avenging hand.” 


There is always one way by which a poet 
can display his powers, and that is by print- 
ing his verses at his ownexpense. It cannot 
be said to be remunerative (except to the 
printer and binder); but it is, at least, satis- 
factory to the writer, who, after all, is the 
person most to be considered. So, at 
least, thinks Mr. James de Ruyter Black- 
well, who has just published his Poetical 
Works (3. J. Hale & Son), which promise. 
to be abundant, for they are to consist of 
three volumes. If we may judge of what 
is to come by what we bave (Volume I 
makes 224 pages), we beg Mr. Blackwell 
to seriously consider the immortal advice 
which Punch gave to those who were about 
to marry: Don’t/ 

Mr. Harvey Rice published last year a vol- 
ume entitled Sv/ect Poems, and this year he 
publishes a second edition of the same. 
Next year, perhaps, he will publish a third 
edition. If so, we venture to suggest a 
motto from Whittier for its hypothetical 
title-page. It is: 

“From the rice-swampe dank and lone.” 





From thes publishers, D. Appleton & 
Company, we have received Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s new novel, Sebastian Strome, a very 
readable book, clear and vigorous in concep- 
tion, free and rapid in movement, and full of 
striking situations. Mr. Hawthorne belongs 
to the class of idealistic-tendential novelists. 
His personages represent ideas, his -plots 
illustrate principles. Mr. Sebastian Strome is 
an unbelieving, dissipated divinity student, 
who is saved by his baby daughter, brought to 
distrust himself and trust in God; Mary Dene 
is a proud, passionate nature, humbled by a 
glimpse of the possibilities of evil in her; 
Smillet sets forth the power of self-forgetti ig 
earnestness in mediocre minds; Alfred Strome 
is the impersonation of self-sacrificing spirit- 
uai intensity combined with childlike simplic- 
ity; and so with the rest. The little disser- 
tations on character scattered through the 
book are admirable. A couple of sermons 
gives it a theological (or untheological) flavor. 
Some carelessnesses of diction and grammar 
we note. Chapter ITT ends with an incomplete 
sentence ; “‘strength in whomsoever inspires 
it,” p. 64; and, once again, “would” for 
“should,” p. 13. The mechanical execution 
of the book is excellent. 


...-There have appeared three more of the 
series of ‘‘American Health Primers” in 
course of issue by Lindeay & Blakiston. We 
have already noted some inequality of meritin 
those received heretofore. We are favorably 
impressed with the ones nowin hand. Winter 
and its Dangers, in vigorous style, contains 


a variety of excellent warnings and can be 


perused with benefit by every reader. The 
author writes con amore and gives needed em- 
phasis to special errors. Eyesight and How to 
Care for It necessarily has many technical 
words, but will be of use to the intelligent 
reader. It gives excellent advice and points 
out the special temptations to which modern 
eyes are exposed. The Throat ard Voice, by 
Cohen, is a fair resumé of the anatomy of the 
parts coocerned in speaking, and includes 
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much already treated by Durant, in his “‘ Hy- , R | 


giene of the Voice.” Although the ability of 
the author is much better shown in his pro- 
fessional treatise on ‘‘Inhalation,”’ etc., yet the 
book outlines certain errors and gives cautions 
that will be of service. All these books are 
valuable, as turning the public attention to sub- 
jects which practically interest all and as to 
which many errors are committed. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


NOW READY. 


CONTAINING 
2. 6 Day Vere Tee OTTAWA CHA 


trated and graphically a 
8. apak AND EVE. A deeply interesting Sertnl 
tory. By the author of * Beecthy Fon. Part IL. 
«up — ROUEN, Illustrated. An enter- 
taining paper on one of the most Sonanes poet 
the French provincial towns. By 
A FUTURE CAPITAL OF THE UNITED 61 STATES. 
An article discussing the claims of Kansas City 
e future seat of our Government. 
}. HIS WIFE’S. NEAREST RELATION. A Love 
Story. By Margaret BERTHA WRIGHT. 
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CATHOLICISM IN SPAIN. 


It is not a hopeful or inspiring picture 
which a writer in the Pall Mall (Cucette 
draws of the condition of the Church in 
Spain. The country of the Inquisition is 
as devoted to the Church to-day as in the 
days of Torquemada, with this difference— 
the ranks of indifferentism are greatly in- 
creased. With those who have any thought 
of religion the Church suffices. The Jndif- 
ferentes, if they do not give active support 
to the Church, are satisfied that it exists for 
their wives and children. They are not 
hostile. No other religion would be accept- 
able to them, and when they return toa 
life of piety they seek the Uburch. 

The increase of the Jndifferentes, who are 
chiefly of the more intelligent and influen. 
tial classes, has had in the last generation 
a marked effect in the deterioration of the 
clergy. While the power of the priests over 
the masses is directly increased by the with- 
drawal of intelligent criticism, they them 
selves have for the same reason deteriorated 
as a body, both socially and intellectually. 
Their ranks are recruited from the lower 
classes. . 


‘* Likely lads of well-to-do families uo 
longer go into the Spanish Church. Within 
the last half century that body has under- 
gone an immense change. A _ hundred 
years ago it was the nation, and even 
within the memory of man it controlled 
the politicsand daily business of the adinin- 
istration; while now its power is small com- 
pared with that of the army or of the in- 
triguersin the Cortes. It was very rich, own- 
ing vast districts in the country and rows of 
streets in the cities. Now it is dependent 
for daily bread on irregular payments from 
the treasury and the steadily cooling 
charity of laymen. Its loss of intellectual 
activity and influence has more than kept 

ace With its loss of wealth. Lord Macau- 
ay dwells in one of his essays on the num- 
ber of men in Spain’s great days ‘eminent 
at once in literature and in the pursuits of 
active life.’ He might have ed that a 
majority of these men found their home 
in the Church. In no country have so many 
sovereigns, so many famous warriors ended 
a life of stormy activity in the cloister. All 
learning was ti th a theological char- 
acter, even when not immediately exercised 
on theological matters. The jealous 
activity of the Inquisition compelled the 
most secular literature to affect a religious 
object, and the least pious of writers, sooner 
or later, to assume the priestly tonsure. 
Cervantes, Lope, Calderon, and a host of 
sma!ler men, who had all been soldiers, all 
died priests or, at least, members of some 
religious body bound by vows. Plays and 
novels had to cover their om of worldly 
intrigue with a sacred cloak.” 


While the country clergy were generally 
poor and often ignorant, the cathedral stalls 
were filled with learned men, who were also 
men of social position. Ambition led many 
men of wealth to seek preferment in the 
Church, and the bishops were great lords, 
holding most enviable positions. All this 
is now changed. 


“The priests, as a rule, are less well 
educated than the average Spaniard of the 
middle class; himself, perhaps, the worst 
educated man in Europe. They are—thanks 
mainly to the Concordat, which delivered 
thera over bound hand and foot to the 
Curia—the slaves of the Vatican. Con- 
demned to poverty and obscurity at home, 
they turn to dreams of grandeur for the 
Universal Church. . . They look to 
the Curia for promotion, and the Curia 
asks for nothing in return but blind obedi- 
ence. . . . They are priests first and 
Spaniards afterward. Thus the throne of 
the bishop and the stall of the canon are 
filled by noisy Ultramontane zealots, whose 
only recommendation is their fanaticism 
and whom many laymen regard as their 
worst enemics. The country clergy, once 
despised, are now the most respected part 
of the body.” 


The education of the priests is of a mea- 
ger character, comprising often only a little 
Latin and theology. The course of train- 
ing produces a body of ignorant fanatics. 
The Seminary of Vich formed out of its 
students a battalion of soldiers for Don 
Carlos during the late war, and they made 
the most active and ruthless guerrilas. 

‘* But many of the aspirapts to the priest- 
hood are not even edn in seminaries. 
Lads whd have been brought up in the hos- 
pitals established for foundlings are often 
taken by the bishops, in. their need of. re- 
cruits. When these authorities overlook 
the bar of bastardy, it pay emtopvers that 
they pans in the matter of learn- 
ing. Indeed, it is not an exceptional thing 
to see poverty-stricken lads of this class 








employed by pious families to do odd jobs, 
00 ee till they can mee 
together as much knowledge of the four. 
clensions as will carry them through the 
mockery of a Latin examination. Some 
learning the Church must have. The an- 
cient tongue being the official language, 
one canon, at least, in every chapter must 
be able to write and speak Latin, while a 
few of the prelates are cultivated men; but 
these arethe exception. They are generally 
veterans who received their education in 
one of the more learned monasterics, and 
spent long years in Italy after the suppres- 
sion of the monastic orders.” 

Protestant missionaries have a hard field 
in Spain. The fanatical masses have their 
ears sealed against heresy; the intelligent 
classes, though indifferent to the Church, 
are hostile to other religions. So the prog- 
ress of Protestantism has been hindered at 
every step, and persecution attends it every- 
where, except in the capital. The immedi- 
ate outlook for the missions is not a par- 
ticularly hopeful one. 

I 


Bishor HeERzoe, Old Catholic Bishop of 
Switzerland, bas written a letter on the condi- 
tion of his Church, in which he says: 


** As long as we Christian Catholics alune eu- 
joyed the privileges of a Church acknowledged 
by the state an odium rested upon us, as if 
our movement—at least, in the Canton of 
Berne—had been purely political. In fact, 
niany persons may have supported us in order 
simply that the civil authorities, with their 
laws and ordinances, might not be overthrown 
by the Ultramontanes. But now the circum- 
stances are entirely changed. Almost all the 
forty-three Catholic communities of the can- 
ton are provided with pastors, legally appoint- 
ed. The Romish clergy have Pewesion ef 
very many churches, and hope to drive 
us out of others. Where ouradherents were 
not inspired by religious zeal, or where people 
were weary of opposing the chicanery of the 
U!tramontanes, the churches fellinfallibly into 
the hands of the Ultramontanes. Several com- 
munities which were formerly in our list 
(Courtemaiche, Grandfovtaine, Undervelier, 
Pleigne, Moutier, Montfaucon, Damphreux, 
Roéschenz, Saignelégier 8. Ursanne, Delsberg) 
are again definitively occupied by Romish 
clergy. The Christian Catholic minorities in 
these communities have givenupthe fight. In 
Delsberg, at the most, it may, perhaps, be pos 
sible for us to continue the Christian Catholic 
worship. But here also we have two very 
dangerous enemies—the fanaticism of the Ul- 
tramontanes and the religious indifference of 
the Liberals. Scarcely was the worthy Pastor 
Tanin deceased when the Ultramontane 
Church Connci] of that place closed the 
church against us,and could only be com- 

lled by orders from above to allow me to 

old a service for the soul of our departed 
brother. Practically it is we, the Christian 
Catholic minority, who are now oppressed in 
the Canton of Berne. The Romanists, on the 
contrary, prosper very comfortably under the 
protection of the laws and ordinances which 
they denounced for years as uncatholic and 
unchristian. We have gained orly one advan- 
tage from this melancholy state of things. 
Our pastors are no longer marked as ‘state 
pastors.’ Since the Romanists have taken 
precisely the same position toward the state 
as we, our former behavior is no longer reck- 
oned to us asa sin, at least in Switzer! Lm 
He says of the Canton of Geneva he prefers to 
remain silent. Though the Church has 
strengthened itself, yet, if Church and state are 
separated, as is threatened, “the combat 
would be quite hopeless in many places ; not 
because the Ultramontanes surpass us in re- 
ligiousness, but because they have a thousand 
times our amount of external power and ad- 
vantages." In this connection ft may be stated 
that M. Chavard, an Old Catholic priest in 
Geneva, has resigned, and he declares his in- 
teution of holding aloof from all theological 
controversies. He seys that, after six years’ 
efforts, he has become convineed that nothing 
can be expected from the Reformation while 
it is in its present hands. It is without unity 
of doctrine or ritual andis perverted to polit- 
ical ends. 


....M. de Laveleye, writing of the conflict 
over the school law in Belgium, says : 


‘Is, then, the new school law anti-religious ? 
By no means. It takes the religious instruc- 
tion out of the hands of the teacher, who is 
little qualified to impart it properly, and en- 
trusts it to the ministers of religion (Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish), whom it in- 
vites to come to the school, where a room is 
placed at their disposal. Precisely the same 
regulations have been in force in Holland since 
1806, without any serious objections being 
made against them. 

‘* Why, then, dothe priests in Belgium op- 

se such regulations so furiously? Simply 

ause they thus get an soennate for 
litical agitation. Their methods of oppos 
ng them are odious. A new reign of terror is 
bg inaugurated. They refuse alJ sactaments 
to the parents whosend their children to the 
normal schools belouging to the state, or to the 


communal ary), and also to the teachers 
of bot: who continue to give instruction 
in them. eaumber of people thus violently 


expelled from the Roman 
will -be very considerable. Inthe large towns 
the priests willnot push matters to an extreme, 
for fear of g-three-fourths of the re 
tion ; but inthe country districts theyrwit per- 
severe, in the hope of their end— 

the ruin of the communal schools.” 


tholic Church 





He thinks vow is an excellent time for Pro- 


THE [NDEPENDENT. 


testants to come forwardand win thealjenated, 
before they drift into free thought or drop 
back helplessly into the Church. 


...-It is am interesting fact that the missions 
in Zululand most injuriously affected by the 
settlement of the conflict made by Sir Garnet 
Wolseley are those of the Propagation 8o- 
ciety, the society which better than any other 
is able to protect itself by influence in En- 
gland. Fora wonder, the whole South African 
press is u unit in denouncing the settlement, 
80 contrary to the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, 
by which the Zula chief, John Dunn—a ren- 
egade Englishman—is enabled to exclude the 
missionaries. It would seem that the orders 
of Gen. Wolseley must have been to close 
the conflict in any way that could be most 
speedily done. It is felt by missionaries, 
without exception, in Natal and the region, 
that it is a great pity that England has 
not definitely annexed Zululand. Natal, 
when it came under the control of the En- 
glish, had a colored population of perhaps 
five hundred. Now it has a colored popula- 
tion of nearly fifty thousand, made up not 
only of the natural increase -under a peaceful 
rule, but of immense numbers of Zulus who 
bave fled from the tyranny of chiefs like 
Cetewayo, who slew them on the slightest 
pretexts. 


....The British Council of the Evangelical 
Alliance has made an official publication of 
the favorable reception which was given the 
deputation of the General Conference of the 
Alliance, asking religious liberty, by the 
Emperor of Austria, and of His Majesty’s 
promise to do justice in the matter. An un- 
pleasant commentary on the publication ap- 
pears in connection with it, in a statement that 
the meeting-house of a Presbyterian dissenting 
congregation in Nednes, Bohemia, was entered 
on the 30th of November by gendarmes, who 
took down the names of al] the men present 
and summoned them to appear in court. Two 
weeks afterward they were sentenced to a fine 
of five guilders each, and the minister to a fine 
of twenty-five guilders. The following Sun- 
day the yendermes appeared a second time and 
took down the names. By the Austrian law, 
the fines will be doubled for the second offense. 


...-Dr. E. de Pressense, in The Christian 
World, expresses much anxiety on the coming 
phases of the religious controversy in France. 
The extremes on both sides are very bitter, and 
seem to be ready to do al] they can to provoke 
each other. The Municipal Council of Paris, 
compesed of rigid Republicans, undertook, 
recently, to suppress its part in the Budget for 
Public Worship by withdrawing all the sub- 
sidies which it is bound by law to furnish to 
the various churches, basing its action on the 
ground that it was necessary to strike a blow at 
the very foundation of religious schools and 
to suppress superstition and belief in the 
supernatural. The action was canceled by 
the Minister of the Interior for illegality. 


....The observance of Christmas is increas- 
ing in Scotland. Four of the Established 
churches in Edinburgh were open for services 
on the last Christmas; but only one Free 
church—the High Church of the Rev. W. ©. 
Smith, who was the subject of an effort to 
censure him for holding Christmas services a 
year or two ago. Many congregations which 
did not venture upon a regular service cele- 
brated the day by holding recitals of sacred 
music appropriate to the season. 


....-The Society for Irish Church Missions 
to Roman Catholics has maised $3,225,045 with- 
in the last twenty-six years for its work in 
Ireland; has been the means of erecting 19 
churches, 33 school-houses, and a few par- 
sonages and orphanages; and employs 386 
agents. It works largely by controversial 
methods and distributes its documents pro- 
fusely. 


....The Evangelical Society of Geneva, 
whose field of operations is chiefly in France, 
where it supports pastors, evangelists, teach- 
ers, and colporteurs, has in its theological 
schoo] 35 students, of whom 11 are from 
France, Switzerland 13, Italy 3, Belgium 3, 
and one each from Africa, America, Spain, 
Hungary, and Germany. 


.... There is in England a “‘ Home Reunion 
Society,’’ the object of which is indicated by 
the fact that it has just given prizes to two 
essays, written to promote a reunion of the 
Wesleyans with the Church of England. But 
we do not hear that the proposed reunion 
finds new converts among the Wesleyans. 


.... The announcement is made that the Pope 
has ordered that Bishop Elder, of Natchez, 
be transferred to the archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, and be made coadjutator of Arch- 
bishop Purcell. 


...<The goverament order directing that 
the Bible be read in the public schools. of 
Greece prescribes that it shall be in the origin- 
al, vot the modern, Greek. 
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Tue Friends were late to enter the foreign 
mission field ; but since they began the work 
they have wrought well, considering their 
numbers. The subject was introduced in the 
London Yearly Meeting as early as 1833; but 
no action was taken. In 1859 George Richard- 
son endeavored to persuade his brethren to 
undertake some foreign mission work; but 
nothing came of it immediately. It was ear 
nestly discussed in the London Yearly Meeting 
of 1860; but even then there were some who 
thought it an unnecessary and costly enter- 
prise. The friends of the movement triumphed, 
however, and an address was issued to the 
Society. In 1865 came the organization, at the 
earnest solicitation of Henry Stanley Newman, 
of the Friends’ Foreign Missionary Society, 
with thirty-six members. ‘‘ Now,” writes 
Stanley Pumpbrey, in his sketch of Friends’ 
Missions, ‘‘there is no enterprise in which 
Friends in England are engaged that com- 
mands more universally the confidence and 
support of members. Last year we raised for 
our missious in Madagascar, Syria, and India 
$83,000, a sum which may be taken as repre- 
senting our present annual expenditure.’’ 
The first mission establighed was that in In- 
dia. Rachel Metcalfe, the first missionary, 
went out in 1866, followed, three years later, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Beard, of Indiana. The sta- 
tion was first at Benares ; then it was removed 
to Jubbalpur; now it is at Hoshungabad. 
There are four missionaries now connected 
with the India Mission, besides native colpor- 
teurs and catechists ; and there is one church, 
with eleven native members and twenty or 
thirty regular hearers. A Bible-class is held 
and two day and two Sabbath-schools, with an 
aggregate attendance of about eighty. The 
mission in Madagascar was begun in 1867 by 
Joseph 8. Sewell, of England, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Street, of Indiana. Schools were estab- 
lished in the capital and most of the mission 
work done has been educational. The boys’ 
school has an attendance of 200 and the girls’ 
school of 170. The missionaries were entrusted 
with one of the nine large churches of the 
capital, with a large district of country, con- 
taining six churches. In this district now there 
are 108 congregations, with 3,250 members and 
26,000 hearers. There are also 85 schools, 
with 2,860 scholars. The Friends’ Association 
maintain 21 native evangelists, who are also 
teachers ; and there are 240 recognized preach- 
ers, who receive no compensation. In the city 
there is a congregation of 500, of whom 320 
aduits are abletoread. A pripting press in 
the capital issues considerable religious litera- 
ture. Eli and Sybil Jones were the found- 
ers of the Syrian Mission, which dates 
from 1867. There are two stations, one at 
Ramallah and one at Brumana. The former 
is a village eight miles northwest of Jeru- 
salem. There are seven schools, with 300 
scholars, in Ramallah. At Brumana progress 
has been made, in the face of much oppo- 
sition and persecution. There are 24 destitute 
orphans in the Home, thousands of sick are 
treated at the dispensary, and about 400 
scholars are in the day schools. Half of the 
cost of the Syrian Mission, or $5,000, is borne 
by the Friends of New England. The Friends 
of the United States have carried ona mission 
in Mexico, which was begun by Mr. 8. A. 
Purdie and wife,in 1871. There are now in 
connection with this mission 87 members. 
Considerable evangelizing work is done, chiefly 
by Mexicaus. The missions among the North 
American Indians—Quapaws, Modocs, Wyan- 
dottes, and Shawnees—employing seven mis- 
sionaries, are in a flourishing condition. Of 
the Modocs 55 are members, and among them 
are numbered Steamboat Frank, who is a min- 
ister, and Scarfaced Charley, Bogus Charley, 
and Shognostic Jim, names which the Modoc 
War made familiar. 

....The Indian Mirror, of Calcutta, 
India, organ of the Brahmo Somaj, con- 
tains from week to week accounts of a mission- 
ary expedition which set out from Calcutta 
for a tour in thecountry. It consisted of a 
strong delegation form the Somajes of Calcutta. 
The party has appeared in various places, 
preaching, singing, praying, and conversing in 
English, Bengali, and Hindi. A correspondent 
writes to The Mirror of their visit to Ghazipore, 
where on a moonlight night some 300 people, 
mostly Hindustanis, were gathered together at 
the beat of the tom-tom. The minister ‘ ex- 
horted the audience to ask the smiling moon, 
shining overhead, what it had to say conucern- 
ing the Creator’s love and glory. Then the 
bugle sounded, and the procession passed 
through the principal streets in the native city, 
chanting Hindi and Bengali hymns. Next 
morning there was service in the local Brahmo 
Mandir, in the course of which there was a 
sermon in Hindi, and another in Bengali, 
which was most touching. The tcxt of the 
latter sermon was from Srimadbhagavat: ** As 
the chaste wife wins the heart of the faithful 





husband, so doth the true devotes win and 
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subdue the heart of the Lord.” Nearly fifty 
persons were present. Mr. Rivett-Carnac, 
opium agent, was good enough to ask the 
minister to come and stay with him, and 
placed his splendid landau at the disposal of 
the party. Good God! How the highest 
personages in the land honor these, poor 
missionaries!’’ There was a service for the 
benefit of some native ladies, who sat behind 
acurtain. The party then went on to Sone- 
pore, to attend a bazaar. They marched in 
procession through the bazaar, singing; after 
which they returned with elephants to Ghat, 
thence to Arrah, the turning-point in the tour. 
The correspondent writes: 

“We had now come to the furthest point in 
the field of our missionary operations, and the 
party had worked themselves to the highest 
straining point. The Arrah battle was the last, 
but by no means the least. Here heavy work 
awaited the exhausted soldiers. itbin 
twenty-four hours were compressed Many en- 
gagements. Inthe school compound a very 
short notice drew together about six hundred 
persons, among whom were all the respectable 
native gentry. The minister made an intro- 
ductory speech in English, and then followed 
it with a Hindi lecture, holding a plant in his 
right hand. ‘God in the plant, arid not God 
was the plant,’ was the burden of his discourse. 
He said to the pety see God in all objects, 
but do not identify the Supreme Spirit with 
matter.’ Then there was a procession. At 
8.30 p. Mm. there was a lecture in the school- 
hall on the Sanskrit text ‘ fruth triumphs, not 
untruth.’ About two hundred persons at- 
tended.” 

This closed the work of the expedition, which 
returned as quickly as possible to Calcutta. 


THE annual meeting of the Presbytery of 
Ningpo, China, held in October, was a very in- 
teresting session. Eight native ministers, two 
foreign missionaries, and nine native elders 
were present. A correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Presbyterian gives some details of the 
business of that session, and the condition of 
the Presbytery, which is coextensive with 
Chekiang Province. He says the Narra- 
tive of Religion showed that ‘‘of the eleven 
churches composing the Presbytery five sup- 
port their own pastors, This result has been 
brought about after great labor and sacrifices 
on the part of the preachers and people. The 
preachers, as ayule, give a tithe of their scanty 
income to the Lord, and all the communicants 
average considerably more than one dollar 
apiece.” In addition to this, ‘“‘three of our 
churches have been doing some mission work 
for the heathen about them. The church at 
Yii-Yiao bas opened a station about ten miles 
from the city, where a chapel is rented by the 
congregation and preaching is carried on by 
members of the church. At this new station 
ten have already been baptized. The church 
at Dying-ba-deo also maintains a chapel ina 
neighboring town, and the preaching is car- 
ried on by members of the eongregation—most- 
ly by two of the elders. This church has also 
now in operation what is probably the first 
native Christian boarding-school in China that 
is supported entirely by native funds. The 
Ningpo church, in addition to paying the pas- 
tor’s salary and defraying the incidental ex- 
penses of the congregation, together with sup- 
porting their poor, of whom there are not a 
few, supports a Bible-woman, who does good 
work in visiting the women at their homes, 
The Yii-Yiao church has tried an experiment 
which I hope will be followed by others. They 
have opened a day school of a high order, 
where heathen and Christian boys study, and 
all pay for their education, The attendance is 
good and the Christian teacher gets enough to 
live on from his pupils.” In the Tong-Yiang 
district, where work was begun two years ago, 
there are now three stations, with 23 members 
and about 100 inquirers. The Presbytery has 
in all 11 churches, of which 5 are self-support- 
ing, 27 outstations, 9 native ministers, 3 for- 
eign missionaries, 9 licentiates, 620 communt- 
cants, 2 boarding schools, with 51 scholars, and 
9 day schools, with 200 scholars. Themembers 
gave $836. Seventy-two persons, including 
seventeen children, were baptized. The Pres- 
bytery licensed three young men, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider a project for 
establishing a presbyterial high school, to be 
supported by native funds. 


--+-The Rev. John MacIntyre, of the Scot- 
tish United Presbyterian Mission im China, 
writes to the U. P. Missionary Record announc- 
ing the translation of the New Testament into 
the Corean. He says: 

“Mr. Ross has with him the Gospels, Acts, 
and Romans; and I have four Coreans at work, 
and, by dint of strenuous application, am now 
ina ’ position to make my influence felt in the 
translation. I have worked up a Corean Gram- 
mar, and Analysis of Sentences, through copi- 
ous extracts, from the books translated; and 
as Chinese is. the medium of communication, { 
have no difficulty in discussing the finer shades 
of meaning, whieb, Iam sorry to say, without 
foreign help, they could not be trusted to 
render fairly. It was this conviction shut me 
up to the conclusion that, if one will touch 
this work, ft can only be as a master of Corean. 
But it is most gratifyin ing to find one’s dearly- 

jae Kid 80 mock real use. The 
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to another. They are constantly misled into 
mistakes which we would consider only possi- 
ble in the grammar school, and even then in 
the lower forms ” 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Corean is now 


in Japan, superintending the printing of a 
French-Corean Dictionary. 


ews of the Week. 


On the evening of the 12th the Repubiican 
members of the Maine legislature went to the 
State House and organized both branches. 
On the same day James D. Lamson, president of 
the Fusion senate, was sworn in as acting gov- 
ernor. A joint committee of the Republican 
legislature prepared questions for the Supreme 
Court, which were answered favorably to the 
Republicans. The Fusion legislature elected 
the late Greenback candidate, Major Smith, 
governor. Daniel F. Davis has been elected 
governor by the Republican legislature, and 
assumed his office on the 17th inst., in conform- 
ity with the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court. It is reported that all acts of the Fusion 
legislature will be decided illegal by the Su- 
preme Court. 











..Charity and benevolence, when combined 
with pleasure, always have hosts of friends, and 
perhaps this is the reason why the Charity 
Ball, the culminating social event of the sea- 
son, has always met with such marked sue- 
cess in this city. The Academy of Music is 
sure to be crowded oy Thursday evening, Jan, 
29th, and the entertainment will, as usual, 
be under the management of Mr. Arthur Leary, 


. Sixty able-bodied men, with their fami- 
lies, have been received into the Killarney, 
(Ireland) workhouse. A woman applied for 
admission, with three children, one of whom was 
dead in her arms, from hunger and exposure. 
The woman had walked forty miles. 


... The Spanish Abolitionists have placarded 
the streets of Madrid with a petition, really 
addressed to the Cortes, demanding the im- 
mediate and complete abolition of slavery in 
all Spanish possessions. 


..Seeretary Schurz has excited comment 
by extraordinary efforts to prevent any com- 
munication between outsiders and Chief 
Ouray and the dozen Utes with him, while the 
latter are in Washington. 


.-The entire staff of the Governor General 
of European Russia has been called to 8t. 
Petersburg, to discuss the reorganization of 
the police. 


....A reception was given to Senator-elect 
Garfield, in the capitol at Columbus, on the 
14th, attesting the cordial respect of both 
parties. 


...-Senator Morrill spoke on refunding at a 
lower rate than four percent. Mr. Price on 
behalf of greenbacks and silver, in the House. 


..The charges preferred against Indian 
Commissioner Hayt by General Fisk called 
forth several letters from the former. 


. Sarah M. Carpenter has been appointed, 
-by Governor Cornell, a member of the New 
York State Board of Charities. & 

..Charles O’Conor wrote a letter to a 
Newark Democratic club, that has excited con- 
siderable discussion. 


..Russia has been questioned as to the 
concentration of troopsin Poland. 

.. The Journal of Siberia, the only unofficial 
paper there, has been suppressed. 


.---Taine has been formally received into 
the French Academy. 


.-Gambetta is offending people by his 
pompous manners. 


.-Governor Foster, of Ohio, was in- 
augurated. 


..-lowa has a state-debt of only $545,000. 








ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoe Porter’s Curative 
Balsam for the cure of colds, coughs, hoarse- 
ness, shortness of breathing, asthma, difficuliy 
of breathing, huskiness, tickling in the throat, 
etc. Has been in use over forty years. Price, 
2, 50, and’ 75 cents Per bottle. 
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CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


eine Agreeable Apericut and Refrigerant, 


spe: psi Teelece. Sickness o ane 
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261 Bleecker 
Superior to Mineral Waters, Setdiite Fowdere, ete. 
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(uticura 
BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS. 


Curicurna Remepres for the Treatment of Blood and 
Skin and Scalp Humors. When of Scrofulous, Can- 
cerous, or Syphilitic origin, the Curicuna RESOLVENT 
is the principal remedy, and if there aré at the same 
time Ulcers, Sores, or other External Affections, then 
the CuTicura, assisted by the Curicura Soar, must be 
used externally. If the disease is of the Skin and 
Scalp, the principal remedy will then be the Cutt- 
cura, with the Cuticura Soar, and such use of the 
RESOLVENT as is suggested by the following con- 
ditions: In all Skin and Scalp diseases, when the skin 
is hot and dry, the blood feverish, the liver torpid, the 
bowels constipated, or when the virus of Scrofula or 
poison of Mercury is known to lurk in the system, or 
when the Constitution has been shattered by Malarial 
and Anti-Periodic Fevers and Debilitating Diseases, 
always take the REsoLvent while using the CuT!cura. 
A cure thus made will be permanent and Satisfactory. 


ECZEMA RODENT. 


The Cuticura Remedies Succeed where a 
Censultation of Physicians Fails, 
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me of rest and attention “17 business. 

ht many remedies here and elsewhere, also use 
of sulphur baths, without gy cure. 

May @ physician disease Eczema 
Rodent. Spots welPiniehcd on my hands, a and face; 
ai ie length, bapeived sigh oe " 

Internal Remedies want prescribed by 
a leading physician for six months; was then intro- 
duced to another, and a consultation of several 
po A hag was had, when a definite plan was de- 
cl all to no purpose. 
After ‘following advice = Sone months, without any 
I two bottles of Curicura 
aby fwo ‘boxes 0} ‘Copscuna, and some Roar, 
have shad in my case—in wighedaye Deine eat oe 
The physicians inced m the must 
gravated one that ever come "ander their expe 
ence and practice. 
I recommend and highly endorse the CurTicura 
REMEDIES. 


Yours truly, F. H. DRAKE, 
Agent for Harper & Brothers’ Publications 
CLIFFORD 8ST. AND WOODWARD AVE., 
Deraoir, Micu., Jan. 24th, 1879. 
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Coricura, CuTicura RESOLVENT, and Curicuna SoaP 
are prepared by Wrexs & Potter. Chemists and 
Druggists, 360 Washington 8t., and are for sale by all 
Druggists. Price of CUTICURA : small boxes, 60 cents; 
large boxes, containing two and one-half times the 
quantity of small, $1.00. REsoLvenr, $1.00 per bottle. 
CurTicura SoaP, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 30 cents ; 


three cakes, 75 cents. 
No other remedy in the 


ae world can so quickly assuage 


ELECTRIQ the most violent paroxysms 
"nae of Pain. They distribute 
throughout the nervous sys- 
tem a gentile and continuous current of Electricity, 
which instantly annihilates Pain,-vitalizes Weak and 
Paralyzed parts, cures Sore Lungs, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Painful Kidneys, Liver Complaint, Rheuma. 
tism, Neuralgia, and Selatica. Get the genuine. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Osmun’s Coed 
pang Oil and Lacte-Phespbate of Lime,«s 

ure for Consampsion. C Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, and all Scrofulous Diseases. Ask your 4 t 
for oS a and ot no other. If be be has ni 
it, 1 will send one bottle anywhere on receipt of bi, 
express paid. 

CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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SEA SALT. 


Te papdnce real —_ water at will, dissolve 
this salt in ordina This’ solution 
paogouave att it the pay qualities and 
natural sea-water. while iti 
free from the oreanic’ impurities ot the surf. 
For sale by drusst it rereity- 
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SOAP 
ONE GENT A POUND. 


Shave five bars bars HURD'S AMMONIA AND BORAX 
gar SF e-| ling water; when thoroughly 
aad thoes gant a gelions ° 


told water, stir we!! and 
Pisin a cool place for 24 hours, when you wil! have 
40 to 60 pounds ‘of PURE WHITE SOFT SOaP. 
HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 


is Beautifully — and Perfectly Pure 


and can be ued for aA the Laundry or the 
Toilet. Each bar is +t. tinfoil, with full direo- 
tions 1a varied uses. 
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HURD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
149 Reade Street, New York; 
111 Seuth Water Street, Chicago, 
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PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Scationera, Printers, and ecount Hooke. © of 
Patent Spring-back Acceunt Boo 

All winds of aretaiond Stationery, Writing "Diaries, 
Portfolios, sare. Books, Expense hang nares, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, en, W 


etc. 
We kee qrerzthte in Sar fine and sell at owest 
prices. Orders solici CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 


62 Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards, 
name in Gold, 10c. ‘Clinton Bros., Clintonville, O& 


5O Elegant ¢ Cards, New Chromo, Bells, Gilt Edge, eta, 
Name, 100. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford,C. 

















MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC BOOKS 
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NOTICES 


£2” AN cowniunications for the B4 tcrial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

&@ All communications for the Commereial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be anthenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

tS” We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

ta Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripta, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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MAINE REDEEMED. 





Tre people of Maine, at the last election,. 
cast 138,806 votes for governor, distributed 
as follows: Daniel F. Davis, 68,967; Joseph 
L. Smith, 47,673; Alonzo Garcelon, 21,851; 
and Bion Bradbury, 264. Mr. Davis, who 
was the Republican candidate, lacked 487 
votes of an absolute majority over all the 
others. No governor being elected by the 
requisite majority, the duty of choosing a 
governor was, by the constitution of the 
state, devolved upon the legislature chosen 
at the same election, the House of Repre 
sentatives selecting two persons out of the 
four candidates having the highest number 
of votes, and the Senate electing one of 
these persons as governor. 

The election for members of the legisla- 
ture, held at the same time, resulted in 
giving the Republicans a majority of seven 
in the Senate and twenty-nine in the House 
of Representatives. Governor Garcelon and 
his Council, all of them being Democrats, in 
canvassing the votes and issuing certificates 
of election, managed on various pretexts to 
count out this Republican majority in both 
houses, and substitute therefor a fusion 
majority, consisting of Democrats and 
Greenbackers, the purpose being to steal 
the state government in all its branches, by 
one of the grossest frauds ever attempted 
in our political history. The Supreme 
Court of the state, being requested by Gov- 
ernor Garcelon to give a judicial opinion 
on various questions of law involved in 
this strange procedure, unanimously con- 
demned it as illegal and fraudulent; and 
yet the Governor did not relent in his pur- 
pose 01 change his course of action. Both 
houses of the legislature went through the 
form o* organization, and in each there was 
e Fusion majority, as was intended in this 








plot of rascality. The Sepate chose a pres- 
ident, who, if lawfully elected, would be 
the acting governor until a governor was 
chosen. General Chamberlain, who by 
Governor Garcelon had been placed in com- 
mand of the state militia and directed to 
preserve the peace and property of the 
state until a governor should be chosen, 
very properly declined to recognize the 
authority of Mr. Lamson, the president of 
the Senate, as acting governor, until the 
legality of his election was settled. Mr. 
Joseph L. Smith, the Greenback candidate, 
having by the Fusion legislature been 
chosen as governor, General Chamberlain, 
who for the moment held the key of the 
whole position, treated his claims in pre- 
cisely the same way. 

In the meantime, the Republicans—those 
who held certificates of election, and those 
who did not, but who were chosen by the 
people—met and organized both houses of 
the legislature, having a quorum in each. 
They addressed a series of questions to the 
Supreme Court of the state, ihvolving the 
legality of this proceeding, and then ad- 
journed to await its-decision, without the 
transaction of any other business. General 
Chamberlain ‘held the fort” by preserv- 
ing the status tn quo; and in due season the 
Court gave its opinion, declaring the or- 
ganization to have been according to the 
intent of the law. The Republicans then 
convened again under this authority, and 
at once proceeded to the election of a gov- 
ernor, choosing Mr. Daniel F. Davis, the 
Republican candidate, who, being eworn 
into office, announced himself as governor 
of the state to General Chamberlain, and 
was by him promptly recognized in this 
character. And thus the state government 
was last Saturday organized, according to 
the will of the people, as expressed through 
the ballot-box. The only irregularity in 
the procedure consists in the fact that those 
Republicans who had been counted out by 
Governor Garcelon and his Council, and 
had not received certificates of election, 
though they were actually elected, partic- 
ipated in the organization of the legisla- 
ture. This, however, is not, in the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, sufficient to 
vitiate the organization. 

This summary briefly sketches the history 
of the Maine fraud and the efforts of Re- 
publicans to defeat it, bringing events down 
to the close of last week, with two separate 
legislatures organized and two governors 
chosen and sworn into office. The people 
of Maine want but one governor and 
but one legislature; and, although at this 
writing the matter is not entirely settled, 
there can be no doubt that the Republicans 
have gained control of the state govern- 
ment, and that, if necessary, they will as- 
sert it by force of arms. The Supreme 
Court sustains them in their position. Gov- 
ernor Davis isin actual possession of the 
executive office and General Chamberlain 
recognizes his authority and submits to it. 
If the bogus Greenback governor should 
attempt to maintain his authority by force, 
he would be speedily disposed of; and if he 
seeks to oust Governor Davis by a quo war. 
ranto proceeding, the Supreme Court of the 
state would very promptly remand him to 
the condition of a private citizen. The right 
has triumphed and the political thieves are 
dispossessed of their power. If the Demo- 
crats and Greenbackers whom the people did 
elect to the legislature wish to participate 
in the legislation of the state, they will 
have to do so by abandoning their bogus 
concern, that was never legally organized, 
and becoming members of the legislature 
as organized by the Republicans. Their 
conspiracy to rob the people and subvert 
the very first principles of a popular gov- 
ernment has collapsed, and upon them will 
rest the infamy of the base attempt. 

We congratulate the people of Maine 
that it had a Supreme Court to expound 
and assert their rights, as against thieving 
conspirators; and that it had a General 
Chamberlain, who during the critical days 
of last week was the right man in the right 
place. We congratulate them upon the 
fact that this attempt of perfidious officers 
to defeat their legally-expressed will has 
proved an ignoble failure, and that they 
have been able so to restrain themselves, 
notwithstanding the intense excitement that 
has filled the state, as to avoid all acts of 
illegal violence. We recommend the legis 
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lature to make the election laws of Maine 
the subject of very careful study, and 
where they are defective so to revise and 
amend them as to provide against 
the possibility of a similar attempt to 
defy the popular will. And as for the 
conspirators, including Governor Garcelon 
and his Council, and all the Democrats and 
Greenbackers who ere aiders and abettors 
in this plot, we comm rnd them to the well- 
earned contempt not oniy of the people of 
Maine, but the whole people of the United 
States. Their purpose was to keep out of 
office those whom it was the purpose of the 
people to put there; and, had they suc 
ceeded in this nefarious design, popular 
government in this country would have re 
ceived a terrible blow. We are heartily 
glad, asevery right-thinking man must be, 
that the political compound of Maine De- 
mocracy and Greenbackism known as the 
Fusion party has not been able to carry 
into final effect its own purpose. It will 
be some time, we imagine, before political 
rascality will venture to repeat such an ex- 
perimena in Maine. 





WHAT SORT OF ECUMENICAL CON- 
FERENCE? 


Tne Methodists, as all the world knows, 
are preparing to hold an Ecumenical Con- 
ference. All Methodist bodies must, of 
course, be representedsin it, or it will be no 
ecumenical conference at all. It matters 
not how small a member of the great Meth- 
odist family may be, or whether it is fel- 
lowshiped by the other churches, it ought 
to be represented in the Conference. Much 
less should there be distinction shown by 
those who now have the matter in hand on 
the ground of color. If the proposed Con- 
ference has any purpose at all, _ it 
is to gather together and unite in the 
bonds of closer fellowship all the 
scattered branches of Methodism, and to 
promote unity in faith, practice, and 
sentiment. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church may, if it chooses to disregard its 
plain obligation to its colored constituency, 
orgavize conferences on the color line; 
but to draw this odious and unchristian 
distinction through a so-called ecumenical 
copference would do more to revive the 
prejudices of half a century ago against 
the Negro than those concerned in it would 
ever be forgiven for. 

Weare unwilling to believe that the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence appointed by the 
last Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference to arrange with other Methodist 
bodies for an ecumenical conference have 
harbored such a thought as the exclusion 
of the colored churches. But it is remark 
able that they should have neglected to 
correspond with the colored Methodist 
churches of this country, while remember- 
ing to communicate with most of the white 
cl@rches at home and abroad. The Com- 
mittee, whereof Bishop Simpson is chair- 
man, issued a card in November, saying 
that they had communicated with the 
‘representative bodies of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, the American Wesley- 
an Church, and the Evangelical Associa- 
tion of the United States,” and with other 
Methodist bodies abroad. Favorable 
replies had been received, and the 
Committee deemed it proper to appoint 
a mecting of the committees of the 
various bodies for May 6th, at Cincinnati, 
to arrange the preliminaries of the Confer- 
ence. Not one of the colored churches 
was mentioned, nor, indeed, all the white 
churches. The colored churches were, 
naturally, surprised. The Christian Re- 
corder affirmed that not a word had been 
said of written to the authorities of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, nor 
to any other colored body, and its indigna- 
tion at the slight was most proper and nat- 
ural. To the severe remarks of The Re- 
corder Bishop Simpson replied, saying the 
reason the colored:churches had not been 
addressed was because their general con- 
ferences had not been in session. It was 
the design of the Committee to treat the A. 
M. E. Church just as other churches were 
treated. 

We do not see how this relieves the mat- 
ter very much. It would have been but 
common courtesy to have sent the address 
tothe bishops of the two African churches 
as it was sent, it appears, to Bishop Miles, 
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of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which is the daughter of the M. 
E. Church, South. The two African Ep.s- 
copal churches, to say nothing of sev- 
eral smaller colored bodies, represent 
not less than 400,000 members, and to 
ignore them utterly down to this late date 
is inexcusable, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally. The fact is, however, that 
the General Conference of the A. M. E. 
Zion Church was held in June, 1876, after 
the appointment of the Committee, and that 
of the Colored M. E. Church was held in 
1878. Neither of them was communicated 
with, and how Bishop Miles, of the 
latter body, happened to be singled out 
among the colored bishops for the honor of 
receiving the address, we have heard no 
explanation, except the unworthy one of 
pleasing the Church, South, which we do 
not accept. 

But suppose the Committee could not com- 


municate with these churches. Then how,- 


in the name of fairness and common cour- 
sy, could they proceed toappoint a meeting 
of committees to arrange for the Conference, 
when tley knew that it was not possible for 
the colored churches to be represented in 
it? All Methodist churches ought surely 
to have a voice in deciding the time, and 
place, and other important preliminaries of 
the Conference. It seems to us that this 
whole business has been badly managed, at 
best. The colored churches feel very keen- 
ly the slight put upon them, and may decide 
that their self-respect demands that they 
have nothing to do with the Conference, 
And what would the Ecumenical Confer. 
ence be, with half a million Methodists left 
out? 


SHALL WOMEN MANAGE WOMEN’S 
BOARDS? 


Tue Baptists also have had their excite- 
ment, the story of it being as follows: 
The American Baptist Hoe Mission 6o- 
ciety is an old-established institution. 
Three or four years ago it was felt by many 
Baptist women that there was a home-mis 
sion work not carried on by the old Society, 
which could best be done by a woman’s or- 
ganization—the work of sending female mis- 
sionary visitors, Bible-readers, and teachers 
to the colored women of the South, the In- 
dian women, etc. A Women’s Home Mis- 
sion Society was accordingly organized, 
with headquarters in Chicago and branches 
throughout the country. Aftera little, a 
second society of the same character was 
organized, with headquarters in Boston. 
Both organizations were very successful, 
but there were rivalries and unpleasant 
frictions. Therefore, the men, assuming 
that the sisters lacked knowledge enough to 
settle their own affairs, brought the full 
weight of their wisdom to bear on the mat- 
ter. 

At its meeting at Saratoga, last May, the 
old Home Mission Society provided for a 
committee of eminently dignified and wise 
men to arrange the affairs of the two wo- 
men’s societies. While this committee de- 
liberated and deliberated, the two unfortu- 
nate organizations, having unwisely voted 
to listen to this masculine arbitration, were 
obliged to let their work remain at an 
almost perfect standstill. When some 
seven months had thus been lost, the wise 
men submitted their plan of harmony, and 
it was immediately condemned from all 
quarters. Newspaper articles for and 
against were issued cach week and the con- 
fusion was intensified. The committee 
called for a convention of women, to as- 
semble at Calvary Baptist Church, in this 
city, to organize a new society under their 
plan. The convention assembled on the 
14th—a large meeting, including delegations 
from Illinois and Indiana, on the west, as 
well as from the New England States. The 
men’s “‘ Plan” being submitted to the con- 
vention, not a woman spoke in its favor; 
and, no one caring to speak against it, it 
was immediately rejected, without debate, 
by an overwhelming vote. The wise men 
picked up their hats and departed, plainly 
perceiving that their occupation was gone. 

Then the women took up the matter 
themselves. The questions were intricate 
and perplexing, so that two days were re 
quired to arrive at a settlement. But is 
the end affairs were arranged to the satisfac 
tion of all parties. The business ability 
displayed in the convention was very 
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marked. The presiding officer, Mrs. Ehlers, | the indignant feelings of the people to its 


of Indiana, showed herself a parliamenta- 
rian of abilities rarely seen in men’s deliber- 
ative assemblies, and the journal of the 
secretary, Mrs. Richards, of Rhode Island, 
was a remarkably business-like piece of 
work. When the Baptist women ‘ask 
their husbands at home,” we opine that it is 
a matter of respect, rather than of necessity, 
for they seemed to know how to manage 
their own affairs. It is pretty certain that 
they will not let the men meddle with them 
again, And, as in some other denominations 
there are attempts at masculine control over 
women’s socities, we imagine that the ex- 
ample of the Baptist women in taking their 
affairs into their own hands will not be lost 
on their sisters in other churches. 

During the past week another Woman's 
Board of Missions, that of the Congrega- 
tionalists, has béen held in Springfield, 
Mass. From a thousand to fifteen hundred 
women were in constant attendance for 
two days; and not only was the interest in 
the subject which brought them together 
intense, but to a looker-on the dignity and 
order with which the meetings were con- 
ducted and the busifiess ability shown by 
the officers in their management were quite 
as remarkable as the ability and womanly 
quality of the addresses delivered. 

The rebellion of the” Baptist women 
against masculine dictation reminds us that, 
when the Methodist women were planning 
their foreign mission society, the men’s 
board attempted to dictate what the society 
should do; and the women thereupon organ- 
ized themselves quite independently, and 
the masculine dictators were compelled to 
yield and come to the terms which the 
women demanded. Their board isa great 
success and raises $70,000 a year. 


Editorial Dotes, 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we an- 
nounce the conctusion of arrangements for a 
series of articles on the Methodist Itineran- 
cy. It is a subject which is now uppermost 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church and which 
will surely come up in the General Conference, 
now near at hand. There has been considera- 
ble said fn a rather desultory way, however, 
about various proposed modifications; but it 
has been reserved for us to provide a full and 
able discussion of the question. The writers 
we have engaged are among the best known 
Methodist ministers in this country and are ad- 
mirably qualified for the task assigned them. 
Dr. C. N. Sims fs one of the leaders of the 
movement in favor of aremoval of the three 
years’ limitation; Dr. Crooks has for many 
years urged the Church to extend the pastoral 
term; Dr. Curry defends the present system 
most vigorously; and Dr. Summers, who is un- 
questionably the ablest minister in the Church, 
South, will present the views of his branch of 
Methodism on this very important question. 
There is to be also one other writer on Dr. 
Curry’s side, whom we will not now name. 
The publication of the serics will‘be begun 
very soon, #0 as to be completed by May, when 
the General Conference meets. These articles 
will be copyrighted and will not, therefore, be 
obtainable outside our columns; but the pub- 
lisher, we believe, offers some inducements to 
ministers who desire to follow the discussion. 











Some of the secular papers have seen fit 
sharply to criticise the ministers in the State of 
Maine, because they denounced from their 
pulpits the great election fraud, perpetrated 
by Governor Garcelon and his Council and 
willingly accepted by the Democrats and 
Greenbackers of that state. The general 
theory of the criticism is that such preaching 
is calculated to stir up excitement among the 
people, and that the Christian pulpit should 
let such political questions alone, and con- 
tent itself with preaching the doctrines of 
the Gospel. This sort of reasoning reminds 
one of the days when so-called conservatives 
were greatly offended with some ministers 
because they had the courage openly to de- 
nounce the sin of slavery. These conserva- 
tives didn’t believe in a pulpit that meddled 
with politics. Slavery was a political question, 
and hence the pulpit must mind its own 
business and let slavery alone. Many a pulpit 
was gagged by this sort of logic. We despised 
the logic then and we despise it now. A 
dumb pulpit, in the presence of any iniquity, 
is faithless to ite trust and its duty. The fact 
that the iniquity is political or connected 
with party politics. gives it no exemption 
from the denunciations of the preachers of the 
Gospel. The ministers of Maine have done 
well in denouncing the great fraud in that 
state, and in arousing both the attention and 





enormity. This is just what they should have 
done, and what should always be done by the 
ministry in protesting egainst iniquity. We 
believe in a live pulpit, that has courage enough 
to do its duty. 


Tue Presbytery of Brooklyn last week dis- 
posed of Dr. Van Dyke’s request for ‘a judi- 
cial investigation” of his conduct, by declar- 
ing ‘‘ that the Presbytery, not being aware of 
apy report against the reputation of the Rev. 
Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, such as the section of 
the Book giving the authority for such in- 
vestigation contemplates, and knowing noth- 
ing against his character, fraternally declineto 
accede to the request preferred in his letter.” 
Dr. Wells for himself and others presented a 
similar request, and it was disposed of in the 
same way. The Rev. Mr. Crosby then gave 
notice of his intention to protest and complain 
of this action to the Synod of Long Island. 
The Presbytery made the, wisest possible dis- 
position of all these requests, There was no 
occasion for them and no good to be attained 
by granting them. Mr. Crosby’s complaint 
cannot be considered by the Synod of Long 
Island until next fall; and then, if pursued, 
it will, in all probability, be dismissed, on the 
ground that the action complained of was en- 
tirely within the discretion of the Presbytery, 
and is, consequently, not reviewable by a higher 
court. The best thing for Dr. Van Dyke and 
those in the Presbytery sympathizing with 
him, who have now been defeated three 
successive times, is quietly to accept the 


situation and consider the Talmage case as at 
an end. 


Tue Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
recently expounded the law in regard to the 
exemption of religious societies from taxation. 
The case before the Court related to the Old 
South Church edifice of Boston, which was 
leased for a post-office to the United States, 
and then surrendered in April, 1875, to the re- 
ligious corporation, but was not thereafter 
used by the society for church purposes, the 
society having another building that was so 
used and was exempted from taxation. The 
law on this subject is that when any portion of 
church property is used or appropriated for 
other than religious purposes it shall not be 
exempted from taxation. In the application 
of the law to this case the Court says: ‘“‘The 
proper inference to be drawn from the statutes 
and decisions upon the subject is that the ex- 
emption from taxation depends entirely upon 
the use for which the building in question is 
intended, and is limited by such use. There 
must be either an aciual occupation of it asa 
place of religious worship or, at least, a distinct 
and fixed intent to use it as such ; otherwise it 
is not a house of religious worship.” We do 
not believe in the exemption of religious soci- 
eties from taxation at all; yct,if the exemption 
be granted b- cause they are religious eocietics, 
then manifestly it should be exclusively limited 
to such property asis directly used for church 
purposes. Property held by them and used for 
other purposes should be taxed like al] other 
property. This is the doctrine of the Court 
and it clearly accords with the intent of the 
law of Massachusetts. ‘ 





WueEwn Senator Sharon, the rich United 
States senator from Nevada, recently made 
his appearance in Washington, the new door- 
keepers of the Senate did not know him, and 
he was recognized as the far-famed senator 
only by his old acquaintance; and even they, 
having seen him so seldom at his post of duty, 
had almost forgotten how he looked. This 
same Senator Sharon, though a _ reputed 
millionaire, has the persistent habit of pocket- 
ing the public money for services which he 
does not render. He has been doing this 
thing during his whole senatorial term; and 
since his recent arrival in Washington he had 
the impudence to draw from the Treasury 
three thousand dollars of back pay, when he 
was not in juatice entitled to a solitary dollar 
of the money. We have no objection that 
Senator Sharon should give all due attention 
to his large private business. Perhaps he 
ought to give his whole attention to it, as a 
matter of prudence to himself. But we do 
decidedly object to his accepting and holding 
the office of senator of the United States, and 
then almost entirely neglecting to preform 
the duties of the office, in the meantime draw- 
ing pay, without rendering its equivalent by 
public service. This is cheating the people, 
and especially cheating his own state. We 
recommend Senator Sharon to mend his ways 
as a senator; and if he cannot, consistently 
with the claims of his private business, follow 
the advice, then we recommend him, from a 
simple sense of shame, if for no better reason, 
to get out of the office, and make room for 
some one who will, at least, try to perform its 
duties. 

A BILt has been introduced into the legisla- 
ture of this state which provides for the 
adoption of the district system in the choice 
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bill become a law, ‘then in each congressional 
district an elector representing that district 
would be voted for by the people ; and, in ad- 
dition thereto, each district would vote for two 
electors-at-large, corresponding with the two 
United States senators. The majority of the 
votes in each district would choose one elector, 
and the majority of the votes in all the districts 
would choose the two electors-at-large. This 
is the system for which Senator Benton so long 
struggled, and in the district element, as op- 
posed to the general-ticket system, it embodies 
the theory which Senator Morton so earnestly 
advocated. There is not aparticle of doubt as to 
the constitutional power of the legislature to 
enact such a law. We have no doubt that the 
system proposed by the bill is much better 
than the one now in practice, and, if we must 
have the machinery of presidential electors, we 
should be glad to see the system adopted in all 
the states. The effect would be to divide the 
electors between political parties according to 
the local majorities in the several districts, 
while choosing the two electors-at-large ac- 
cording to the majority in the.whole state, 
It is supposed that in this state the Republic- 
ans, under such a system, would have about 
twenty-three of the thirty-five electors to be 
chosen next fall, and this would almost cer- 
tainly settle the question against the Demo- 
crates. We entirely approve of the plan, and 
doubt only as to its expediency just on the eve 
of a presidential election. Circumstances yet 
to be developed may remove all this doubt. 


Tue Chicago Legal News tells the story of a 
famous lawyer, who was particularly cele- 
brated for giving sound opinions and was on 
this account consulted far and near. An hon- 
est and simple-minded farmer took it into his 
head that he would get one of these opinions. 
So he applied to the lawyer for this purpose, 
having no lawsuit on hand and no occasion for 
any legal services. He told the lawyer to take 
his pick of subjects, and on that give him an 
opinion. The lawyer sat down to his desk and 
wrote a few words on a slip of paper, and, fold- 
ing it up, handed it to the farmer, saying: 
‘‘ There is one of my sound opinions.’”” When 
asked what was the fee, he answered: “‘ Four 
and sixpence.”’ The farmer put the paper in his 
pocket and went home. He found that his wife, 
who pretty much took the lead in his business 
matters, had been discussing with his chief farm 
servant the propriety of getting in a large quan- 
tity of oate that day, cut on the day previous, 
or of undertaking some other work. Being ap- 
pealed to by both parties, he could not decide 
the question. Finally he said: ‘‘ 1’) tell you 
what, Polly, I’ve been to a lawyer, and got an 
opinion that cost me four and sixpence. There 
itis; read herout, It’s a lawyer’s writing and 
I can’t make head or tail out of it.” Polly 
opened and read the paper as follows: ‘* Never 
put off till to-morrow what can be done to- 
day.”’ ‘Enough said!"’ shouted the farmer. 
‘‘Them oats must be got in.” They were “ got 
in,” and the same night came on a heavy 
storm, that would have ruined the whole crop 
if they had been left out. The farmer thanked 
his stars and ever afterward followed the law- 
yer’s opinion. 


...The revised New Testament will so soon 
be ready for the press that it is time to agitate 
the question of its publication by the Bible So- 
ciety. Under its present constitution, that So- 
c'ety cannot issue any English version but 
that of King James, which ought to be obso- 
lete just as soon as the new is ready. It 
should immediately seek an amendment to its 
charter for this purpose. We are glad to see 
that one of its oldest auxiliaries, the Berkshire 
Bible Society, at the motion of Professor 
Perry, of Williams College, recommends this 
change in the constitution of the parent So- 
ciety and pledges itself to purchase and cir- 
culate the revised version as soon as it can be 
obtained. We commend this action to other 
auxiliaries of the Bible Society. Certainly, 
when buying a Bible, we should get the best. 


....A distinguished (Dutch) Reformed cler- 
gyman writes us: 

“ Asto the Indian question, I humbly trust 
that the Lord knows the right and the wrong 
of it; but sure I am none of his creatures 
does. The only contribution I can give is the 
statement that for years the Department 
(not Mr. Hayt) kept sending to our Foreign 
Board the names of men whose only recom- 
mendations were from politicians, to be nom- 
inated by us. We refused, and named other 
folks, which were not accepted. Schurz, I 
think, meant well ; but the traditions were too 
strong for him.” 


-.--Although Mr. Charles O’Conor, of this 
city, bas acquired the reputation of being a 
great lawyer, all who read his letter to the 
Newark Democratic Club will find no difficulty 
in concluding that he would cut a very poor 
figure as a statesman. The man who would 
abolich all the state governments, and also the 
Federal Senate, avd lodge all legislative pow- 
erin the House of Representatives, and have 
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to hold office only for a month, is very neer 
the state of political lunacy. 


++. The Springfield Republican, which always 
keeps one or more bright young Amberst 
graduates on its editorial staff, says that ‘‘ it 
is safe to say that for six or seven years Am- 
herst has not had an intelligent graduate inter- 
ested in ‘scientific subjects who did not look 
on the evolution of man from the lower ani- 
mals as probable, if not proven.’”’ The trai- 
torous Observer insists that all such have 
already fallen over the precipice of infidelity 
and dashed out what little brains they have ! 


....Mr. Wallace R. White refused to obey 
the summons of the bribery committee of the 
fusion legislature of Maine, on the ground 
that the legislature was an {llegal body, and, 
hence, had no power tocreate such a commit- 
tee, and challenged the committee to test this 
question by ordering his arrest for contempt, 
which would give him the opportunity to sub_ 
mit the point to a court by writ of habeas cor. 
pus. The Fusionists have not found their job 
to be very plain sailing. 


...+Professor Dana wrote us on Jan, 9th: 
**T see you have my article in Tuz INDEPEND- 
ENT of this week. I am pleased with your 
remarks.’’ On the 17th, however, he writes us 
that he is not at all willing to accept that sen- 
tence in our editorial in which we give it as 
the opinion of “‘ many distinguished natural- 
ists," who hold to a theistic theory of Evolu- 
tion that God “directed the current of gen- 
eration, as we can direct it in the case of 
pigeons and dogs.”’ 


....We have not been surprised at the 
hearty approval which Dr. Crosby's Yale 
Lectures on Preaching have called out from 
almost every quarter. They have been 
marked by uncommon good sense. On some 
points Dr. Crosby’s peculiar opinions—and he 
has strong opinions on every subject—call 
forth some opposition. We cannot ourselves 
endorse his severe language about the Ohio 
Woman's Crusade ggainst the liquor shops. 


..-. The legal hours for marriage in England, 
unless there be a special license to perform the 
ceremony in some other part of the day, are 
the four hours from 8 o'clock A. M. to 12 M. 
The origin of this restriction is said to be the 
desire to prevent the consummation of the 
nuptial tie when either party might be in- 
toxicated, it being assumed that those addicted 
to drunkenness are more likely to be sober in 
the early than in the later part of the day. 


....-According to Congressman Belford, the 
United States have, first and last, made nine 
hundred and twenty-nine treaties with three 
hundred and twenty-seven Indian tribes. C) 
extent to which many, perhaps most of these 
treaties have been violated by the United 
States is one of the dark features in our polit- 
ical history. It would be more honorable 
never to have made the treaties than so often 
to violate them. 


....It is said that in one of the congression- 
al districts of North Carolina more than two 
thousand Republican votes were counted out 
at the last election, in consequence of a defect 
in printing the ballcts, which left a small crease 
in the paper of each ballot. It seems that 
Governor Garcelon and his council are not the 
only Democrats who understand the art of 
defeating the will of the people. 


...-The report of Superintendent Pilsbury 
shows that the state prisons at Auburn and 
Sing Sing, in this state, yielded, during the last 
year, a surplus over expenses, while there was 
a deficiency in the state prison at Clinton. The 
deficiency of the whole three taken together 
amounts to only $20,374, as against $605,040 
for 1876. This looks likea great improvement 
in prison management. 


....Representative Cook evidently regards 
pistols as articles of luxury that may be dis- 
pensed with, since he proposes an import tax 
of twenty dollars on every pistol imported 
into the United States, and a tax of ten dollars 
on every pistol manufactured in this country. © 
This would so raise the price of pistols that 
fewer men would have their brains blown out 
by pistol-shooting. 


...-A bill has been introduced into the legis- 
lature of this state which provides that ‘‘no 
woman who possesses the qualifications spc} 
fied by any law of this state for any office under 
said law shall be deemed or treated as disquali- 
fied for such office because of her sex.” This is 
in accordance with the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Cornell. We presume that the bill will 
become a law. 


....4t is said that an Ohio judge has decided 
that trades-unions are contrary to the laws of 
that state and also the Constitution of the 
United States. This may be true as to Ohio 
law; yet we gravely doubt the correctness of 
the opinion as to the Federal Constitution. 
We should like to see the provision of the 
latter that forbids the organization of trades- 
uvions. 





the President chosen from and by the House 









-.2-The case of Benjamin C. Hogert, the de- 
faulting treasurer of the New York Produce 

















shows that a man may for a long series of years 
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Bothengh, wt. recently committed suicide, INSURANCE STATEMENTS. BLA, Bring, the wo all be oe ot C ANTRELL’S 


keep up theappearance of respectability and 
honesty, and yet really be a gross villain. Such 
was the fact in his case, 


...The irrepressible Greenbackers have 
decided to hold their national convention at 
Chicago, on the 9th of next June. The specta- 
cle of a sane man deliberately bucking his 
head against a stone wall would be laughable, 
if the self-immolation were not almost sublime. 


..Mr. Pilsbury, the superintendent of state 
prisons in this state, says that out of 2,383 pris- 
oners discharged from the three etate prisons 
of the state during the last two years only 84, 
ora proportion of about 344 per cent., have 
been returned for the commission of crime. 

..Connecticut, according to the recent 
message of Governor Andrews, shows ninety- 
four per cent. of her school population in at- 
tendance upon schools of some kind. This 
beats Massachusetts, which we had supposed to 
be the banner state in this respect. 

..--Both houses of Congress were on 
Wednesday of last week flooded with petitions, 
from all parts of the country, asking that the 
constitution may beso amended as to secure 
to women the right of voting. The attack was 
made all along the line. 


cooed A bill has been introduced into the legis- 


lature of New Jersey which proposes to adopt 
the district system in choosing presidential 
electors. The change proposed would be a 


good one, yet there is doubt about its expedi- 
ency at this time. 

.-..General Garfleld, upon being congratula- 
ted on his election to the Senate of the United 
States, took occasion to say some kindly 
words about Senator Thurman. The latter is 
just now in a position to appreciate such 
words. 

«++eOne more must be added to the occa- 
sions for gratitude which the country owes to 
President Hayes. The service of James Rus- 

* sell Lowell as minister to England would be an 
honor to both nations. 


..°*Tus INDEPENDENT seems to have the 
decided advantage in the debate’ is what 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate says of the 
discussion on Evolution. 

.-Is there not an abundance of good read- 
ing in this week’s INDEPENDENT? What do 
our new friends think ? 

. Of the twenty-four counties tn Arkansas 
only six can afford to publish a newspaper. 





Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 








COOK’S GRAND EXCURSIONS TO 
EUROPE 


Tue travel to Europe is steadily increasing 
each year, and it behooves those who are going 
to make extended tripsto procure all the re- 
Hable information possible before starting, 
and we would suggest to all those who have 
such a trip in contemplation tu consult their 
interests by studying the grand excursions 
arranged by Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, of 
London and New York, for the year 1880, We 
have before us a neatly-printed pamphlet of 64 
pages, just issued by the above firm, giving 
full particulars of their tours, with details of 
routes, which include all necessary expenses 
of traveling from the time of leaving New York 
till the return. Three grand excursions will 
leave New York during the spring and sum- 
mer. The first is the ‘‘Annual May Party,” 
leaving April 29th ; the second is the “* Annual 
Educational Party, ” specially arranged for | 
teachers and students, leaving July 3d; the 1 
third is Cook’s “ Midsummer Party,’”? which 
will leave July 8ist. The last two give the 
choice of three routes. Each of the three 
will be under the supervision of experienced 
conductors, and it is announced that there 
will be no crowding on the steamers, only two 
persons occupying a state-room, 

Send for the pamphlet, which will be for- 
warded free, on receipt of stamp for postage. 

Address Thos. Cook & Son, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 





Aaoop, sharp knife is a ‘“‘ continual feast” 
for a farmer. Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, 
make aspecialty of strong knives for farmers 
and mechanics. Any one sending to them 
and trusting to their experience in selecting 
will be pretty sure of a good knife; but, if ft 
should prove otherwise, the manufacturers 
will make an exchange, free of cost to the 
buyer. See advertisement, on the last page. 

a 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 





Tue only new article in Ladies’ Jewelry in a 
quarter century is the Ganteline. Sent on re- 
ceipt of price, #2. Very popular. Geo. D. 
Stevens, Jeweler, 262 Broadway. (Of late firm 
A. Rumrill & Co.) 


OWING to recent developments, we are told, 
the stock of the Sonora Consolidated Mining 
Company, of Bodie District, will be advanced 
" ot eee per share on and after February 
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Home Insunancz COMPANY. 


Tae annual statement of this worthy cor- 
poration is presented to the public in another 
column. Business wen in every section of the 
oun will be = to notice the figures now 
given. They will see thatthe business of this 
Company is bt its receipts large, and its 
surplus over *1 000, after reserving more 
than $2,000,% for reinsurance, unpaid losses, 
etc. The Home Insurance Company of New 
York is now regarded as one of the very best 
corporations of its class in the country. It is 
and always has been in the hands of well- 
known conservative business men. Its faithful 
officers and its intelligent directors give their 
time and careful attention to promoting its 
best interests, and their united movements are 
made with a.firm step. They are not afraid of 
**investigations,’”’ or “ insurance commission 
ers,”’ or the sudden vanishing away of their 
securities, or the loss of their popularity, or 
even ofa big fire. They seem to be ready for any 
emergency less than a general flood or an 
earthquake. Business men know, and by sad 
experience in many cases, that it is poor econ- 
omy to seek cheap or doubtful insurance, 
either on their property or on their lives; and 
hence the growing popularity of such reliable 
institutions as the Home Insurance Company. 





PENNSYLVANIA Fire INSURANCE ComPany. 


An institution that has been in successful 
operation for fifty-four years certainly deserves 
oll confidence, and such an institution is the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, In examining the list of assets, pub- 
lished on another page, it will be seen that the 
securities are first-class and easily convertible 
into cash. Thev amount to nearly two million 
dollars, a considerable increase over last year, 
and, notwithstanding the cutting down of 
rates and losses that companies fn general 
have sustained during 187, itis well to know 
that the Pennsylvania has added considerably 
toita surplus account. The officers are John 
Devereaux, president; William G. C rowell, 
secretary; and John L. Thomson, assistant 
secretary. * 


CommerctaL Mutual INSURANCE Company. 

This institution, which {ssues both fire and 
marine insurance policies, presents elsewhere 
the following figures to the pubic tn its annu- 
al statement: Amount of preminms received 
during the year, *233,132.23: losses and ex- 
penses paid, $151,374.77; oa assets of the 
company now are $810,514. 

Six-per-cent. interest on eutetanding certi#- 
cates of profits will be paid on the 10th of 
February. 

Thirty-per-cent. dividend is declared on the 
net earned premiums, for which certificates 
will be issued on the Ist of April. 

The certificates of 1871 will be redeemed und 
paid on the 10th of Febrnarv, 





A Goop CoRPoRaATion. 

The January statement of the Springtield 
(Mass.) Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
is presented to the public in our columns this 
week. The figures show nearly $100,000 more 

assets than at the beginning of the previous 
vear—viz., $1,858,477.34, and a clear surplus 
over all Habilities (to stockholders, for out- 
standing losses, Wey and al) other 
claims) of #444,334.34—a gain during the year 
of about $65,000. The policyholders of that 
excellent institution now have in its invested 
capital and other assets a sum (it will be seen 
above) anite sufficient to guarantee entire 
safety. This company is in able hands and is 
bound to prosper in the future, as it always has 
done in the past. 


FRANKLIN Fine Tweveance CoMPany. 


The annual statement of the Franklin Fire 
Insurance Comany, of Philadelphia, will be 
noticed in another column. With a capital 
of $400,000, the Company now has assets 
amounting to $8,262,627.46. The Company is 
now half acentury ol, and its growth has been 
eimultaneous with the growth of the City of 
Philadelphia. The officers are Alfred GQ. 
Baker, president : James W McAllister, vice- 
president ; and Ezra T. Cresson, secretary. « 


WestTcHEsTEeR Fire InsvRANCE Company. 

This enterprising corporation, in its annual 
statement, printed elsewhere, shows total 
assets amounting in round numbers to $831,- 
000. and a net surplus, as regards stockhold rs, 
of $121,000, and including capital and reserve 
of over $500,000. to protect the policvholders. 
This is a good showing and should satisfy all 
parties interested. 


CHOICE SEEDS. 

Tue descriptive price-list and catalogue of 
the American Seed Warehouse, of 114 Cham- 
bers Street, this city, issued by the proprietors, 
A. D. Cowan & Co., has been received, and 
contains manv valuable hints pertaining to the 
cultivation of farm and garden-seeds. Only 
standard seeds are enumerated in this pam- 
phiet, and many varieties ordinarily offered 
for sale, but which are freqnertly worthless, 
are not mentioned. Mr. A. D. Cowan person- 
ally superintends the Seed Department, and 
all orders received will be promptly filled, 
under his supervision His experience of sey- 
eral vears in some of the leading houses of 
Furope. and latterly for nearly ten vears with 
the well-known firm of B K. Rliss & Sons, of 
this city, necessarily qualifies him for such a 
position Subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT 
can. upon application, receive a copy of the 
catalogue free. 








Sr. Nicnouas Hore, Broadway. Firsi- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 


ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central Joca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 
ness or pleasure travelets. 





WHEN b.. visit or ave New York City, save Beg. 
ressace. and Carriage Hire. and stop at 
vat en Hotel, nearly opposite Grand 
elegant rooms r educed to $1 ome un. 
Restaarant cnoeeee wt 


Elevator. 
Horse Cars, Steges 24 Elevated Ra’ 





Jacos’s Om before the For twelve 


long years my wife witb neuralgia in 
the head, and often had the most terrible pers 
A few weeks ago I it a bottle of that 


wonderful remedy—S8r. Jacos’s O11—and am 
—— Por mmr at on marvelous effect. 


alf a le thorough] my wife. I 
gladly would have paid an car payuean fifty 
dollars if he could have done the same. There- 


fore I wish that everybody, may learn to value 
this true medicine. sa wen Hann, 





Jounson’s Fe_t [Nsoues is one of the com- 
mon-sense things which is appreciated at 
sight, and its advantages are soon proved by 
use, being thin, clean, warm, and easy adjusted 
in the shoes. They’ can be readily cut with 
knife or scissors to any sbape or size required 
and when once placed in the shoe, smooth an 
even, form a pad or bottom lining, and will not 
move about or crumple up under the foot, 
neither will they come ate a you remove 
the boot or shoe. Of the Felt Insoles, which is 
made principally from Ramie, or the silk plant 
of Java, being a non-conductor of electricity 
and possessing the same properties as raw 
silk, yet, being vegetable, is free from animal 
matter, ft insures the use of the insoles from 
anysmell. If you wish to make atrial of these 
silk felt insoles, write to D. W, Johnson, man- 
ufacturer, 323 Arch Street, philadelphia, Pa. 
See advertisement, on page 22 


WHAT THE HON. SCHUYLER COL- 
FAX SAYS. 

“Dr. C. C. MoorE.—Dear Sir :—I have a very 
high opinion of the excellence of your ‘Moore’s 
Throat and Lung Lozenges.’ 

‘Suffering as I do, often with huskine 
from so much open-air speaking in the pa: 
and catching cold in sleeping-cars now, I one 
tested about all the remedies rescribed for it; 
and, while I believe that a broken-down throat 
can only be cured, like a broken leg, by stop- 
ping its use, I can say, conscientiously, that 
your Lozenges are the most effective of all I have 
ever used. With best wishes, yours, truly, 

“‘ SCHUYLER CoLFax.” 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Brer Tonic, 
the only pannese of beef containinwits entire 
nutritious preperties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef ; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
vitions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pu Imonary com- 
laints. CaswELL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 
‘ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


CHRISTMAS!!!—Tae Great Howivar 
Gurts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. Stepruen F. 
Wuitman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

Liks the brazen serpent that the great Jew- 
ish leader lifted high in the sight of his perish- 
ing followers, whereby they were saved from 
death, the discoverers of Hop Bitters have 
plac ed before suffering, ailing mankind a 
remedy which enables them to fight disease 
with conquering advantage. 




















Few facts are more stubborn and difficult to 
overcome than the variousskin diseases caused 
by impurities of the blood. But Warner’s Safe 
Bitters or Safe Tonic purifies the blood and re- 
moves the sores and eruptions which disfigure 
and annoy. 

SES A Es Le 


NOTICES. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE YOUNG 
Men’s Cristian Assocation of the 4 of New 
. in 





addresse: 
be read Tie oketa sof Admission may be obtained at the 
Association Rooms, free 0: and after Mon- 
day, the 19th inst. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


BRONCHINE. 

The accepted remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 

THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT anes TO THE HOUSE- 








mA a REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 
such eet as have been furnished by our our 


most prominent citize 
RELIEF VEGETA BLE ANTI-BILIOUS 
and remove 


will cure DYSPEPSIA 
healthy action to the 
For sale by all Druggists and 


RELIEF MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 Beaver Street. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH anit |®: 


iS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contain no Terra Alba, Alum, "Find. Moet Baxins q 
Wheat ye hd or finger Prainy ind oe 
contain or FiLus 


PILLS 
and give 





SHortT 
eithe Paves” ath tyah dare 
parity ip dprprecses SPORE 


& TILFOR "Broadway and i by PARK 


Best q re err owt leral measure 
mg $83 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 








SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on hibits The b has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on tte popular basis .< 


air Dealing, Good and Low 
best family mtrade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corwer Sours WILLIAM STREET, New Yorx, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 


AND FARM DA pryenae 
Cash advances made on arrival o' a po 
and account of sales rendered a F, 
and address letters 








___ DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 8 Broad St., N. Y._ 


PET ANCA 








GOOKS 
GRAND EXCURSIONS TO 


For the Summer of 
1880. 1880. 
ANNUAL MAY PARTY, 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACA- 
TION PARTY. ANNUAL MIDSUMMER 


PARTY.~ 
Fomphlct containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF GPE, sent free on application. 
Tourist Tickets, for Independent Travelers, by all 


es. 
Coek’s Excursionist contains fares for over 





1,000 tours. By mail, 10 cents. 
Address MAS COOK & SON 
261 Breadway, nrigm AS Poo nex 4197. 
GUION LINE. 


D STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 





to make the Atlantic and 
, ha bath. -room, dra - 
room, piano, - library. Also ex nced surgeons, 
" s er. 8 

rooms are up deck, thus insuring th: 

of all luxuries at sea, tilation and fent. 
CABIN PASSAGE ( to state-room), $60, $80. 

and $100; 1 INTERMED ; STEERAGE AT LOW 

RA OFFICES, No. 29 


m BROADWAY & GUION. 
CUNARD LINE. 


NOTI 
With the view of diminish the chances of col- 





Nato the s of as course 
tof tne “outward passa 
passage 
York or Boston crossing the oe ete oa at ‘3 i lait. 
tude, oi nothing + 5 the north of 42. na i. 
t crossing meridian 
Wo at 42, or nothing te the borth of 4. 
FROM YORK TO oR wa. 
m_ PIER NO. 40 NORTH 
ALLIA........ WED AY, January 28th, 6 a. ». 
PARTFIA WEDNESDAY. February 4th, 11:30 a. um. 
rani DNESDAY., February 11th, 6 a. ». 
Cabin and return tickets on favorable terms. 


Steerage tickets to and from all parts of 4 at 
very low rates. Freight and oes offi 4 
Bowling Green. AS. G. NCKLYN, Agent. 


am we BOUND BROS bok Retire NEW LINE 


ILADELPHIA. 
Dorey on eration in 2 in Brooklyn Fs) Towel’ 's Wharf, “foot of 


Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadelpbia. 
For Station corner Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:45, 
9:00*, 11:15 a.m.; 1:30, La 5.30, 7:15,12 p.m. OnSun- 
P.M. 


day at 8:45 a. M.; 5:30, 1 
ation corner Third and Berks papeetn, at 6:30, 

9:00, 11:15 4. m.; 3130. 8:30, 4:00, 5:30, 7:15 P. On Sun: 
™. 


P 
‘ot Trenton, Warren. and Tucker Streets, 6:30, 7:45, 
9:00, ny ab as Hy” te 4:00, 5:30, 7:15, 12 rv. m. On 


will, ‘Yeave Philadelphia for New 
Station Phila. & Reading Raflroad, cor. Ninth 


img Rafl 
reen Streets, at 730°, 9:30 a. m.; 12:10, 1:40*, 3:50, 
840 ir 12 P.m. On Sunday at 8:30 a. u.; 5:30, 12 





and Berks Streets at 7:45. 920, ll a.m; 
= 325, TR. 64D Lib F m. On Sunday at 8:25 4. u: 


* Denotes Pullman Cars 


attached | 
fe sonday) 040 0, 020 10" 10:15 a.m; 12502 220, Sais 
except , 

$1,805 p.m. On Sunday, 120, 0:15 4. u.; 6:15 


to and 


Wharf. Brooklyn. 
New York Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) will call for 
end cheek from hotel or residence to desti- 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31. 
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THE REFUNDING QUESTION. 
AL agree that Congress, at its present 
session, should pass some bill for refund- 
ing the nearly $800,000,000 of five and six- 
per-cent. Government bonds, all of which 
will be redeemable after July 1st, 1881. All 
equally agree that this should be done at: 
four per cent., if better terms cannot be 
obtained. Secretary Sherman and Senator 
\Morrill think that four per cent. is the 
lowest rate practicable. Mr. Wood, in his 
bill, proposes three and a half per cent, 
Some weeks ago THE INDEPENDENT ex- 
pressed the opinion that, under proper con- 
ditions, to be supplied by the Government, 
the new loan might be successfully put 
upon the market at 3.65 per cent., and we 
are of the same opinion still. The only 
positive solution of the question is that of 
actual trial; and hence it might be well for 
Congress to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury some discretion as to the rate of 
interest for the new loan, the rate in no 
instance being higher than four per cent. 
There seems little doubt that a four-per- 
cent. loan would be asuccess; yet the sav- 
ing of interest would make a 3.65 per cent. 
loan better, provided it can be effected. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, having 
some discretion in the premises, would, of 
course, consult the best interests of the 
Government, and negotiate the loan at the 
lowest rate of interest practicable, not 
exceeding four per cent. The skill and 
energy which he has hitherto displayed 
would, in our judgment, if applied to the 
new loan, enable him to float the whole 
amount at a still lower rate—say 3.65 per 
cent., as the most convenient rate for com- 
putation. 
The question as to the prospect of the 
loan, at this rate, would depend largely 
upon the policy of the Government 
toward the banks, and consequently their 
policy toward the Government. It is very 
important to interest the national banks in 
the new loan, and, as far as possible, lead 
them to invest in it for guaranty purposes. 
This, we think, can be done by a wise 
policy toward them, The deposit of guar- 
anty bonds on the 1st of November, 1879, 
was as follows: 


SIX-Per-Cents......ccccccccssesss++ 950,315,450 
Five-per cents............seesee«-- 181,901,600 
Four-and-a-half-per-cents ........ 34,866,950 
iss dvcccrcvccoccesses 188,318,400 


This shows a large reduction in the 
amount of interest which the banks receive 
from the Government on their bonds, as 
compared with 1869, when the deposit con- 
sisted entirely in five and six-per-cents., 
$87,661,250 being of the former and $255,- 
190,350 being of the latter. When all the 
outstanding and speedily maturing five and 
six-per-cents. shall become redeemable, the 
reduction of interest paid by the Govern- 
ment to the banks will go still further. 
They will hold no six-per-cents. and a much 
smaller amount in five-per-cents. 

Government bonds are purchased and used 
by the banks to guarantee the circulation 
furnished to them, at the rate of ninety per 
cent. of their par value. In addition to 
this, they are required to deposit, in lawful 
money, with the Treasurer of the United 
States, five per cent. of their circulation, 
for redemption purposes, which leaves 
eighty-five per cent. of the par value of the 
bonds to be used in banking transactions, 
Add to this the fact that they are required 
to pay annually a tax of one per cent. on 
their average circulation, and we readily 
see that the net profit on circulation, under 
the law as it now stands, dwindles down to 
small figures. This is the reason why many 
of the banks have withdrawn a portion of 
their bonds and reduced the volume of 
their circulating notes, and why more will 
do so unless the tex on circulation be abol- 
ished. The Comptroller of the Currency 
has repeatedly recommended Congress to 
repeal this tax, as being essentially a war 
tax imposed jn time of peace—not’on ® 
luxury, but on a most important ifstra- 
ment of commerce. The tax is burdensome 
and oppressive to the banks. The Metro 
politan Bank of this city has withdrawn 
$2,000,000 of guaranty bonds, and made 
money by the operation, in consequence 
of this unreasonable and exorbitant tax on 
circulation. Such a process, whefiever 
adopted, practically means to the public « 





purely as business institutions, will, if over- 
burdened by taxes, either transfer the 
burden to the people or reduce their bank- 
ing capital. They do not do business on 
the theory of charity or that of mere patri- 
otism. 

If, then, the Government were to come 
into the market with a 8.65-per-cent. loan, 
recommending it to the national banks by 
a repeal of the one-per-cent. tax on cireu- 
lation, they could afford to take such a 
bond, and we believe they would to a large 
extent; and there can be no doubt that their 
action would go far toward fixing the 
market value of the bond for invcstment 
purposes by other capitalists. We believe 
that the Government can borrow money at 
a lower rate with the tax abolished than it 
can with it if retained, and that in this way 
it would actually save more than it would 
lose by taking off the tax. Our plan for re- 
funding the remainder of the public debt is 
that of a 3.65-per-cent. bond, with the tax 
on circulation abolished. The banks would 
take such a bond for banking purposes, 
upon thfs condition, and this would dispose 
other capitalists to become purchasers. The 
law gives to the country free banking, and 
with the repeal of the one-per-cent. tax on 
circulation the banks would furnish an 
elastic paper currency, expanding or con- 
tracting according to the demands of busi- 
ness. The 8.65 bond, with the one-per- 
cent. tax abolished, would in the end be- 
come the chief banking bond of the 
country; and under free banking there 
would be no restriction upon the amount 
of bank-notes to be issued, except that 
which grows out of the necessity of secur- 
ing them by the requisite guaranty. Bank- 
ing would create a demand for the bond, 
and this would help its sale to other invest- 
ors. We do not, of course, object to a 
four-per-cent. bond, if a cheaper one can- 
not be floated, and, hence, would give the 
Secretary of the Treasury the power to 
issue. four-per-cents.; and yet we believe 
that one of 3.65 per cent. would be a suc- 
cess under the auspices we have indicated.~ 
We are informed that, In consequence of regu- 
lations in the Treasury, the banks cannot always get 
all the bank notes for which they offer the presertbed 
guaranty. If this be so, then a prompt correction ia 
demanded, if necessary, by an act of 

er 
RETIREMENT OF JAMES BUELL 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE IMPORTERS’ 
AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


THE announcement, last week, that Mr. 
James Buell, president of the Importers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank, of this city, 
had declined a re-election was not a great 
surprise to a large circle of his intimate 
friends. Mr. Buell has been in poor health 
for some time past, and his physicians now 
say that he must have relief from his 
numerous business cares, in order to avoid 
more serious difficulty, It was hard for 
him to submit to their decision; but he has 
wisely determined to do so. He still holds 
the important office of president of The 
United States Life Insurance Company, 
which position will afford him quite enough 
employment. If he could be induced to 
give up all work for the space of two or 
three years, he, doubtless, would not regret 
it. 

We have known Mr. James Buell person- 
ally for nearly thirty years. We remember 
him as a young, active, and successful dry 
goods merchant in a thriving town in the 
interior of this state. He was then regarded 
asa model business man. He was quick 
in detecting all changes in the market value 
of merchandise, conservative in his methods 
of doing business, prompt in meeting all his 


_and ever since that date, as under his pre- 





engagements, and honorableand methodical | 


in all hisdealings. He made friends rapidly, 
and held them firmly, by his promptness and 
self-sacrificing zeal to give them entire sat- 
isfaction in all his business dealings. Mr. 
Buell was soon induced to give up his busi- 
ness as a merchant, and accept the position 
as cashier of the Central Bank in Troy. 
Soon after the great panic of 1857, when 


the stock of the Importers’ and Traders’ - 


Bank was selling at from 90 to 100, Mr. 
Buell was invited to the position of cashier 
in that institution. He soon made himself 
quite popular with our leading business 
men, and especially so with the patrons 
and correspondénts of that corporation, 





was rapidly extended, its deposits increased, 
and its stock advanced in value. Mr. 
Buell gave his best energies and his whole 
time in promoting the interests of this 
bank. His prudence in the management of 
its rapidly-increasing business attracted the 
special attention of bank officers and cap- 
italists in the interior of the country in all 
directions. In 1865, or thereabouts, Mr. 
Buell was elected president of the bank, 


vious management as cashier, its progress 
has been steadily onward in strength and 
popularity; and to-day in the matter of 
deposits the Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank stands at the very head 
of all similar institutions in this city and, 
in fact, in the whole country. It sails 
along as smoothly with its twenty millions 
of dollars in its vaults as the Central Bank 
of Troy did, twenty-five years ago, with its 
two hundred thousand. But Mr. Buell has 
always during his connection with this bank 
wisely insisted upon being associated with 
good men—good and reliable men as asso- 
ciate officers; good and faithful men in all 
its several departments; and clear-headed, 
upright business men as directors. With 
such talent and integrity as a basis, the 
Importers’ and Traders’ Bank has been one 
of the most successful corporations ever 
known in New York. The market value 
of its stock is now about 240, and no con- 
siderable amount could be had at even 250. 

The retirement of Mr. James Buell from 
the office of president of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank will not deprive that 
institution of his valuable services as a di+ 
rector, whenever his health will allow him to 
be present. Neither will Mr. Buell’s resigna- 
tion aspresident make any important change, 
as the hard work of the bank for some time 
past has been performed by its able and effi- 
cient cashier, Mr. Edward H. Perkins, Jr. 
On Tuesday of last week, the 18th inst., Mr. 
Perkins was unanimously elected president, 
to fill the place so long occupied by Mr. 
Buell, and he at once entered upon his 
duties Mr. Perkins is in the very prime 
of life, is in good health, and is thoroughly 
qualified for the high and honorable posi- 
tion he now fills. 

Mr. Edward H. Perkins, Jr., isa native of 
Athens, Pa., and is an educated banker. He 
was connected with the Park Bank, in this 
city, about ten years, and since then, a 
period of fourteen years, has been officially 
connected with the institution of which he 
is now the officer in chief. With an ex 
perience and special business training of 
nearly twenty-five years, he now enters a 
field hardly second in importance to any 
financial position in the country; and he 
has the best wishes of thousands for his 
continued success, which promises to be all 
that the stockholders of the bank, its numer- 
ous correspondents and patrons, and its 


best friends could desire. 
a 


GREAT SALE OF GOOD STOCK. 

A COMMITTEE representing the syndicate 
which made the large purehase from Mr. 
W. H. Vanderbilt of New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad stock give 
public notice in another column that sealed 
proposals wjll be received for the purchase 
of the whole or ayy part of 250,000 shares 
of this stock up to 8 o’clock Pp. m. on Thurs- 
day, the 22d day of January. All letters 
containing proposals for any part of this 
stock must be addressed to Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co, bankers, No. 23 Wall Street, 
from whom any and all particulars not 
embraced in the advertisement, elsewhere, 





may be obtained. Here is a guod security, 


which may be had in. any amount ® suit | . 
the wants or convenience of any investor, | oS 4 a a roo apr bee 
| oe upward. | average amount involved is only about 


We believe that the whole of this stock 


now offered—representing over 32 millions 
of dollars—will be promptly taken, at or 
above the figures given—viz., 131. Capital- 
ists dhd investors must act promptly. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
shown a gradual increase in nearly all de- 
partments of the wholesale trade. Stocks 






ject to considerable fluctuations, and closed 
on Saturday.at a material decline, though 
prices are still above the level of foreign 
markets. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORT'S.—The ex- 
ports of domestic produce from this port 
forthe past week amount to $4,998,157, 
against $4,247,380 for the corresponding 
week of 1879. 

The imports for the week were $6,084,- 
726, of which $1,863,633 were dry goods 
an $4,221,093 general merchandise. 

The Custom House returns of foreign 
trade at New York in December have just 
been made up. The following is a sum- 
mary for the month and for the six months 
of the fiscal year, compared with the pre- 
vious year: 


Ip h 





rT 


1878-79. 


1879-80. 

Goods imported............. $38,933 000 $21,977 000 
Goods marketed............. $35,551,000 $22,657,000 
Duties pald...........0....00+ 8,176,000 6,175,000 
Produce exported........... 83,850,000 27,212,000 
Specie imported............. 6,751,000 619,000 
Specie exported............. 644,000 629,000 

~Six mos., July 1 to Dee. 31. 

1879-80. 1878-79. 


Guods entered... 
Goods marketed........... 


eocvcees $1587,486,000 §142,681,000 


$186,414,000 $147,675,000 


Duties thereon............... 50,271,000 48,572,000 
Produce exported........... 107,761,000 = -1'77,556,000 
Specie tmported............. 98,748,000 6,105,000 
Specie exported............. $,333,000 8,811,000 


THE MONEY MARKET has been easy 
all through the week, and call loans were 
made generally at 4 per cent. dn Govern- 
ments and 5 to 6 per cent. on stocks. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 54 to 6 per cent.; four months, 54 to 6 
per cent.; and good single names, four to 
six months, at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady at 974 to 977. United States bonds 
were strong and higher, in sympathy with 
the home market. American railway 
securities were active and firm. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 


grain silver dollar remains at $0.8759. We 


quote: 
Buying. Selling. 


Bar SUVOP...... sccccscccecscccce sovcecses 118% «118% 
Trade Dollar. ......0...ccccccscccccccccess 90 Ws 
Halves and Quarters............ccceecesss 90% par. 
Dimer and Half Dimes................+..- WOE par. 


GOLD,.—Specie importations for the 
week ending January 16th amount to $481,- 
O88, of which $318,758 was gold and $162,- 
380 silver. The total since January tet is 
$494,045, consisting of $326,711 gold and 
$167,334 silver. 

STOCK MARKET.—Speculation has 
been active, with prices irregular, though 
the record for the week shows an advance 
of from 1 to 19 percent. The dealings 
were well distributed and both investment 
and purely speculative shares were in de- 
mand. The greatest advance of the week 
was in Louisville and Nashville, Central 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, 
Nashville, Chat., and St. Louis, Ches. and 
Ohio, Alton and Terra Haute, Chic., St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, Kansas and Texas, 
and Pacific Mail. The fluetuationsinthecoal ° 
stocks, Grangers, and the trunk lines were 
confined within comparatively narrow lim- 
its. In the final dealings telegraph shares 
were active and higher. 

The Railway Age says that the year 1879 
proves to have witnessed the winding up of 
more railway companies than any previous 
year, and more than twice as many as the 
record showed for 1876. Sixty-five roads, 
representing a nominal investment—besides 
alarge amount of unpaid interest and debts, 
which in many ‘cases are not included— 
of $243,000,000, have been sold under fore- 
closure during 1879. About one-third of 
this represents capital stock, which in most 
cases has been entirely wiped out by this 
process, while the bonded debt has under- 
gone a very severe scaling down. Large as 


$3,750,000 per road, against nearly $6,500,- 
000 in 1878. 

It is announced that the directors of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have ratified a con- 
tract with the American Union Telegraph 


_ Company which has been in process of 


_ negotiation for several weeks past. 


| 


The 
general terms of the contract are the grant- 
ing to the Telegraph Company the right of 
way along the Railroad Company’s lines, 
also the privilege of placing wires upon the 


of all kinds of stasonable manufactures are poles of the Railroad Company. The 
very light and prices continue firm, with Telegraph Company also acquires the use 
an advancing tendency in many cases. The | 
Producé Exchange markets have been sub- | Railroad Company. This contract is one of 


of the wires, offices, and operators of the 








the most valuable acquisitions made by. the 
American Union, as, in addition to pros- 
spective facilitics, it secures to it between 
4,000 and 5,000 miles of wire, reaching 
to Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and all other centers 
of trade, with the offices fully equipped and 
ready for the immediate transuction of 
business. 

At the annual meeting of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany, held at New Haven, the traffic con- 
tract between this road and the Boston and 
New York Air Line Road, by which the 
gross earnings are pooled and divided, was 
approved. The contract has-been in opera: 
tion since March, 1879, and extends to Oct. 
1st, 1880. The New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Road will get 94 percent. and 
the Air Line 4 per cent. of the earnings 
after the latter date. The division was 
settled by arbitration. 

The negotiations which have been in 
progress lately in this city for securing to 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany the control of the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga Road have been definitely con- 
cluded, and the former Company has thus 
obtained athrough line from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. The terms of the purchase have 
not been made known, but it is understood 
the price at which the stock was sold was 
much below the market quotation. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
strong. Erie consol. seconds rose to £84, 
do. consol. firsts to 1174; Ches. and Ohio 
currency 68 to 48, do. firsts, Series B, to 68; 
K. T. firsts to 994, do. seconds, to 63%; 
Mobile and Ohio firsts, debentures, to 744; K. 
P. incomes, No. 16, to 86, do. Denver div., 
assented with c. ¢., to 1064; B. H. and Erie 
firsis to 584; Ind., Dec., and Springfield 
seconds to 73; C., C., and I, C, incomes to 
444. 

A big mortgage is being filed in differ- 
ent counties in Iowa, given by the Chicago, 
Burlington,and Quincy Railroad, due Oc- 
tober 1st, 1919, to the amount of $16,000 
per mile on ita single main track and all 
branches, and $14,000 per mile on its sec- 
ond track. It is payable to three Boston 
capitalists and is supposed to be security for 
Jaying £ new double track. 

STATE BONDS were more active than for 
«long time past. Virginia deferred, which 
rose from 9 to 11}, and afterward reacted 
to 8}; Alabama, Class A, was 4 per .cent. 
higher, selling at 60; Arkansas 7s, Miss. 
and Red River Railroad sold at 64@7; North 
Carolina, special tax, third class, at 5; do., 
second class, at 44; and South Carolina 6s, 
non-fundable, at 3@384; Dist. Col. 3.65s at 

Alabama, Class A, at 60; Georgia 7s, 
new, at 111; and Tennessee new at 314; 
Arkansas 7s, Little R., Pine Bluff, and 
New O. R. R. at 8. Louisiana consols sold 
at 454. 

JOVERNMENT BONDS were in large 
demand and advanced 4 to 4 per cent., 
closing at the following quotation: 


Bia. Asked. 
United States sixes, 1880, registered 103% 10334 


United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 103% 108% 
United Stites sixes, ISSI. registered... 10454 10434 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 104%, 10434 
United States fives, 1831, registered 102% 10254 
United States fives, 1581, coupoan...... 103%, 103% 
UnitedStates 4'¢s, 180¢, registered.... 107% 107% 
United States 448, 1801. coupon..... 107% 107% 
United States fours, 1007, registered 1045 104% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon... 104% 104% 
United States currency sixes, 1805 122 - 
Tnited States currency sixes, TR06 12244 ai 
Tnited States currency sixes 1807 123% _ 
Tuilted States currency sixes, 18°8..;. 122% = 
Tnited States currency ixes, 1899,... 1:23 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $365,200.400 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu- 
lation for the week, $1,006,350. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $2,760,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, 341,726,909; gold notes, 1,426,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





1879. 1880. 
New York...... evccee eee $1,501,000 $675,000 
BOStOD. ...+ 000 cecccccccccecess 1,087,000 96,000 
Philadelphia..........+..+++- 14,000 60,000 
Miscellaneous. .........-.++- 376,000 806,000 
WER. ccneqenvenincceset $2,758,006 $1,427,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
continued gain in specie and legal tenders. 
The large decrease in circulation is due to 
the reduction made by the Metropolitan. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


The banks gain $2,217,425 in surplus re- 
serve and now hold $6,039,825 above legal 
limits. 

The following is the statement for the 
weck in detail: 

Average = Net 
Loans Average 

Namesaf and Dis af 

Banks counts, Specte. 
New York.. $9,542,000 $1,697,000 $475,000 $2,722,000 
Manhattan. 6,345,100 1,083,900 400,600 5,076,500 
Merchants’. 7,022,000 1,480,000 07,000 6,160,700 
Mechanics’. 6,537,000 891,000 439,000 5,222,000 
Union....... 4,610,800 1,144,300 227,000 4,002,800 
America.... 8,244,800 1,132,300 277,600 65,572,700 
Phenix. .... 3,457,000 450,000 2,000 2,871,000 
City.....-... 6,872,400 1,886,000 17,000 6,822,500 
Tredesmen's 8,171,800 453.700 50,100 2,193,500 
Fulton.. .... 1,576,000 261,500 151,900 1,163,500 
Chemical. .. 12,831,600 3,890,200 282,100 13,051,800 
Mer. Exch.. 98,487,400  8%2,800 169,900 2,998,900 
GallatinNa. 4,003,800 475,700 196,000 2,414,000 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,246,600 07,800 100,400 1,134,700 
M'chs.&Tra, 882,000 74,000 187,000 875,000 
Greenwich. 987,100 1,700 214.200 858,300 
Lea. Manuf. 2,848,200 501,200 158,600 2,257,500 
Sev'nthW'd 947,300 178,500 81,600 947,500 
St'teof N.Y. 2.921.700 284,900 222,400 1,985,700 
Amer. EX... 13,300,000 2,518,000 608,000 10,132,000 
Commerce.. 14,166,200 8,118,000 708,800 9,504,400 
Broadway... 6,413,700 826,100 284,200 4,305,400 
Mercantile. $8,822,600 420,700 416,500 3,622,500 
Pacific...... 2,064,900 . 682,000 241,400 2,259,800 
5,221,300 681,300 177,400 ‘2,997,000 


Republic. .. 

Chatham... 38,406,400 638,500 247,800 %,871,600 
People’s.... 1,336,800 213,200 121,200 1,888,200 
North Am.. 2,019,500 270,000 58,000 1,902,200 
Hanover... 6,450,200 1,275,400 469,400 6,230,800 
Irving...... 2,691,100 417,300 287,000 2,590,500 
Metropoli’n 11,284,000 2.462,000 454,000 10,823,000 
Citizens’... 1,067,600 $24,300 203,100 2,012,600 
Nassau..... 2,284,100 49,000 192,100 2,133,900 
Market..... 2,473,200 876,400 137,200 2,108,900 


St. Nicholas 2,060,000 55,500 896,700 1,700,200 
Shoe & Lea = 8,585,000 676,000 285,000 3,704,000 
Corn Exch. 8,480,700 231,000 77,000 2,015,100 
Continental 4,375,000 025,500 273,800 4,204,300 
Oriental.... 1,512,300 30,000 270,000 1,434,500 
Marine..... 3,053,000 588.000 188,000 8,153,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,806,400 4,742,900 509,800 19,966,500 
oe 14,826,000 8.001,800 667,700 17,273,900 
Mec. Bkg.As 72,700 1,000 66,900 576,300 
North River 817,500 34,100 149,900 920,400 
East River.. 1,013,600 133.900 100,000 845,700 
Man.&Mer.. 167,500 5,000 = 771,200 256,700 
Fourth Na.. 16,018,300 2%.055,400 1,232,500 15,680,500 
Cent.Na 8,490,000 1.213.000 729,000 7,609,000 
Second Na.. 2,880,000 350,000 842,000 2,671,000 


Ninth Na... 4,845,700 47,800 811,300 4,716,400 
First Na 11,720,000 %529,600 $89,100 12,567,200 
ng nyh Na.. 6,552,390 1,373,000 460,000 6.529.800 


N.Y. N. Ex. 1,240,200 141,508 81,200 $74,200 
oe y Na. 1,548,600 31.000 =286,000 1,003,700 
N. ¥.Co.... 1,008,500 247,700 91,600 =1,264.5°0 
Ger. Amer.. 2,222,200 307,100 185,700 2.151.700 
Chase Na 2.708.500 WE =6©9W6 400 «47 

The following is un analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


January Vith. UTmparwenes, 
EBON. ..ccccere $276.000,000 ‘oc. $874,800 
Specie cconceceese 8,558,600 Inc. 2,085,100 
Legul-tenders........ 15,414,200 inc. 1,816,400 
Total reserve 60,472,500 Inc. 3,001,500 
Deposits cee 255, 731.000 Inc. 6,796,300 
Reserve required. . 63 452,075 inc. 1,654,075 
Surplus... 6,039,825 Inc. 2,217,425 


Ctrenlation 21,625,900 Dec. 2.177.000 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. 


quotations were as follows: 


The latest 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
America.......144 146 Mech’ & zee. 80 — 
Aim’can Exch. 115 Mercantile ..... 80 
Routers & Drs...1 |Merchanta’..... 1268 «(135 


Central Nat’nL109 — (Mer. Exehange. 80 R2 
Chase Nat. B’k. 1 - ‘Metropolitan. . 1 — 
Cammerce... | Naasau.......... R4 —_ 
Continental. 100% 10634 New York 

Corn Exeh'nge.145 \Ninth Nat'l 
Fourth Nat'l "109 





|North America. *? BN 





Gallatin Nat'l. — 149 |Pacific.......... 150 
Imp's & Trad" s. — 230 k : 118% 
Marine.. ......0305 wo 63 
Market.. ee 8 - i — 
Mechanics’... - -- 104% — 
— |State of . Yo110 - 


Mech. Bkg. Ass. SS 

Mr. R, L. Edwards has been elected'to 
the presidency of the National Bank of the 
State of New York, according to the ar- 
rangement made when Mr. W. H. Hays re- 
signed, 

At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, Mr. Henry 
Lyles, Jr., who has been president fgr several 
years, declined a re-election, on account of 
poor health, and Mr. Edward Wood, who 
has been a trustee of the bank for fifteen 
years, Was unanimously elected president 
for the present year. Mr. Wood isa well- 
known business man, having been con. 
nected with Wood & Merritt, an old suc- 
cessful dry goods firm, and will, doubtless, 
make a most capable officer. 

John @. Platt, receiver of the Stuyve- 
sant Savings Bank, has declared a dividend 
of three cents on the dollar, and gives notice 
to depositors that it is the first and last 
dividend they may expect. The receipts of 
the receiver were $59,369 and the expenses 
$43,369, leaving a balance of $16,000. 

The directors of the American Fire In- 
surance Company have declared a dividend 
of 6 per cent., payable Jan. 16th. 

The directors of the Lamar Insurance 
Company have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., payable on demand. 

The disectors of the Farragut Fire Insur- 
ance Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent. and an extra divi- 
dend of 2} per cent., payable on demand. 


The directors of the Merchants’ In: 
Company have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., payable on demand. 

The directors of the Continental Imtsur- 
ance Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

The directors of the Republic Fire Insur- 
ance Company have declared a dividend of 
Bs _—. cent., payable Jan. 17th. 

directors of the Standard Fire In- 
surance Company have declared a dividend 
of 34 per cent., payable on demand. 

The directors of the Manhattan Fire In- 
surance Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent., payable on 
demand. 

The directors of the Guardian Fire In- 
surance Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 3} per cent., payable on 
demand. 

The directors of the Irving Insurance 
Company have declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 3 per cent., payable on demand. 

The trustees of the Green Mountain Gold 
Mining Co. have declared the 7th monthly 
dividend of 5 cents per share, and an extra 
dividend of 244 cents per share, payable 
January 21st. 

The trustees of the La Plata Mining and 
Smelting Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 7} cents per share, payable January 
31st. 

The trustees of the Chrysolite Silver 
Mining Compamy have declared a dividend 
of 2 per cent., payable January 25th. 

The New York National Techenee Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable February 2d. 

Holders of bonds of the New Jersey Mid- 
land Company should read the notice of 
the reorganization committee, printed in 
our advertising columns. The secretary of 
the committee, Mr. Charles Parsons, Jr., of 
89 Pine Street, will furnish any informa- 
tion required. 

The well-known banking-house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of 31 Nassau Street, are now 
selling some choice investment bonds, full 
particulars of which will be furnished, upon 
application. 

advertisement of Wm. R. Utley, of 81 
Pine Street, dealer in railroad securities, 
should be read by investors. 
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FISK & HATCH, 


_ BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments tn Gov, 
ernment Bonds. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U.S. cou, 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

ta We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mall or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railread Stocks, and other securities. 


FiIsK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 


Ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


| WHITTEMORE & C0. 


KERS AND BROKERS, 
37 Ps mtr Place, New York. 
STOCKS, BONDS, agp OTnER ba eg 
G STOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Orders et soos t at the New York 
Stock Exc! 


and San ey 
Francisco, Messrs. KES NY & DYER. 
Refer to the Nevade Bank 0 of San Francisco, 


R. B. WHITTEMORE, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
WM. GWYNNE, Member N. Y. Mining Exc — 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, - - $1,250,000. 
Office No. 54 Broad St., New York. 


H. C. BIDWELL, Frecisent: 
XL. D. CORFRIGHT, Becruacy 


















{January 22, 1880. 
MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


on, STATES BONDS 


SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
jolted | Bonds 
ds Sabet itutedt lor Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 


WRB Haren % (> 


25 Pine Street, New York, 
Buy and Sell aes dealt in at th WN Y- Stock Exch: and all 
nterest ow Jai 
HAKT ry sect RI ies" 
bought sold . oneeeeaton. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. PRANK JENKINS. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, 


BUY AND SELL 


























Government Bonds, Stocks, and 
Miscelianeous Securities. 


Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 

IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
drawing 5 per cent. and 9 per cent. semi-annual inter- 
est. None better. N otiated by 

FF. A. ROZIE ‘E, Charles pe Iowa. 
Correspondence respectfull 
Refers to Corbin ey — #. arpa. 0 

New York, and corner ik con Boston; 








ENRY CLEWs &C 
BANKERS AND MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK 
EXCHANGE, 18 NEW STREET NEW YORK. 
Securities bought and sold for cash ur on margin, 

United States Bonds p 

ch or for sale. No commissions charged. ‘its 
received subject to check = demand, interest paid on 
all ing on the same floor 
and next door to the New York Stock Exchange in- 
sures execution of orders the instant received. 


Board, and gives this de ment his - 
tion. Our connection with . Philadelphia, Boston, 
San Franc’ —— and — Exe’ 


mptly, and 
Our office has five e Telegraphic Indicators for 
the use of investors. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
ANKERS, 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR Ire 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT Ine WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Lendon. 








PE CAPITAL § STOCK OF THE 


SPRING VALLEY BYDRAULIC GOLD C0, 


(200,000 pn 
is now offered pate on non-assessable) at 81C 
Bompany. by UR Fy A Mining Investment 
its of over 1,200 acres of deer 


The property consi 
blue gravel mining »~7- situated at butte County, 
California, et been 


coun property is now in profitable work- 
in ‘sonattions Th last 70 days’ run cleared up 
opel will be regularly 


pa 
mony oo te organized under the auspices 

of the United i States Mining Investment Company cad 
has its endorsement. Owing to Lag extent and 
manent ay .> the my = By t off 

ucements to In ‘or further particulars = 
dress Gaited States “Mining Investment Company, 61 
Broadway, -, York. 


WARD BATES DORSEY, President. 
Parties Desirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2 2. - on the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly Yt & MACY). 

his house a general Stock Commission 
me 3, with very 


1 
a= siowes « se oe wee per cent., payable 


StaLous, Honaibal & Reokul RR. Co, 


First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1917. 


Issued at $12,000 per mile of completed road. $10.- 
000 cash per mile a! monty paid in on stock subscrip- 
bg ~ expended mstruction. 

and AL. payable fi in New York, cou- 
pons ~~ and October. 

We offer a balance of $500,000 of these bonds at 96 

and tnterest, reserving the right to advance the price 
without notice, and recommend them as a safe in- 








AMERMAN & BURWELL, Bankers, 
No. 16 BROAD STREET, NEW YORE 


THE 
Sonora, Conselidated Mining ¢ 
f ang bs 
OF BODIE DISTRICT, CAL. 
12,000 Shares offered at $1.25 per Shard 
(for limited time only). 
OFFICE OF COMPANY, 48 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


wW YORK SAVINGS BANK, EIGHTH 
Vv mmencing 
A Le frst of « per Tat Street ig nant a, 
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WI YORK CENTRAL 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD STOCK. 


NEW YORE, Jan. 19th, 1880. 
THE UNDERSIGNED AS A COMMITTEE, 
and representing the syndicate, hereby give 
notice that they, jointly with Messrs. J. 8, 
Morgan & Co., of London, offer for sale all or 
any portion of 


250,000 SHARES OF 


NEW YORE CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY'S STOCE, 


recently purchased of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt. 


Messrs J. 8. Morgan & Co. will invite subscriptions 
in London up to the 22d of January, and the NEW 
YORK COMMITTEE WILL RECEIVE SEALED BIDS 
up to 8 o’clock on THURSDAY, JANUARY 22d, when 
they will be opened and awards made. 

The credit and status of the Company are so well 
known that it is scargely necessary to make4&iny pub- 
lic statement; but the committee think it not out of 
place to mention that since the consolidation of the 
New York Central Railroad, in 1858, down to September 
80th, 1879, the companies, now composing the New 
York Centraland Hudson River Railroad Company, 
have-paid to their shareholders CASH DIVIDENDS 
AGGREGATING NO LESS AN AMOUNT THAN 6107,- 
950,000, besides expending an undivided surplus of 
$9,100,539.41 on the property. 

Further, during the eight years ending the 30th of 
September last, the official records of the Company 
show that the property has regularly paid to its stock- 
holders cash dividends of 8 per cent. per annum on 
the present capital stock, and, in addition, earned a 
surplus of $7,122,404.06. Annexed hereto is a detailed 
statement of each year’s business for the period above 
mentioned, showing, FOR EACH YEAR, the gross 
earnings, paymeats for operating expenses, interest, 
rentals, and giving the net earnings and their disposi. 
tion, which merits carcful examination. 

Since the end of the last fiscal year, on the 80th of 
September, 1879, the gross earnings for the quarter 


ending December 31st, 1879, Were......... $8,546,687 60 
Those for the same quarter in 1878 were.. 7,575,787 88 
Showing an increase of.................+. £970,850 22 


ower the corresponding quarter of the preceding year. 

The net earnings for this quarter were $1,453,470.15 
tn excess of the amount required to meet all charges 
for interest, rentals, and a quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent., showing net earnings at the rate of over 14 
per cent. per annum on the capital stock. 

The gross earnings for the first week in January, 
1880, amount to $298,000 in excess of the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

The Buard of Directors of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company have opened a 

FISCAL AGENCY IN LONDON, at the office of 
Messrs. J. 8. MORGAN & CO., 

who will attest transfer papers free of expense to the 
shareholder. Checks for dividends at the fixed rate of 
491g pence sterling per dollar will be regularly mailed 
toeach shareholder who may so elect, and shall, at 
any time prior to the closing of the transfer-books for 
a dividend, deposit his certificates at said figeal agency 
and receive in exchange new certificates, with an 
agreement to that effect printed upon them, verified 
by Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co. and the Union Bank of 
London, on behalf of the company. 

Said certificates can at any time be discharged from 
such record upon presentation for that purpose at the 
same fiscal agency. 

New York stockholders who may desire to avail 
themselves of the privilege can have their stock dis- 
charged for record in London upon presenting the 
certificates at the offices of the Company in this city. 

AS BIDS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR 5 SHARES OR 
OVER, the opportunity ts afforded to investors to se 
cure an interest in the stock of this well-known cor 
poration, in amounts to meet their requirements; one 
which has not existed for many years and is not like- 
ly to occur again. 


FORM OF BIDS. 


Bids should state the amount of stock desired, and 
the price per share of $100 each. 

No bids will be entertained below $131 per share. 

Each bid should be sealed and endorsed “‘ BIDS FOR 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY STOCK,” and addressed to the un- 
dersigned, care of Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., No. 
23 Wall Street, where parties desiring further infor- 
mation may apply. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


$20 per share will be required on allotment. The 
balance at any time within four months, at the op- 
tion of the purchaser, adding interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 


AWARDS. 


Awards will be made to the HIGHEST BIDDER, 
WITHOUT RESERVE, simultaneously with allotment 
tn London. 

Should the euhoortetions in London and the bids in 
awands tm Nowy Tork, ot the mindnees phe cas at 

m 
ed, will be made pro 0 rata. P and 


DREXSL, MORGAN &CO., 


L. VON HOFFMAN & CO. mittee. 
WM L SCOTT, _ {Com 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL,........@200,000. 
tion b 


pense he business of the 
a: - ANGE MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN N agency” and is fully organised for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFEZJY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 





Mayflower Consolidated 
GOLD AND SILVER MINING CO., 


AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 


ORGANIZED THE GENERAL LAWS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORE. 


STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESSABLE, 


Capital Stock - - - - $1,000,000 


$100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 


TO) is reported upon favorably by Profs. 
wm Fhe prope wake. and 0 y by 


, Vinton, 
The Mayflower Mine, one 





pany, is in oplasee 
ed near} 600 feet of Tunnels 


which can be profitabl: 
an indefinite depth, an and it tt is — one of the 
largest and most je mines in that section of the 
oomnt 


ti 
-_ ered for a at 7 sahagga For 
OEpeCren ¢ ni fail 
Prospectun ¢nd SW RSHTON a. 
where Subscription Lists are open: 


NEW JERSEY MIDLAND RA Y 
Holders of First and Second Mortgage 
New Jersey Midland Railway Company 
their bonds, with any or past due coupons or d- 
ed interest bonds, some for 


a OyLE, oadway, 





Pexbout ‘05 cent. of the first mortgage bonds have 
been de Pod. The road will be sold Sithout limit. 
Those who do not deposit their bonds will no 
ticipate in the benefits of the o proposed p purchase. 

Present holders of Central it Company's certifi- 


ed interest bends (for 1874 nyt — —_ attached, 
can have them transferred at Trus y,an 
new certificates will be Yosued ‘1 eornine ‘n't thetr own 
oames, on payment of 7% cents per $1, 060 par value. 

. F. HULL, Chair 





























man, 
ater ts 
RLES PARSONS, 
F,. 
SMITH ity, Jr. . ization 
CHARLES H. BURTIS, t Committee. 
D. B. HALSTEAD. 
anise su 
HENRY WHELEN, 
. M. MEECH, 
Cuari gee. Parsons, Je. Secretary, No. 89 Pine Street, 
N.Y. Post-office Box No. 
Jan. isth, ‘1880. 
MOLLER & CO. 
2% NASSAU STREET. 
DEALERS IN STOCKS AND Bo: 
BUY AND Si 
NEW YORK CITY, COUNTY, a TOWN Bonds. 
BROOK CITY Bonds. 
CHICAGO C ds. 
CINCINNATI CITY Bonds. 
LOUISY Lie CITY 
. LOUIS CITY pnd COUNTY Bonds. 
WEST Ss 
OUTHE: _ SECU ea 




















Ww JERS urities. 
ROSTON, HARTFORD, AND ERIE Stock. 
EDISON ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. Stock. 
FULLER aes ICAL CO. Stock. 

UNITED STATES ELECTRIC LIGHT CO. stock. 
NEUMATIC TRAMWAY ENGINE CO. Stock. 
Y M CO. Stock. 
UNION CONSTRUCTION CO. Stock. 








CENTRAL 
[ILLINOIS AND bt a a TELEGRAP’ Stock. 
BELL TELEPHONE CO. Stock. - —— 
BELL TELEPHONE CO. Stock. 

CO. Stock. 


ONE 
CIFIC ichine coe hae Stock. 
YOUNG EWING MACHINE CO. 
And all classes of Stocks and he vy either dividend- 
paying or in default. 





New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK; 
19 Congress St., Boston;| Union Building, Chicago. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 
Offers to investors carefully-sel 0 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. en ee t rs 


curities bought and sold on commission. Settl 
made for holders of defaulted securities. Will act as 


agents in funding and reorganizing debts of Munict- 

lities, Railroad Companies, and 6 other Corporations. 
JOHN C. viene soll 
GEO. W. DEBEVOIS | New York. 

LU’ gg Rg a Ass‘t Vice-Pres., Boston. 
ECUTr T 

ROSEWELL G. ROLSTON, WILLIAM B. WATSON, 

JOHN C. SHORT, GEORGE F. TALMAN, 


GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE. 





KUHN,LOEB& CO. 


HAVE FOR SALE A NUMBER OF 


CHOICE INVESTMENT BONDS, 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF WHICH CAN BE 
* HAD UPON APPLICATION AT THEIR 
OFFICE, NO. $1 NASSAU ST. 
ST. JOSEPH AND WESTERN R. R. STOCK, 
ST. JOSEPH AND PACIFIC R.R. BONDS, 
KANSAS AND NEBRASKA R.R. PONDS, 
FLINT AND PERE MARQUETTE B.R. BONDS, 
CENTRAL R.R. OF IOWA BONDS, 
NEW YORE AND OSWFGO R.R. SECURITIES, 
NEW JERSEY MIDLAND R.R. SECURITIES, 
WANTED BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OFFICE OF THE Invinc INSURANCE COMPANY, ) 
No. 157 Broapwar, 

New Yonx, January 15th, 1880. § 
At A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DI- 

rectors, held this day, a Semi-annual Dividend of 
THREE (8) PER CENT. was declared, payable on de- 

mand. W. A. MAGABICAL, Secretary. 

Raitwar Co., 

TREASURER'S 

Graxp Canrean Durer Wow oak Deo. t6th, 1879. 
[us DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY 
searen aaa rem 
Petr upon Fy next at thle ofige yee On he 28 Gay of 
eek nal fo ceky. = 











WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


Soa A ae en aa 





La Pata Mining and Smelting Co, 


N 
DIVIDEND NO. 5. 
The of Trustees have this day declared a divi- 
SEVEN D ONE-HALF TS per share 
Grpay, 3 SANUARY S Bustyat the ofc yable on gar 
jor books. will close, ox ednesday, Jan’ 
21st, and F reopen en Monday, Pebonary od, 





STATEMENT OF THE FINANCIAL CONDITION te 4 COMPANY. 
Cash capital + +.$100,000 00 
4 od a geen curptes eceouns.-., 85,651 80 
bo ——_—_enannerscnamtlecrmyr mae 16,027 78 
ae a 200,000 $151,670 58 
shares.... "6 eveceece — eroveBeccccece 15,000 00 
Leaving cash balance Deogaber ‘Siet, 2878, $136.679 58 
WM. B.A tant Secretary. 





LAMAR 
Insurance Company, of New York, 


184 BROADWAY, CORNER OF JOHN STREET. 


A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PERCENT, 
on the,Capital Stock of this Company is payable on 
demand. WM. R. MacDIARMID, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 15th, 1880. 


DIVIDEND Ne. 51. 
SEPURLIC ) vine Ae COMPANY, 





158 BROA 
New Yors, Jan, 15th, bp. 1008, 
The Board of Trustees have this d ay’ tec 
following dividenas out of the L. ©. of ay eonae 


months—viz.: 
THREE AND ONE-HALF pee, CENT. on 


“‘"-y tF.. of the years 1873, | 
876, and ia Se on and after TORSDA 1s 
Oth day of M t. 


DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 


ae Fan | gage Company, } 
Y., Jan. 18th, 1880. 
A Bikineers OF THREE AND A HALF 
amount of Capital tty Surplus, 
Reserve Funds (equal to 6 28:1 cent. 
s on Capital has been declared this d 
ROBERT 8H. MYER 











rectors, held t 


Five (5) Per Cent. + 50 ee ‘ae. 
ISP. CARDLA 





OFFICE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE ane t Pe 
No. 100 Broapway, NEw York, Jan. 18th, 1880. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
ae have this day declared a Semi-Annual 
1 tthe ‘Company and Half Per Cent. upon 


in pursuance of th 
16th, 1874, ented: res act tor vide security ca nat 
extrao nary oon agrettens creation 
safety funds by Fire mourance fe ies *"), “payable 
on demand. tata 








Orrice GrRezx Mountain Gop Minine Company, 

No. 54 Broap SrReer, Pr 12th, 1880. 
o. 

DIVIDEND NO. #. 


'S,HE BOARD OF 7 iSTEES HAVE THIS 
day declared the sev monthly dividend of 
FIVE Cents PER SITARE on the capttal stock of this 
com y for the: month of DECEMBER, and an extra 
divides of TWO AND A HALF CENTS PER SHARE 
from the accumulated surplus of the company, both 
pezeble on 26th instant. 
ransfer books close on the 20th and reopen on the 
28th January. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT, Secretary. 


21 











HORTENSE MINING COMPANY. 


On Monday, January 10th, 1880, the price of shares 
will be ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS each. 
Fifty thousand shares having been subscribed for, 
we are authorized to offer the remaining 50,000 shares 
at the above price for a limited period. 

DATER & TIMPSON, Financial Agents, 

No. 26 Broad Street, New York. 

CHR YSOUITE SILVER MINING co. 


Nos. 51 To 57 BOREEL BUILDING, 
an 115 18 boabway, Ne New have, thin da 16th, 3 
8 





map a DIVIDEND Dio 059 PAY CENT. on 
the TEN two HUNDRED 
of this 7 amounting 0 TW UNDRED 
THOUSAND INE DOLLAR 
PER SHARE (@1), out of the third eutite net earn- 
> . \ papain as at the Central Trust Company, on the 


Transfer books will close Jan. 22d and reopen Jan. 
27th. DRAKE DE KAY, Secretary. 


Tar New Foun} NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ? 
New York penn 18th, 1880. 
T Ors BINAREND. : 
HE BOARD 0 RS VE_ THIS. Day 





declared a semi- ound dividend of THREE 
A ALY (Sig) PRR CENT., free of tax, payable a and 
after Feb. 


Cc, B, OUTCALT, Cashier. 


ELECTION NOTICES. 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NA- 
WIToxAY BANK OF NEW YORK, New York, Jan. 

880.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ae 01 this Bank, held this day, the following named 
——— were ‘duly elected Directors for the ensu- 


EDWARD H. ‘A MMIDOWN, EDWARD H. PERKINS, Jr., 
UELL, JAMES R. 
RAPHAEL BUCHMAN, ABNER 8. RICHARDS, 


HENRY C. HULBERT, Ww. NS 
I MER. E. ayes Ee THURDER,, 
JOHN A. LIVINGS 
ANTONY WALLA 


At a subsequent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. James Buell declinin: 3 re-election, on account "ot 
continued ill health, Mr. Edward H. Perkins, Jr., was 
unanimously elect President, Hon. Russell ‘Sa; 
was unanimously re-elected Vice-President, and 
ward Townsend was appointed Cashier. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


N PARK BANK. OF NE 
FO is nets tis hese nA 
nk, he! 
Election by the Stockholders’ o is 5 























E. KELLOGG WRIGHT, 
POTTS. 


day, at the banking-rooms, Nos. 214 and 
the ‘following Directors were duly elected fer tt 6 
% LLTAM H. H. FOGG, FuCEyS ERLLY. 
OLIVER HOYT JACKSON 8. SCHULTZ, 
AARON ERICKSON, PETER RAYD . 
ARTHUR LEAR OBE J, HOGUET, 
RICHARD B .ER, USTUS L. BULKLEY 
WILLIAM H. BREEDEN, ene YCIS H. L) GET, 
BARTOW W. VAN VOORHIS. 

GEORGF, H. 


Also for i of Eléction : 
WILSON PLU R. MARSHALL, 
Ata subsequent meetin of lected es =. * GEORGE 
TTS imously elec esice’ 
ania —_— "ee K, WRIGHT, Cashier. 4 


THE CERTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
F THE grr OF NEW YORK, 





New m, comers 14th Esse | 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIREGHO 
A of this Bank, held on the 13th tnst., the follbwing 


named gentlemen were unanimously elected Directors 
for the ensuing year: 
. ELOCK . FRANKLIN 

Wit MMi tas OC, MED &; SMITH, 

RUNUEIM IER i i ~ DEN 7, 
FKL an SSH Uni Alig wa, Ps TVARENY 
S. M. DUNT SHIN BYERS.” 
A 


EFI wi 
a WIL (nias M. BLISS 





( FFICE OF THE he! LRDIAN FIRE IN- 
SURANCE ¢ yeeagh Td DWAY, a 
York, gequery 36 The Bosra of Diree 
have this day a._%, a 1: annual Dividend of ‘3M 
PER CENT., payable | fomene. 
ALTER K. PAYF, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE Fannaour | Fie Spoemance Company, ) 
Branch Office, 7 152 Brosdw: 
New York, Jan. 13th, Taso. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Five PER 


Cent., also an extra dividend of Two anp OnE-HALF 
Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK, Jan. 14th, 1880. The Board 


of Directors have declared a dividend of SIX PER 
CENT., payable to Stockneiders Jan. 16th. 
THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


WILLIAMSBURG CrTY FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
BROOKLYN, January 9th, 1880. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared @ dividend of 
TEN PER CENT., 
payable on demand, 











N. W. MESEROLE, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
149 BroaDway, N. W. Corner Liperty St., New York 
January 12th, 1880.—A Sem{-annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT. is payable on demand. 
J. L. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


German-American Insurance Co., 


113 and 115 BROADWAY. 
New York, January Oth, 1880. 
HE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE 
PER CENT. has been declared, payable on de- 
mand. JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 


MA g 
OFS A SEAS, MTN SEs 


IVIDEND NO. 2. 
The Board of Trustees have L — day declared a div- 
idend Chie (10) ) Ere tH hare (par value $10) oo 


prox. af at the office 0 = company. Transfer books 
close on the 16th. 
LLEN, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE a FIRE INSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, No. 161 Broadway, New York: 
Jan. 5th, 1880. 

THIRTIETA DIVIDEND.—The regalar j-annual 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. has this day been 
declared, payable on demand. 

EDGAR E. #OLLEY, Secretary. 


FORTY-FOU =o DIVIDEND. 
Orrice oF RELIEF perepuce ComMPanyY, ' 

















Broapway. 


The Board of Directors have this nad declared a 
: ——~ dividend of five per ceut., payable va 

ema . 

Jan. » Rh, 1880. W. E. CRARY, er 





Horie RN Orcs a Wan L TBING Co co. . oF 
Bi waceees a dividend of $100. ait 
par dy a nt Stock of 


and after January Praefer books wil close 
January @ist and reopen 





CHAS. @. @-SAADORLYR, President. 





t for the coruie 
wa f WARD Si ‘SKILLIN, Cashler. 





\ONTINENTA L RATIONS L BA NK, , NEW 
CY ORK, January 13th, 1880.—The following ‘named 
oe were this day duly elected directors of this 
Bank for the ensuing year: 
puyeP 2; RANDOLPH, FRED. TAYLOR 
50 GNEW, HORA cE PORTER, 





n a TA ABER WM. TURNBULL, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, E ASH, 
¢. C. BALDWIN WM. R. PRESTON, 
H. H. BARTER D. MORGAN 
THOS. W. EVAN 
Also for! tore of elect} 


ALEX. McL. AGNEW, CHAS. LAMSON. 
PETER M. BRYSON. 
At a au uent meeting of the directors, Mr. Ed- 
mund D. Rando! = ee i. >= President and Mr. 
T.A ice-Presiden 
_ — FRED. TAYLOR, Cashier. 





Invino NATIONAL BANK, New York. Jan 18th, 
NUAL ELECTION FoR De 
RECTORS of this bank for the ensuing year, held 
—. the following-named gentlemen were duly 


ree ours. 


Soax L. JEWE 

CHARLES 8. BROWN, 

JOHN NIX 

WM. H.W Y. 

rot McBRIDE, 
t bseq' aa tir mat the —. d, Mr. JOHN L. 
Ata su' uent meeting of the r r. 
JEWETT was snanimowsly re- eocned President. 

E. SOUPER, Comttor, 





THE BATIORAL Ly OF THE REPUBLIC, ¥ 


Yor 16th, 
EETING OF THE STOCK HOLD. 

Fd ee aT on che ish tentant teeter. 
lowing gentlemen were elected Directors for the en- 


in r 
SOHN J. CRA SUMNER R. STONE, 
ORGE B. CARHART, JAMES B. JOHNSTON 
GEORGE G. SA (OS. T. BUCKLEY, 
VM. H. GUION LIVER 8S. CARTER. 
WM. 8. TISDALE ARTHUR B. GRAVES, 


HENRY A. HOW D. 
w't meeting of ‘the Board, held this day, HENRY 
Pe reared elected resident and 
THO E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. i 
Tas New vous NATIONAL Baomanes Bam, } 
ORK, Januai . 18 
TAN ELECTION HELD THIS DAY FOR D DIRECT. 
ORS of this Rank for the ensuing year, the foliow- 
rsons were duly chosen 
DAVID D ACKER, J. i. Me et 
WM. H. ALBRO, ALEX. T. VAN NEST, 
0. M. BOGART. . A. WI 
J. W. ROSENSTEIN, 2 ora idk jHALSTEAD, 
At a subsequent pat of the ‘Board, DANIEL B. 
BAlerae AD p. ome Te ~ eee President and 
v eo en 
— ‘< Cc. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 


NaTIONAL sy Ae Door tang Rane. } 


T THE ANN AL “ELECTION, TTEDD 

this day, ft following-named genticmen were 
elected x of this bank for the ensuing year: 

rge W. Quintard, Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff, 
John C. Chamberlain, William H. Chase, 








H Silberhorn, Joseph_Britton, 
ohn B. " John Wilkin 
ngsta Crow, Ch harles J. White, 


John Delanoy, Jr. 
At oa Beet meeting of the Board. Suneee G. 
2 was unan insoual re-elected 
President. WM. H. ASE, Cashier. 








For New Terms for 





1880 see page 31, 
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Mecuamics’ N. Bark, 
% New Yor, Yon 14th. 1590. ¢ 
At THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECT- 
ORS of this bank, held on the 18th, the following- 
named g@Mtlemen were unanimously elected— viz. : 
N BULLARD, Jn. 


TSN ee 
ALEXANDER E. O) 
DAVID I 

iN ny Bitte WILLIAM B KENDA Le 


NRY + BUR ix, Caines Is ISHAM, 
SrSMiTH, LOWELL LINCOLN. 
At a subsequent meeting of the Board, BENJ. B. 
SHERMAN was unanimously re-elected President. 


W. H. COX, Cashier. 



































Tv DESMEN’S PSN? yyy t} BANK. 5 aay 
YORK, January 1 
Pectors, held this day, the following: named pol ob 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year, 
MUEL J. eee 
HANFORD, 
OLIVER F. BERRY 
E. GILBERT, 
GEORGE STARR. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Directors, RICHARD 

BERRY was unanimously re elected President. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 

















Merrncuants’ EXcHanor NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY , 
or New Yore, New Yort, Jan. 14th, 1880. 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION, HELD ON THE 19TH 
tnst., the following named gentlemen were elected 


rectors of this Beak al the Wir eR 
WI M A. TH RLES M. MAY, 
JESSI HOYT SLEEN S. APGA 
gOHN G. DAVIS, JOS! THOMSON, 
BERT SEAMAN ALFRED M. HOYT, 
HENRY COLLINS WILLIAM B. BOORUM, 
JESSIE W. POWF PRICE W. HASBROUCK. 
GEORGE A. FELLOWS, 


Ata me mosting of the Board, held this day, WILLIAM 


A og. was unanimously ree ected Pres 
ident ond on DAVIS, Esa., vs ice-Presiden 
APGAR, Cashier. 


SL 





The universal public want 
in Life Assurance ts @ 
Policy that will be cer- 
tainly paid at maturity 
and whose terms are defi- 
nite and clear. 

1. Throughout the United 
States, the old and new pol- 
icies alike of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are 
made incontestable after 
three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy 
provides for a definite sur- 
render value tn paid-up as- 
surance, in case the policy 
is forfeited after three years 
from its date. 


3. Each Tontine policy 
contains a definite surren- 
der value in cash, in case of 
withdrawal at the end of 
the Tontine period. 


4. The contract is concise- 
ly and clearly expressed, 
containing only such provis- 
ions as are necessary to pro- 
tect the Policyholders. 

By the new form of policy 
adopted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the vertainty 
of payment is made @ part of the 
contract, and policyholders are not 
left in doubt. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society now possesses accumulated 
assets, securely invested, amount- 
ing to Thirty-six Millions of Dol- 
lars. This provides for all liabil- 
ities (in which term is included 
the “ Reserve” required by law), 
and leaves a surplus of Seven MU- 
liens, a strength unequaled by 
companies either of the age of the 
Equitable or older. 

The new business of the Equi- 
table Society has for the last eight 
years averaged larger than that 
of any other company, and has 
largely increased during the pres- 
ent year. 

For full particulars apply to the 
Society or any of its Agents. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tae market during the past week has 
continued quiet, though agents report an 
increased inquiry for some of the most 
staple fabrics. Prices have ruled very 
firm and in some cases were asti)) further 
advanced. 

Cotton goods were in fair oe for 
new business and in continued large move- 
ment on account of back orders. The tone 
of the market continues strong and stocks 
in first hands are very light. The export 
movement comprised shipments of 877 
packages from this port, 104 packages from 
Boston, and 40 packages from other pofts, 
in all 1,021 packages for the week; and 





Since Jan. ist, 1880. ..7,074p'k'g's, valuedat.. §455,272 
Same time tn 1879... ..9,707 p’k'g’s, valued at.* 516,275 
Same time in 1878. ..1.918 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 5,208 
Same time tn 1877... 2,501 p’k’g's, valued at.. 219.288 


Brown and bleached shirtings and sheet- 
ings were in fair request for moderate lots 
by both jobbers and converters. Prices 
were firm, with a marked tendency toward 
still higher figures on all the leading makes. 

Colored cottons were in moderate demand 
and strong. 

Cottonades were in large delivery on 
account of previous orders, but continued 
quiet for new business. Prices were firm 
and some makes were further advanced. 

Cotton flannels were in continued light 
request. 

Corset jeans were in moderate demand 
and firm, with an upward tendency. 

White goods were fairly active from 
agents’ hands and both plain and fancy 
piqués were taken in liberal quantities. 

Print-cloths were quiet. We quote 4{c. 
for 61x61 cloths and 4te. for 56x60. 

Prinis were active for shirtings and ma 
dium and light fancies. Dark fancies 
were quiet. Solid blacks and colors were 
in fair demand. 

Ginghams were quiet except for staple 
checks, which were in moderate demand. 

Dress goods were in light request for 
both worsted and cotton fabrics. Prices 
were firm and aslight advance was made 
in some prominent makes. 

Woolen goods were without particular 
change. New business was strictly mod- 
erate, though prices continue firm, with 
a decided upward tendency. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand for all grades of light-weight goods. 
Fall fabrics were in increased inquiry and 
liberal orders were placed for some makes 
of cotton-warp fabrics. 

Cheviot suitings were in light, irregular 
demand. 

Worsted coatings were generally quiet. 
Spring goods were distributed in fair quan- 
tities on back orders and heavy weights 
received increased attention for some few 


| popular makes. 


Overcoatings were quiet for new busi- 
ness. Prices are very firm and some of the 
most popular makes are sold ahead up to 
the middie of July next. 

Cloukings were rather dull. 

Sacinets were in steady demand and mo, 
mal.ae are still largely sold ahead. 

TLentucky jeans were quiet and un- 
changed. 

¥lannels and blankets were in steady re- 
ogest and firm. 

Foreign dry goods have continued very 

auiet and generally unchanged. Transac- 
sions with both importers and jobbers were 
confined strictly to reassorting purchases. 
- Supplies are generally light and prices in 
some instances appreciating, while the in- 
dications for the future in nearly all re- 
spects are regarded as very favorable. 
Dress goods are quiet and silks unchanged. 
Linen goods continue in fair demand, are 
very firmly held, and in some cases higher. 
White goods rule dull. Laces in moderate 
demaggi and steady. A better but irregular 
demand wasshown for Hamburg embroid 
eries. Woolen goods were generally firm 
but quiet, 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,863,633, 
showing a decrease of $250,277 as com- 
pared with last week and $320,631 decrease 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $2,012,180, or $148,547 
more than the imports. 











WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MorvaY Evaneo, January 10th, 1980. 
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SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD,  - 
iinet & SIMPSON, 


R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costumes, Outfits, Misses’ and Children’s 
Clothing; Goods, etc. 

TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 

eaph and the same care giver 


MES) 


have just opened a Special Im. 
portation of 


SILKS, SATINS, 
Satin de Lyons, 


VELVETS, 


both Plain, Brocades, and Em- 
broidered, in the leading DAY 
and EVENING COLORINGS, 
and are now offering them, in 
conjunction with their already 
extensive Stock, at greatly 


Reduced Prices, 


in order to secure an immediate 
sale and make space for their 
early opening in Spring Goods. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
MPT AND 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROM SPECIAL 














Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES, RY EVERY STEAMER. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


D. W. JOHNSON, 


323 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA, 





INSOLE 
IMPER TO DAMPNESS, warm and soft to 
ee the shoe of either. lady or gent 





For New Terms for 1880 
see page 31. 
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Iusurance. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


In our last issue we gave publicity to a 
current report in insurance circles that Mr. 
F. 8. Winston, president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of this city, was 
about to resign his office, and his place be 
filled by Mr. Richard A. McCurdy, who 
now holds the office of vice-president in 
that institution. We also stated (as we 
felt it to be our duty to do) that this report 
in regard to Mr. Winston’s resignation was 
denied; or, in other words, had, in fact, no 
basis. Other papers had published the 
same statement as a current rumor, and we, 
therefore, felt justified in doing the same. 

The following letter from Vice-President 
McCurdy to Tae INDEPENDENT is conclu- 
sive evidence that Mr. Winston has no 
present intention of resigning his -position 
in that institution: 

“Tas Mutual Lire Insurance COMPANY 
oF New York, 
** New York, January 19th, 1880. 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

** [ have just noticed a paragraph in your paper 
of the 15th inst. in which sundry surmises are 
indulged in as to what I might have done or 
refrained from doing under imaginary circum- 
stances. Permit me to observe that what I 
might have done is a much less practical sub- 
ject for comment than what I do; andit seems 
to me your paragraph affords a proper occa- 
sion for me to say that I unhesitatingly sup- 
port President Winston’s administration as 
able, upright, and masterly ; that I condemn 
the imputation against Mr. Winston of un- 
worthy motives and practices, as wholly un- 
just and unfounded ; and that I consider the 
paragraph referred to, and other similar matter 
which has been printed in your columns, as 
injurious to the interests of the policyholders 
of the Company. I believe Mr. Winston to be 
actuated by fixed convictions of duty, and I 
know that he brings to the discharge of that 
duty a judgment ripened by an experience ex- 
ceeding that of any other life insurance officer 
in this country. RicwarD A. McCurpy.” 


We make no objection whatever to the 
publication of Mr. McCurdy’s letter. If we 
make a mistake in giving currency to a 
mere rumor, or on any other more important 
matter, our columns, as in this case, are 
always open to make a prompt correction. 

We have never doubted the “loyalty of 
Mr. McCurdy to his superior officer, Mr. 
Winston, or his loyalty to the great institu- 
tion with which both are connected; and 
we are quite willing to assent that Mr. 
Winston is “‘actuated by fixed convictions 
of duty,” for we know him to bea man of 
** fixed convictions,” and that he (Mr. Win- 
ston) has had ‘‘ an experience exceeding that 
of any other life insurance officer in the 
country,” for we know him to be the oldest 
man in the life insurance business, 
But we think we have good evidence 
that Mr. McCurdy not only did not 
approve of the rebate policy of Mr. Win- 
ston, when it was first proposed, several 
years ago, and promptly abandoned; and 
that he was equally opposed to the second 
and last movement ina similar direction. 
We may be mistaken; but we think we are 
not, and can prove it, if necessary, by 
credible witnesses. This second rebate 
movement has already been partly aban- 


doned, and, we believe, will ere long be 
entirely so. It has been condemned by the 
best insurance experts in the world and by 
thousands of the best friends of that iusti- 
tution. 

We have said over and over again, as our 
readers all know, that we have no personal 
controversy with the officers or managers 
of that institution as private citizens; but 
we have said many times, and now repeat 
most emphatically, that the officers and 
managers of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany cannot, with safety to its policyholders, 
adhere permanently to its present rebate 
policy. It has already backed down in part, 
and it has done-wisely. Let it take another 
bold step, and go the whole figure back to 
its old and conservative policy of doing busi- 
ness, and it will then once more be on the 
righttrack. It will, in our firm opinion, have 
to do this sooner or later, or it will surely 
go to ruin, unless, indeed, it abandons its 
whole policy of paying dividends, which it 
cannot well do. It will soon be apparent 
to the public that it cannot safely burn its 
candle at both ends. We have had failures 
enough among this class of corporations. 
Let us have no more of them. The plan 
of giving away to new parties the money 
which fairly belongs to the old policyhold- 
ers of that institution is not just, or wise, or 
legal, whether it be done in the shape of a 
rebate, or of dividends, or a ‘‘special bonus.” 
We are not alone in this opinion, as the 
officers and managers of the Mutual Life 
very well know. Neither are these newly- 
formed opinions of ours, as these same gen- 
tlemen very well know. They were formed 
many years ago, and were very plainly ex- 
pressed to Mr. Winston and to Mr. McCurdy 
in person. Weare interested in this institu- 
tion as a policyholder, with tens of thou- 
sands of others; and, while it isa public cor- 
poration, doing business as such under the 
laws of the state, it is amenable to either 
criticism or praise, and it will have both 
from THE INDEPENDENT, as it may deserve. 
We do not believe that any new company 
on the mutual plan could start and live 
five years under the rebate system now 
practiced by the Mutual Life. The man- 
agers of that company may, it is true, con- 
tinue its course, and persist in conducting 
its affairs on unsound business principles; 
but, if they do, it will require the use of a 
large amount of money belonging to the 
old policyholders or it must stop paying 
any dividends. These are our honest 
“convictions,” and in the interest of seven- 
ty-five thousand policyholders—ourselves 
among them—we feel bound very plainly 
to express them. 





GOOD OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 





Ir has been found, to the sorrow of thou- 
sands, that the great and almost criminal 
carelessness, in many cases, in selecting 
the officers and directors of our insurance 
companies has been the real cause of an 
immense amount of trouble and loss to 
the public. We believe, if all the facts 
could be gathered and presented, it 
would be conclusively shown that a large 
majority of otr defunct insurance ccm- 
panies, both life and fire, were started and 
finally ruined by men who had been 4 
viously unsuccessful in other business. 


many cases, as we happen to know, such 
men have been assisted in their movements 
not on their merits as business men, but as 
a matter of charity. Their friends who 
happen to have money are appealed to to 
help them into an easy place, where they 
can earn their bread and butter with com- 
paratively little effort and have a good 
time generally in theire declining years. 
That would all be well enough if these 
charitably-disposed persons were to be the 
only sufferers. But, unfortunately, the 
outside public are most damaged by the 
establishment and final collapse of these 
poorly-manned corporations. In the case 
of a life insurance company, got up 
on the stock principle, a stockholder 
may lose one or two thousand dollars 
and not then be seriously damaged, 
while the pglicyholder, who may happen 
to be a poor widow, may lose. her all, 
and be unceremoniously turned out of 
house and homie, and her children with- 
drawn from_school or college, by a loss of 
$5,000 or $10,000. And, in the case of the 
establishment of a purely mutual life insur- 
ance company, those who get it up—to 
help a clever bankrupt, perhaps—don’t lose 
a dollar by its failure; neither do its shal- 
low-brained officers lose anything, for they 
had nothing to begin with, and they end 
with the same amouat of ‘“‘ working cap- 
ital.” The world, we are told, was made 
out of nothing; but since that incompre- 
hensible event those who have ex) er- 
imented on nothing, or attempted to imi- 
tate our great Creator, have made a very 
sad failure of it. To make something out 
of nothing, and without even any brains to 
control the machinery of such a risky busi- 
ness, will, we are sure, always end in dis- 
appointment. A man should have a good 
stock of brains, with oceans of work in 
him, a thorough business experience, sound 
health, plenty of money, and be associated 
with good active business men, in order to 
hope for any success whatever in establish- 
ing any new corporation. The competi- 
tion in business of all kinds is now so 
great that any man without the indispens- 
able requisites we have named had better 
be sent to the hospital by his friends, and 
there supported as a matter of charity, 
than to launch bim into any insurance 
company or other corporation, to disgrace 
himself and all connected with him. 
EEE Ee 
THE CONTINENTAL LIFE. 

THE Herald, on Mendey last, printed the 
following in regard to a movement to 
swindle the poor policyholders of the Con. 
tinental Life Insurance Company, of this 
city, the affairs of which are now being 
wound up by a receiver. We last week 
warned the readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
in relation to this pretended ‘ bureau,” 
which piece of financial furniture was 
started and is now owned and managed by 
one single cabinet-maker, and he a man 
who, in our judgment, is totally unworthy 
of trust or confidence. We again advise 
our readers to have ncthing whatever to do 
with this or any other ‘‘ bureau” or agency. 
They are of no sort of use, and they will 
not buy any policy unless they can make a 
great deal of money bysodoing. \s to the 





Continental Life, a dividend is now being 














paid, and those who are entitled to it will 
soon get it, direct from the receiver, with- 
out any charge. In all cases a policyholder, 
on application by letter, can get the particu 
lars as to when he will probably get the 
money from the receiver. If the policy 
holder has a personal friend in New York, 
there is no harm in asking that friend to go 
to Mr. O'Neill, the receiver, and learn from 


| him the facts in the case. But don’t go near 


a ‘‘ bureau ” or ‘‘ agent ” for any information 
whatever; for, if you do, you will very 
likely have to pay dearly for information 
which costs them nothing, as it is worth 
nothing. 

‘‘80ME VERY PECULIAR TRANSACTIONS,— 
SCHEMES TO REDUCE THE AMOUNT OF 
POLICYHOLDERS’ DIVIDENDS 

‘* Although the receiver of the Confinent- 
al Life Insurance Company has advertised 
his readiness to pay a dividend of fifteen 
per cent. to the policyholders of that insti- 
tution, complaint is made by those who ap- 
ply that they cannot get the money due 
them. Facts which have recently come to 
light in connection with this receivership 
would indicate that the delay has a purpose 
in it. A certain lawyer who runs an intel- 
ligence bureau and who is frequently seen 
in the office of the receiver has sent the fol- 
lowing circular to the policyholders of the 

Continental Life: 

oats Lirr INSURANCE INTELLIGENCE BUREAU, 





Broapway, New Yor«, 

«Re CONTINENTAL LIFE. 

‘** Dear Sir:—We now beg to say that we 
understand your claim, under policy No. —, 
in the above company, amounts to , upon 
which the dividend of fifteen per cent. will 
eventually be paid; but it will probably be 
several months before your case is reached. 
Under these circumstances, a client of ours 
has authorized us to cash your claim at twelve 
and a half por cent.; or, in other words, we 
will pay you ‘on receipt of a proper as- 
signment of the claim. Please advise us by 
return mail whether you wish to accept this 
offer. Yoars respectfully, 











, Manager.’ 

‘‘The blanks in the above are filled up 
according to the amount due each policy- 
holder and the sum which the said lawyer 
is willing to pay in cash at once. 

‘It will be seen by the above that Re- 
ceiver O’Neill has apparently allowed this 
lawyer to enter the office and copy the 
names and addresses of all the policyhold- 
ers of the Company, together with the ex- 
act amount of money due on each policy. 
While the policyholders who apply at the 
office for their dividends are put off month 
after month, the lawyer stands ready to 
cash every claim at once. This same law- 
yer has sent circulars to each of the holders 
of Empire Mutual Life Insurance Company 
policies, offering to pay them a dividend of 
forty per cent. cash, the full amount 
of the dividend which the Continental 
Life Company will pay. The Conti- 
nental Company reinsured the policies of 
the Empire Life, but the insured who did 
not relinquish their contracts are fully pro- 
tected by the $100,000 deposit at Albany. 
There is sufficient money to pay policy- 
holders 100 cents on the dollar, and these 
claims are entirely independent of the Con- 
tinental Life. It will be seen by the above 
that the policyholders who have been in 
the past swindled by the officers and man- 
agers of the Company are now beset by 
lecal sharks, who are attempting to swallow 
up the bulk of the meager dividends.” 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Tue Firemen’s Fund Insurance Com, 
pany, of New York, has formally and final. 
ly passed out of existence. On January 
9th, 1879, its directors resolved to discon- 
tinue business, and since that date it has 
been engaged in closing up its affairs and 
waiting for the expiration of its policies. 











HOME INSURANCE ‘COMPANY OF NEW. YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE costal “ m™ FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1880. 








C5. Sioa a na 0 ects uae toes ae MaMa ouie nucleic Sel ceameaiac maaan -++++ $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance. a SOE RY EE APE TR PR nh ayer NEE pian Libicapincsinths sptiharekeenapsninaiiilia dine qeidaiint mie cinmainnnee +» 1,841,438 00 
TTL LAT OE ELE AEN ETA SE A IPT SE on ceo 248,764 St 
Wet Surplus..................2..0.0.... FE NE Se ME ee ee ee Re team Meme yt EEN epee 1,320,785 30_ 
I i ae $6,410,988 11 


SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE, 


Total 


T. B. GREENE, 


EDW. H. AHERN, | 489’t Sec’s. 





$233,299 29 


1,866,653 00 
341845125 09 | 





376 250 | Real Estate 


Lape on Seer. a on demand (market value of Secur- 


sntevete due on Ist January, 1880 
Balance in hands of Agents 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice*Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


Tere ee eee eee eee eee 






eee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee 


337859 50 ' Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office... 
CErerer leon ap Code cp acenapegeoveectb o6bdb ocd tints Joepecgescoconeccosaceccoseestovedesesl $6,410,988 | ll 


418,670 00 
54,870 66 

154,114 87 
54 





* CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





4 Dividend of FIVE Per Cent, has been declared, payable on demand, 


24 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








The year having expired, the directors re- 
solved on the 8th inst. to apply for a 
receiver, and on Monday Judge Gilbert 
granted an order appointing Charles E. 
Appleby, the late president, as recciver. 
Within a few days the receiver will pay to 
the stockholders a dividend of 70 per cent., 
and it is expected that a further dividend 
of 14 to 15 per cent. will ultimately be 
paid. 


..The New England Mutual Insurance 
Company, of Boston, have closed a contract 
reinsuring all its fire-risks in the Metropole 
Insurance Company, of Paris, with John C, 
Paige, the resident manager of the latter 
company for the United States. The con- 
tract is understood to be on very satisfac- 
tory terms and the insured will profit by 
the change. 


.+++The insurance bill introduced Friday 
by Assemblyman Seely, of Monroe, the 
neighbor in the House of Chairman Baker, 
of the Insurance Committee, is identical 


with that of last year known as the 
Hepburn bill. 





Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Aseeta, Jan. Ist, 1870 (par vaines)....... $33.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Masa. Standard) 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... 62,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
i idurdntidieuitnsina: edadextsacenindanne $5,087,161 18 


Drererors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, _ Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, FdwardH.Wright 
sen, 


Orricrnrs. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice Prestdent, 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Conger, Adjuster, F. H. Teese, Counsel. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


COMMERCIAL MOTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
Nos. 57 and 59 William Street. 


New Yor«, January 17th, 1880, 
THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHAR. 
ter of the Company, submit the following statement 
of its affairs ou the 3ist December, 1879: 





Premiums on risks outstanding Sist Dec., 
1878 £03,126 84 
235,182 33 


Premiums ree ceived during the y year 1879 


DOCRs FURR. occcoccccssccecesesescesses $326,250 17 
Premiums marked off as earned during 
I Bete vaninnncccsctesccesvessaiens $241,380 47 


Losses and expenses paid dur 
ing the same period. 

Return Premiums and Com 
missions 


. $151,374 77 


35,614 60 
The Assets of the Company 

1879, were as follows: 
United States Securities 
SN. cccuandcnns. sascsens 
City and other Stocks and 


on the Slst December, 


$125,115 00 
107,087 30 


BORGER. . covesscccscccescescesese 154,900 00 
Cash in Banks and Loans on 
Stocks on Demand........ 41,935 06 
729,087 36 
Premium Notes and Cash Premiums....... 74473 39 
Salvage and Reinsurance Claims........... 7,504 00 
I icncknbnneiteineiins cedbadsan “$810 804 75 


six Per Cent, Interest on the outstanding Certi- 
ficates of Profits will be paid on and after Tuesday, 
the 10th day of February, 1880. 

Thirty Per Cent. Dividend is declared on the 
n. t eurned premiums entitled thereto for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1870, for which Certificetes may 





be issued on and after the Ist day of April next. 

The Balance of the Categandivg Cc Crt donates 
ot Vrofits of the Issue of 1871 will be Re- 
«med and paid to the holders heres o" or thelrlegal | 
repre entatives,on and after Tuesday, the 10th day of 
Febru: ry next, from which date all ‘interest thereon 
willcease, The Certificates to be presented atthe | 
time of payment and canceled. 


TRUSTEES, 


MOSES TAYLOR, STEPHEN D. HARRISO: 
DANIEL DRAKE SMITH, ROBERT TANNAHILL. 
THOMASB.C ODDINGTON, TEORGs H. TUTTLE, 
JOHN ©. JACKSON NB. WOODWARD, 
WILLIAM R KIPKL AND, SAMU EL SCHIFFER 
WIL1IAM H. BRODIB, EDWARD L. HEDDEN, 

3 rIG - 





M Mci.] MAN L. KNEELAND 
HENRY K. Bt EMANUEL ea 
D*IEL V. ARG it rman, DARWIN 2. JAMES 


TTZI 
JAMES F WHITNEY, 


ERNEST A.B FRANCIS SPIES. 


ROOK 

STEPHEN w. CAREY, 
W. IRVING COMES, President. 
WAINWRIGHT HARDIE, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY D. KING, Secretary. 





ORCANIZED..... ..........0...0 eee f B37, 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


W EXTCHESTER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


JANUARY GARE EM, | 1880. . 


Capital Paid In - 


- $300,000 00 


All Invested in United States Eeonds at Par. 
ASSETS. 


$500,000 United States registered bonds (market value).......... wrens 
Real estate (as appraised by New York Insurance Department..... 
Bonds and mortgages (first liens)...........++-+- 


I Cinna i cinindeencenciceneeceen 


Agency balances, in course of collection..... 
DERSS POC, oo ccccevecevcesegeccccescovccece 
Cash on hand and in bank........... bncegaeneeds 
PCOPONS GE TUNE GUNG, occ ccvcdcccesccssceecteeces 
Total Assets.................... 





4.400 00 
56,957 92 
8,579 27 
31,072 O1 
6,065 04 


sienetinsbilatened svenientll $831,121 24 


Reserve for unpaid premiums, unpaid losses, and other claims....... “ $409,618 37 

<_-eeesgenaisasnsiaentienio 
Net Surplus as regards policyholders ..........eeee02 © eeees ceeccrcee oceeeee $421,502 37 
Cash Capital............ PTTTTTT Titi TTT ee Bocccee sted tins epenewennces eoeoenee 300,000 00 


Net Surplus as regards Stockholders.. 


JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, Secretary. 
WM. M. BOWNE, Treasurer. 


sesesecseesees $121,502 87 


GEO. R. CRAWFORD, President. 
JOHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
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FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL ° $400,000.00 
REALIZED ASSETS, 3,262,627.46 
OFFICERS. 


ALFRED G. BAKER, President. 
JAS. W. McALLISTER. Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY, 
Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
A. C. BLODGET, General Agent. 
DIRECTORS. 
"RED G. BAKE GUSTAVUS 8S. BENSON, 
gzeer g, Saeee. JAS. W. McALLISTER, 
R. DALE 
7 peasy As 
THOM AS 8. EL 
Statement of the Realized Assets of the 
Company on January Ist, 1879. 


MORTGAGES 
On property valued at over $4, 500,000 
being first mortgage on uninc vumbered 


and improved real estate in the City of 


Philadelphia. .......- 6. .eeee ceceeeeeeeeens $1,806,146 936 
REAL ESTATE. 
Office of Company and dwellings..... " 2581,200 08 
LOANS. 


Loans on stocks as collateral security 
(market value, $232.7¢ 
Reinsurance deposit a EE 
STOU KS. 
($110,000 T. S. bonds, put ae oo 
$160,000 | * 501000 U. S. 5s, 1881........... 
15.0% Mississippi state w ae 
4.000 New Jersey ¢ xempt 6s.... 
7,000 Scate of Maine 4s.. 
50. 000 Philadelphia City ‘bs 
5 000 City of Columbus 8s 
5,000 City of Columbus 7s 
1,009 Camden, N. J., City 
15,000 penne RR. 
$,000 Reading R. R. 7s of 1893... 
5.000 Reading R. R. 6s.. 
25,000 Harrisburg and Lancaster R. R, 
Ist mortgage 
10,000 West Jersey RR R. 7s 
10.000 Hestonville, Mantua, and Fair- 
mount R. R. 6s . 
15,000 Lehigh Coal and Nav. Co. 6s... 
100 Shares Com. National Bank. .... 
16 Shares Continental Hotel Co.. pf. 
$352,761 


13,712 42 
° 856 25 















Market BU coccdcucncnictpintantoustes 880.6928 49 
Cach in banks $166,383 50 
Cash in office of company. 8,108 20 
Net premiums in course 0 
PE cccccecocenccace 40,413 12 
transmissio _« 910,480 61 
WaGaD. cccccqeccccccescosccccceses 83,262,627 46 


assets of the “ FRANKLIN " (all invested in sol- 
og seaiaas are Hable for the hazard of FIRE only. 
The business is scatte throughout thirty five states 
ofthe Union. Moderate lines solely are written upon 
carefully selected risks, which are examined once 
every year by competent inspectors. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY Serri JED WHEN DETER- 


Company issues Policies upon the RENTS of all 
ee BUILDINGS, GROUND RENTS, and MORT- 
GAGES. 


421 WALNUT STREET. 





1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





‘Cash Capital $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

GE « ccccscccsrncwe .--- 804,038 88 
Surplas..........cccccecceses 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 1! 





F'¥tY- -FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


‘Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFICE, No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 


Bonds and mortgages, being all 
mortgages on improved property....... 
United States 5-per-cent. loan, 1881.. 









United States 6-per-cent. loan, 1881... 
Philadelphia +S 
Phiiadelphia, W 
Ratlroad Company s' 
Philadelphia, imin; 
more Raitroad Company loan............ 11,000 00 
Pennsylv — p Sanaa Company first 
GREENE NON. cs concncddadecebosoosecons 11,495 00 
Pennsy ania fea Ratlroad Company, consol- 
Tit cncshbangiiinreckbceseticcs a 30,949 00 
Penns aventa "Raliroaa Company mavy- 
ea ponsdacdogecocegnsasecc-pegee se 10,100 00 
P fiadelphins and Reading Railroad Com 
ta ny consolidated 7s loan............... 22,500 00 
ladelphia ané Readi mg Sat Railroad Com 
pany first mortgage 6s loan.............. 18,287 50 
pose a Company’ mortgage 
Nann ded idiessbenssnnbbecebetancss 16,500 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Com- 
pany first mortgage 66 loan............. 25,750 00 
= Le ay len Company 
mor ey a puhateudnneneertan on 44,000 09 
Laight L ey * allroad Company first 
GC GS IOAN. ........----eserseeereeee 37,950 00 
Lehigh" v miley. “Railroad Company con- 
solidated 1 mortgage tea iaimhesen 24,200 00 


Lancaster 
PE Shs nns cilthhbnddancansss-s4hvnie 21,€00 00 


pany first moctonse 7s loan 26,875 00 




















West Jerse Company first 

mortgage biden Ceniebbneniinthedutensadeens 11,250 00 
Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 

Railroad Company 7-per cent. loan..... 28,320 00 

nited Companies of New Jersey com 

solidated mortgage 6s loan.............. 67,200 00 
—T Central ‘Railroad Company of 

ew York second mortgage 7s gold loan. 20,000 00 
Westere Mn bt Raliroad Com- 
rst mortgage 66 loan.............. 4,100 00 
The ar Trust of yp i ee 6 per " 

SE BRE, sccccneusraindniaetedinunedsones 67 000 ©0 
The Empire Car Trust 6 per cent. loan.. 87,000 00 
The Le aed gemeey Car Trust Association, x) 

OG WORa nc ccsccccccessecevevcncesces 28,000 00 
S Poansyivenia Company 6 per cent, 
Si uitianinnainh wticnalidliie ebditiainiaiie a Kinase 20,000 90 
The New York and i. Car Trust As- 

sociation 6 per cent. loan................ 26,000 00 
Ameriepn Si amship Saas 6 per 

re eee 15,000 00 
Schuly kill oe Company first 

mort as knccaseannensasaeneersen 8,C80 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Company second 

mortgage 6s loan....... 10,042 00 
Lehigh Coal and Naviga 

e $1,030 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navig 
eserencerembehonasnnts casgctesces 20,700 00 
py fe and Le Canal Com- ase 
pany first mortgage 6s loan............. ; 00 
ey Division rer nal Company 6 per 
netitedcetenihtbnieahtse ntecsaee 19,000 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 

Company 7 per cent. loan................ 17,600 90 
Pennsylvania State 6s loan 1,635 00 
Harrisburg City 68............. 18,540 09 
St. Louis City 6s....... ... 26.060 00 
Delaware State 6s........... 13,810 00 
New Jersey oy 6s... & 240 00 
¢ amden County 65...........0.. 16.200 00 

Cincinnati cite 3-10ths...... 45.600 00 
Cincinnati City 7s loan........ 11.060 00 

“incinnati City 6s loan....... 12.600 09 
Pittsburgh City 7s water loan.. 58,000 00 
Pittsburgh City kod Se 1,600 00 
Newark City 7s 22 959 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock 35.0% 00 
Manayunk Gas Company 1,000 €O 
Real estate.............00. 131.280 89 
Accrued interest. . 5.929 33 
Bills recetvable............. cane 27,200 00 
Cash in manager's spas. pecceegae 65.054 &3 
Cash in bank and Off1C@.......0.0--0eeeeees 57,951 45 

$1,932,398 00 


JOHN DEVEREAUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 
JANUARY Ist, 1880. 





For New Terms for 


1880 see page 31. 








[January 22, 1888, 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
Net Assets, oe 1879 see meeeeeses $6,309,580 46 
Premium receipts.......... $1,054.86 
Interest receipts ~~ gage east is $1.42 428,230 7 79 
DeORB. coccccccacssacscsccecscnsssssescscscs 87,737,820 25 
DISHURSEMENTS. 
Losses an: otk wments. . 
prey to policyholders 234, sig 3 
Lapsed and surren _— 
policies, etc. 187,357 41 
ae 
medic. ‘ees, comnay ex- 
a penses, Le “eae pane eel on? 168,058 42 
ex en 
‘vertleing, @0..+--e-e+--<. 61,431 16 $1,095,358 01 
Net Assets. Jan. Ist, wr $6,642,462 24 
ASSETS. 
an cent 
bonds, Philadelphia and 
city loans, R. nd 
nk, and other stocks, 
worth $2 1735 5O...... $2,413,901 70 
Mortgages, first liens on 
properties worth 
. 2,442,504 53 
Promiap sg secured 
by polictes..............+. €72,158 51 
Loans on — ete.. 283,750 05 
Real estate, bought to se- 
one loans, aad Home Of- 
banuenqoemes eeeecenecce 554,900 06 
Cash on hand and fn Trust 
pecevecessocccce 275,067 39 
Net ledger assets; as above, $6,642,462 24 
Net dotecved and unreport- 
ed premiums............. 110 41 
Interest due and accrued.. 72 89 
Market value of stocks, 
etc., over eocerecccccce 191,273 80 $388,857 10 





Gross assets, Jan. Ist, 1 
LI A RILITIES. 
oe wr mamta but not 


$7,031,319 34 


$122,133 00 
5,716,861 00 





65,819 38 
1,126,505 96 $7,031,319 84 





Surplus at 434 per c 
Pennsylvania and New te ork standard. .g1, yee 371 83 
Number of poneies in force a 1 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES Vice-Presiden 
STEPHENS, 2d "Vice. President. 
HENRY AUSTIF, 


io J.J.B ete -_ 
NRY C. BROWN, Asa’t —- ras 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Contents to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit Sollowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
fo lst January to Slst December, 


$4,009,300 47 
a on policies not marked off Ist 





pacetocnnegsecsnnesssesece 1,848,697 36 

Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... £5 858 £5 858,006 3g 006 39 
No Policies have been issued upon Life ani 

Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New Yo 

Stock, City, Kank, and other Stocks. 510, one 00 
Loans, seeu by Stocks and otherwise. 704,200 00 
Real Estate = os due the Com- 


POMS, CHCNMAIEE OB. .....2000000cccccsecce 619.034 50 

Premium Notes and 1 Bills Receivable..... 1, =. 259 74 

PEEPS SUNIL sccccscceseucsesede envecepees 1,210 % 
Total Amount of Assets..... ecoerccs $13,320,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























LEWi Soom ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
eWwIs 2 A 
SR ee eer, 
DAVID JEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. M, RORERT L_STUART, & 
FRANCIS SiIDD JAMES G. BE FOREST, 
STU 6 DERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LPH a p. WES D. 
JOSIAH O, LOW, AM BRYCE, 
LLIAM E. — AM EH. F 4 
ROYAL PHE eTER KING. 
Paomas F. YOUNGS, HORACE B. CODDINGTOR, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
‘W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
a A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 
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January 22, 1880. ] 








“SPRINGFIELD, 





_ i a . 


THE INDEPENDENT. 25 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


Fire and Marine Lnsurance Company, 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1880. 







































. 
Capital, - - - - §750,000.00 
9 5 ° co 
Par 
ASSETS. Value. Value. 
United States 6 per cent. Currency Registered BOmds.........csccccercccsesecscssscccscccvecs $100,000 $122,000 00 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg R.R. Bonds..........+.++ Scnccccoccesecoooocoocessosocesse 1,700 1,700 60 
Morris and Essex R. R. Bonds..............2..0008 8,000 10,000 00 
New York and Harlem R. R. Bonds.. 10,000 12,500 00 
Boston and Albany R. R. Bonds............ 100,000 122,000 00 
Kansas City, St. Joe, and Council Bluffs R. R. Bonds. 25,000 26,500 00 
500 m and Al R. R. Stock..... 50,000 69,000 00 
500 * n R. $e.008 63,000 00 
6000C* Connecticut River R. R. Stock....... ,000 69,000 00 
465 * orcester and Nashua R. R 4,500 2,47 00 
1,000 “ New York, New Haven, and Hartford R. 100,000 155,000 00 
500 “ #New York Cen id i 50,000 65,000 00 
1,000 “ New York and H: re 50,000 80,000 00 
1,000 “ jel Ww 50,000 67,000 00 
200 “ Old Col RB. B. B800R, ....00..0ccccceccsccgscccccece 20,000 21,400 00 
100 “ Agawam National Bank Stoc 10,000 11,500 00 
— = = k National Bank 8,400 9,240 00 
— * Chicopee National Bank Stock, cece 10,400 14,560 00 
100 “ ynchon National Bank 10,000 16,000 00 
_ © second Na’ | Bank oe 2,800 4,480 00 
200 “ Third National Bank Stock, LL. 20,000 82,000 00 
7% “ Ware National Bank Stock, Ware Divanee 7,500 8,625 00 
3 “ First National Bank Stock, hampton 8,400 4,080 00 
67 “ Northampton National Bank Stock...... 6,700 6,968 00 
10 “ Monson - 1,000 1,250 00 
100 “ Merchants’ National Bank Stock, Boston 10,000 18,800 00 
100 “ Atlas N ey bbecese 10,000 11,800 00 
100 “ Howard National k Stock, Boston 10,000 11,800 00 
100 * ebster National Bank ik. ee 10,000 10,500 00 
150 “ Boylston National Bank Stock, Boston..... 15,000 16,500 00 
100 “ Eliot National Bank Stock, Boston......... -« 10,000 10,800 00 
7% jj“ National Bank of Commerce Stock, Boston.. eeee 7,500 8,850 00 
50 “ National Bank of Commerce Stock, New York...........:ccccccccccccces seceece 5,000 6,500 00 
Real Es ed by the Co Tria0 oo 
tate, own IMPANY ....---ccecee covccece ¥ 
Cash on hand and in "banks 113,417 21 
Cash in hands of Agents, in course of transmissio: 99,500 00 
Loans on M of Real 850,434 72 
Loans secured iM R. R. and Bank Stocks. 10,715 00 
EE snecnsstccescavenecccerssnenneseencesensecesceapeésonenen @ eecceee ve 27,682 41 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock, all paid up............-sscccccccscsccccecsccccccsccsescceseseessceces $750,000 00 

Ouistanding pimeecaninn -- _7,245 95 

Reinsurance Fund........ * 678.972 06 
Be SUE Ge ecccccscncctcccsccesccesce cocccesonsecees 14,925 00 $1,414,143 00 


Surplus over all Liabilities... ...........ceeeeeeseeeee 


Surplus as regards Policyholders..........ssessssees+++ eee 





mene cesses "0184331 3 





DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 


SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 


ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 





J NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


issets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. oe 


METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PARIS. 


Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 
and the additional securi policy’ 
(000,000 of “stockholders' Dbligaticne zat =. rigid 








ws of 
UsITED STATES OFFICES, BosTow, Mass. 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Mavaxer. 
TRUSTEES IN BOSTON FOR THE UNITED ST. 
%. . BUSNEWELL, Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne- 
GEO. ¥. BARNARD, Esq., of Messrs. Geo. M. Barnard 
WM. P. HUNT, Esg., President Atlas National Bank 
and Proddento? the South Boston en Co. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


3$4,874,947.01. 


features of this Com 
LUTE Becukiry ECONOMICA MANAGEMENT naa 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. = 7 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31. 








CONTINENTAL 





(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp ducts tts bust under the New 


" York Safety Fund Law. 


——O— 

—. = Broadway, New York; . 
Coatimen r. Court and Montague Street 
Buildings, ( and 106 Broadway, Breekiys. 


aiieieaias 
Grose Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 


Cash Capital............ peceobeanas 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplue............... Kieenseuel 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

Ss ratninicsceuidinnunsnence 1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
nited States Bonds at market 064,250 
and Bonde and Stocks ee 674 $0 


i eat Re RR 160,793 08 
worth Rescate 289,510 00 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
a. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
. CYRUS PECK, f° 
ut “es Secretary. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. nana 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Corn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 

. JAS. S. PARS 
President) 
A. 3. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 
R. E. Beecuesr,- 
Secretary. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





OF NEW YORK, 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 








NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..... bevetene  seeece + o$0, 121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued............+. se sescecces 2,204,000 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..........s00++2 815,895 35—§1,948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ - $1,687,675 61 
Endowmgats matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

* tions to same...........+.+ eesercessooese eo cccvcccccces eoeseeee 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.............-se-eeeeee Aseemurneniet 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies...........+. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 


Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........... oe 88,635 00 
Profit and loss accOUnt.........eeeceeeceeeeeeees edscscoce ocecccee 8,568 98 — $5,918,679 50 
. $36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value: $15,415,105 94)... ccccccccccccccccccccce PE Seas Seren ee ee 14,791,267 72 
NN hs sno dui knekdedsamisb anes eeedasesaraaneseskesenet 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)..........c0.:.seseeecceeececes 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000). ...........- ce cece cece cece 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

CR Be FO TA, TOO oc o.0 ss cntvicercccccvsetssdsccdkoese 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 

te MaDEMles)... ....0.c0ce0e0e soneee Sakesresess séniaesesveseees 146,834 75 
RUE DOIG. 0 6:0 0.006 5.0.9:0100 00 006500000060060000000080008 ieaeee 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879.............. - 806,225 98— $36,213,457 1 

* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 

report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of market value of securities over cost............+--++ seeee 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879.................006 cocce * $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED 4S FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............... $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..............ceecceceseeeeeces 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid...................ceeeeeeeee 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium...............0sseeseescsscceees 82,369,833 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...............0eeeeeeeeee oe 14,987 18— $34,025,858 58 
NTIS GRINS, GEO EF GONE oc sc ccccecssccncces: coccccsscocscnnbeessvecseses 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent, omer $6,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,049,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. I from t 
wary ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 





t, 1876, $1,906,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per ceat. Jan- 


uary ist, 1978, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jam 

uary ist, 1879, $2,511,496. 

TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, Wi. H. APPLETON, HL. B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M_D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. L 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
iN, HENRY TUCK, M D., WILLIAM H. 
M. BANT. q 

gs MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President 


Medical 
een WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Acteary, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
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Old and Young. 


A LEGEND OF MEROVINGIA. 





BY BARAH D. CLARK, 





Taenz is a legend, beautiful and old, 
That in the time when Clovis fought and 
won 
His battles in the Kingdom of fair Arles, 
And kept the crown bequeathed from sire 
to son, 


In that far land away beyond the sea, 
In the bright morning of that olden time, 
When Nature spoke through songs of min- 
strelsy 
And happy poets could not read, but 
rhyme, 


A woman, old, forsaken, and forlorn, 

When the last embers lit the ‘western sky, 
Into the Merovingian forest strayed, 

Weary and worn, within its gloom to die. 


All night the heavy dew came falling slow, 
Drenching the flowers on the dreary mold, 

The life from out her heart beat, ebbing low, 
And all her pulses fainter grew and cold. 


In that mysterious realm that leads to death, 
Where voices on the border land we hear, 
Floating, she saw, gs in a crystal glass, 
The long-lost glory of her youth appear. 


She woke with morning, while the song of 
birds 
Rose like the chiming from melodious 
bells; 
Through every hidden nook each flower 
stirred 
In all the dark and leafy forest-dells. 


Through all the notes she heard the voice 
divine : 
**These are my creatures, and their songs 
shall be 
Like draughts of nectar to thy famished 
soul, 
Behold thy long-lost youth restored to 
thee !”’ 
Once more the roses bloomed upon her 
cheek, 
Rounded and soft her wrinkled limbs be- 
came, 
And like a magic wand the glorious voice 
Touched and renewed her shrunken, with- 
ered frame. 


’Tis but a legend; yet sometimes I think 
Of this sweet story of the singing birds, 
Whene’er some voice, by love made eloquent, 
A fainting heart revives with kindly words. 


And in this grand old forest of our world 
Such voices spring with every morning’s 
light, 
To wakenand renew each waiting soul 
To joyous beauty, could we hear aright. 
a 


A MODERN SORCERESS. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Wuy the Elphinstones, of Elphinstone, 
should clect to go to Paris for the winter 
none of their kinsfolk at home could at all 
understand. Young Mrs, Elphinstone was 
‘“‘nervous,” it was understood, and enter- 
tained an ‘‘ English” prejudice against the 
bare, big house, on its lonely moorland, 
where her husband’s ancestors had been 
content todwell for a couple of centuries. 
And this was particularly ungrateful of her, 
because much had been done to improve it, 
on her coming. Carpets everywhere; bed- 
curtains; even a mangle! She thought it 
‘‘lonely,” forsooth, and said the sound of 
the wind kept her awake. 
sense,” 


*‘Sheer non 
pronounced sundry grim maiden 
aunts, ‘‘ Though, really, what could Archie 
expect better, after going out of his way to 
wed a poor, feckless creature like that, 
when hearty Scotch lassies were to be had 
by the score, who had never been guilty of 
listening to the wind in their lives and 
would disdain to be ‘lonely’ under any 
circumstances whatever.” 

Major Elphinstone cared little for his 
maiden aunts, and nothing at all for their 
opinion. He liked Elphinstone well enough, 
and a sort of hereditary affection had 
brought him back there to reside, when he 
left the army, on the death of his father; 
but he was passionately in love with his 
young wife, and felt that the place was ab. 
sclutely harmful to her. He noted her 
fluctuating spirits, watched her fairness 
fading into pallor, the luminous blue of her 
eyes spiritualizing into languor, and was in 
haste to carry her toa more cheerful at 
mosphere. Paris was chosen, as affording 





more variety and winter sunshine than Lon- 
don. Besides, Mrs. -Elphinstone herself 
had been born in Paris, and had a strong 
fancy that the baby soon to come should 
be born there also. 

‘It is such a perfect place for babies,” 
she told her husband. ‘‘ You see them by 
the hundred in the Champs Elysées on fine 
days, all looking sorosy andhappy. Here, 
the little thing would be housed for weeks 
together,” looking out of the window with 
a shiver as she spoke; ‘‘ but in Paris it will 
live in the air and only come indoors to 
sleep. You will enjoy it too, Archie, I am 
sure you will.” ~ 

Major Elphinstone was less sure; but not 
for the world would he have said anything 
to dampen his wife’s happy fancies. They 
left the moors in October, being joined on 
their way by Mrs. Elphinstone’s mother; 
crossed the Channel on a smooth afternoon; 
and, without long delay, established them- 
selves in a comfortable rez de chaussée in the 
Rue Royale. 

I happened to meet them soon after their 
arrival, and was struck by Mrs. Elphin- 
stone’s singular beauty. It was of the ex- 
quisite and fragile character of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s most refined portraits—masses of 
hazel-tinted hair, picturesquely disposed; 
large eyes of wistful gray-blue, shaded by 
thick, drooping lashes; a complexion ivory 
fair, with soft pink in cheeks and mouth; 
and an expression of great sweetness, tinged 
with melancholy—altogether a face full of 
charm and interest, but not, as I said to 
myself, the face of a woman meant for a 
life of unbroken happiness. I saw them 
but once. Mary’s baby was born in Feb- 
ruary, and Major Elphinstone and his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Aske, were absorbed 
from that time on by the anxieties of the 
moment, so that the rest of their story I 
know only from hearsay. 

The baby—a boy—throve and flourished. 
Not so his mother. Weeks passed, leaving 
her still listless and feeble, with none of the 
‘‘reaction” prophesied and waited for by 
her sanguine doctor. At last Dr. Boulan, 
a man of theories, suggested the employ- 
ment of a professional rubber (a woman), 
who had the reputation of imparting 
strength to her patients by the communica- 
tion of a certain magnetic quality, with 
which she seemed endowed. 

‘She is no impostor. That I avouch,” 
explained the Doctor, in the careful En- 
glish of which he was justly proud. ‘I 
have heard of her sometimes, and once I 
seen her do. She are truly full of the elec- 
tric, and she make your good lady like 
electric as she; and she speak a little En- 
glish too. That will be good for Madame 
Aske. Employ her, my dear sir. I will 
guarantee the result.” 

Rash Dr. Boulan! In an evil hour Major 
Elphinstone consented, and an appointment 
was made for the attendance of Madame 
Olympe. 

She came punctually, and was received by 
Mrs. Aske, a kindly, sensible woman, with 
nerves at their just level. The froteuse 
was a sallow, middle-aged Frenchwoman, 
with regular, sharply-cut features, a thin 
mouth, and eyes of an odd amber tint, 
which had the strange power of contract- 
ing and expanding at will, so as to be at one 
moment mere dull, lifeless slits in her face, 
and at another wide open and full of light 
and heat. Her plain, perfectly-cut dress 
suited her station and herself, as the dress 
of atrue Frenchwoman almost always does, 
Her manner was supple and caressing. 
Altogether, Mrs. Aske saw nothing to 
which to object, and Madame Olympe was, 
accordingly, shown into Mrs. Elphinstone’s 
room. 

Mary was in bed. She had sat up little 
since her baby’s birth, and this was one of 
her languid days. She barely opened her 
eyes, and spoke not a word, as Madame 
Olympe, having removed cloak and gloves, 
began her manipulations. The rubbing 
lasted nearly an hour. Toward its close 
Mary seemed brighter, asked a question or 
two, even smiled; and Mrs. Aske, surprised 
and pleased, felt that the experiment was a 
success, and then and there entered into an 
arrangement with the froteuse to come at a 
regular hour each day for the future. 

So, morning after morning, thereafter 
the deft, insinuating Frenchwoman rang 
the bell of the ree de chausée at her appoint- 
ed moment, and slipped noiseleasly through 








the door and into the room of her patient. 
Mrs. Aske made a point at first of being 
present. In fact, Mrs. Elphinstone’s nerv- 
ous condition was such that to leave her 
alone with a stranger was not to be 
thought of. But, gradually, this relaxed. 
Mary was not nervous with Madame 
Olympe. On the contrary, her presence 
seemed soothing and tranquilizing; and 
after a while Mrs. Aske learned’ to regard 
the hour of the daily rubbing as a free inter- 
val, during which she could safely absent 
herself for purposes of exercise or the doing 
of needful errands. The Doctor’s: predic- 
tion with regard to the treatment seemed 
justified. By slow degrees Mrs. Elphin- 
stone grew stronger—could stand; could 
walk from room to room; at last was able 
to drive out. So things went on for three 
months, At the end of that time Mary 
was so like herself that further rubbing 
seemed needless, and it was proposed that 
the visits of Madame Olympe should be dis- 
continued. 

‘‘You really don’t need her now,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Aske. 

“Oh, Ido! I think I do!” replied Mary, 
with an odd, breathless intensity in her 
manner. ‘‘ Don’t say anything to her, 
Mamma. Let her come a little longer.” 

**Well—but, Mary”— 

‘*Please don't!” interrupted Mrs. Elphin- 
stone. ‘‘I can’t bear it. I shall speak to 
Archie. He doesn’t wish me to go without 
anything I want, I am sure.” 


Mrs. Aske was surprised. Petulance was 
so foreign to Mary’s nature that the answer 
gave her a shock. She made haste to 
soothe, to acquiesce; but a shade of trouble 
rested on her mind. Why did Mary care 
so much about this woman? She did not 
go out that day; but sat by during the rub- 
bing, watching and considering. It seemed 
to her, though she scolded herself as fanci- 
ful for the idea, that a reversal had taken 
place in the position of the two, and that 
now it was Madame Olympe who com- 
manded and Mary who obeyed, and obeyed 
with an unnatural and ready subservience. 
It seemed, too, as though Madame Olympe 
employed quite a new manner toward her 
patient—a manner authoritative, almost in- 
solent; while Mary watched her eye as a 
timid dog watches that of his master, doubt- 
ful whether to expect a blow or a caress. 
It was like a bad dream to sit by fancying 
these things, and yet distrusting her own 
imaginings the while and hating herself for 
them. But before the end of the seance 
Mrs. Aske was so thoroughly uneasy as to 
resolve on consulting her son-in-law. The 
result of this consultation was the resolu- 
tion to dismiss Madame Olympe, without 
consulting Mary. 

‘‘She won't mind, once it is done,” said 
her mother. ‘‘I think she is afraid of that 
woman’s temper and feels too weak still to 
endure the idea of a scene.” 

‘‘There shall be no scene!” declared 
Major Elphinstone. ‘‘I won’t have Mary 
harried and distressed by anybody. I don’t 
care who it is.” 

Madame Olympe took her dismissal, 
which was effected with all possible cour- 
tesy and liberality, quietly enough; but 
there was a look in her eye not pleasant to 
see. 
‘*T s’all now enter to bid farewell to Mad- 
ame,” she said, closing her wallet over the 
Napoleons just paid her as final settlement. 

Major Elphinstone interposed. Madame 
must be spared agitation. A farewell was 
undesirable. He himself would convey the 
adieu to her. And he bowed the objec- 
tionable female, as in his own mind he 
called her, out of the apartment, with more 
resolution than politeness. 

Madame Olympe paused an instant on 

the threshold. Her beady eyes were at 
their narrowest. _The glance they darted 
was quick and venomous as that of a ser. 
pent. 
«* You s’all see!” was all she said, accom- 
panying the words with a warning gesture 
of the finger. Then she slowly went down- 
stairs. 

The news was broken to Mary. She re 
ceived it with a violent start, then flushed 
with anger, and tears filled her eyes. 

“How dared you?” she exclaimed. ‘It 
was cruel! unkind! base! Ob, dear! oh, 
dear!” Sheturned quite away from them, 
hid her face, and did not speak again dut- 
ing the whole afternoon, except once or 








twice to murmur in a low, sobbing tone: 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

Her husband and mother looked at each 
other in silent dismay, in the midst. of 
which they felicitated themselves on hav- 
ing disposed of Madame Olympe without 
a parting interview. ‘‘There’s no telling 
what she might not have done to the poor, 
nervous child, had she seen her,” whispered 
Mrs. Aske. Alas! she little knew how 
much evil Madame Olympe had power to 
accomplish without the sight of her victim. 

As evening drew on, Mary’s mood 
changed... She fell to weeping, and im- 
plored, entreated them to send—to send at 
once for Madame Olympe. She must sce 
her! She must! So violent was her emo- 
tion and so excited and feverish her man- 
ner that her husband, greatly alarmed, 
hurried forth in search of Dr. Boulan. 
Mrs. Aske tried in every loving way to 
soothe her daughter. To this end, she 
brought in the baby; but Mary would not 
look at it, pushed the little creature aside, 
and continued tc upbraid, expostulate, en- 
treat. 

‘‘My dear child,” cried her mother, at 
length, quite out of patience, ‘‘don’t say 








‘another word about that horrid woman. 


What she has done to make you so unlike 
yourself I cannot imagine; but 1 hope you 
will never set eyes on her again. You 
never shall with my consent, and please 
don’t talk any more on the subject.” 

Mary glared at her with a look of real 
fury. Then she lay down again and closed 
her eyes. 

‘Go away, please,” she said, in a muflicd 
voice. ‘‘I want to be alone. Go away, 
Mamma, and take Baby and Anne with you. 
I can’t rest with you all in the room.” 

**Oh! my darling,” cried Mrs. Aske, in- 
finitely relieved, ‘‘of course, we will go. 
Sleep is just what you need. We will 
leave you perfectly quiet.” 

They went. It was nearly an hour be- 
fore Archie returned, without the Doctor, 
whom he had chased in vain to half a 
dozen places. He was met with the glad in- 
telligence that Mary was quiet, at last, and 
had asked to be left alone to sleep. Dusk 
settled down upon the city—such momen- 
tary dusk as is allowed to Paris; then the 
long avenues of lamps kindled, one after 
another, and replaced with their blaze the 
vanished sun. Major Elphinstone and his 
mother-in-law sat talking in low whispers; 
the infant slept; every household noise 
was hushed or held back, to further Mary’s 
rest. 

“‘I think I must just peep in upon her,” 
said Mrs. Aske, at last, moving softly to- 
ward the bed-room door. 

She did so, and in another moment a ter- 
rified exclamation called Major Elphinstone 
to her side. Mary was gone! On the 
toilet lay a slip of paper, with these words 
in pencil: 

“] will not stay where my only friend is shut 
out. M. E.” 

“Good God! She has gone to that 
woman,” gasped Major Elphinstone, while 
Mrs. Aske wrung her hands in despair. 
Mary! their petted, delicate Mary! Mary, 
who had not set foot on the pavements since 
her illness, out alone in the streets of Paris 
after nightfall! 

«Oh, Archie! What shall we do?” she 
groaned. ? 

“Do? Why, go to the Préficture at 
once,” rejoined her son-in-law, his stupor of 
surprise yielding to indignation. ‘This 
is some infernal trick. They say the 
police of Paris is worth something. If so, 
they shall bring me face to face with that 
woman before this night is over, or I will 
know the reason why.” 

The police did its best; but the logement 
of Madame Olympe was at first uncertain, 
and, when ascertained, proved to be in a dis- 
tant quarter, so that it was morning, before 
the anxious husband found himself at 
length on the right track. It was to an 
obscure street in the district below the 
Boulevard St. Michel that he was at length 
escorted by the sergeant de ville, who halted 
at a dingy door, on which, amid various 
other signs, appeared a modest green plate, 
bearing the words ‘‘ Madame Olympe, Fro- 
teuse and Clairvoyant. Au  cinquieme,’ 
which sign was repeated at the top of the 
five weary staircases, up which they pre 
ceeded to climb. 

Madame herself answered the bell 
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tone: 
row; but neither then, nor the next day, 


the monosyllable, and stepped aside to let 
them enter. 

It wasasmall room, gaudy with paper 
flowers and cheap, showy draperies, and 
extremely close and warm. On a sofa near 
the window lay Mary. She started up at 
their entrance, flushed deeply, and then 
paled. 

“My darling,” began her husband, all 
his anger melting at the sight of the beauti- 
ful, fragile creature, ‘‘why did you give 
us such a fright? I have been up all night 
searching for you. Your mother is almost 
ill with worry. You will come home with 
me now. Will you not?” 

Barely glancing at him, never meeting 
his eye, Mary retreated to the side of 
Madame Olympe. ‘‘ No,” she answered, 
shaking her head. 

‘‘My dear, you really must,” went on 
her husband, still kindly, but with deter- 
mination in his voice. ‘‘It is out of the 
question that we should leave you here 
with this—this person. It is utterly unfit 
for you and you are causing us all great 
distress by your absence. I shalltake you 
home at once.” 

‘‘No,” said Mary again, retreating still 
further behind Madame Olympe. 

‘‘Madame, I must insist on your using 
your influence,” said Major Elphinstone. 

‘* Pardon,” replied Madame, with a cruel 
little smile. ‘‘I not so inhospeetable. I not 
invite; but if your vife desire me to make a 
veeset, I nos say her no. Influenze! Bah! 
I s'all not exert noting of the kind, 
noting. 

‘* Mary, put your things on at once. I 
will not endure this,” cried her husband, 
hotly, seizing her hand, as he spoke, and 
using some gentle force to draw her from 
behind Madame Olympe. 

She gave a wild shriek. ‘‘I will not! I 
will not!” she reiterated, freeing herself 
with a struggle and flying to the other end 
of the room. Her eyes were dilated with 
an excitement which terrified him. Madame 
Olympe stood by, remorselessly cool. 

“Dat is right,” she said, pointing her 
finger first at him and then at Mary. ‘‘Go 
ou. Lay your commands. Frighten, 
frighten, till you s’all drive her mad, I 
wash my hands of the result. 
sponsible.” 

The threat was needless. Major Elphin- 
stone was so thoroughly alarmed as to be 
only anxious to sooth and temporize. 

‘My darling, don’t look so!” he pleaded. 
“Did I ever make you do what you dis- 
liked, that you should seem so frightened 
of me. You shall stay here for a little 
while, since you desireitsomuch— Though 
how in Hea¥en’s name you can,” he inter- 
rupted himself. ‘‘ Madame Olympe, I will 
leave my wife here for another day, as she 
seems to wish it; but rememberer I muke 
you responsible for her safety. The police 
have theireyeson you. If harm comes to 
her, they will know where to look. Bevery 
careful and tender of her and I,will pay—” 

‘* Tiens!” interposed Madame. ‘‘ You 
s’all not pay. I take not’ing. Madame is 
my veesetor. She come of herself; she go 
of herself. It are great honor of me to 
have lady to veeset me, who am a ‘pair- 
son,’ as Monsieur did say,” 

“We will settle the question of payment 
afterward. The main thing is the safety 
and comfort of my wife. Remember,” he 
went on, sternly, ‘‘I will have no conjur- 
ings. The police—” 

“‘Ah! Monsieur does me the honor to 
threaten me with the police, does he?” 
hissed Madame. ‘‘ Merci bien! I not 
afraid. I dono wrong. I amrespectceble. 
My houseis known, and my—what you call 
—profession. Icannot be drag to prison be- 
cause an English lady take fancy to come 
to stay wizme. That are no crime. She 
come of her own accord, as Monsieur 
knows,” 

“*Mary, how can you bear this woman’s 
insolence?” cried the excited husband. 
But Mary, pale, mute, pressing herself 
tightly against the far wall, made no reply. 
He was helpless, as he admitted to himself. 
There was nothing to do but to go. 

“I will come back for you to-morrow,” 
he declared. : 

“Au plaisir,” rejoined Madame Olympe, 
tranquilly. ‘‘ Madame vill consult her own 
dispositions to-morrow, as to-day.” 

Major Elphinstone did return on the mor- 
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nor the day after that could Mary be in- 
duced to go home. Always the same scene 
was repeated—appeal, protest, command 
on his part; denial and a shuddering avoid- 
ance on hers, deepening into wild excite- 
ment at any attempt at coercion. Dr. Bou- 
lan went; Mrs. Aske went. All was of no use. 


She would not listen; she would not re- 


spond; she would not talk about her baby. 
All her attention seemed concentrated upon 
Madame Olympe, whose slightest move- 
ment she watched with the fascinated gaze 
of a bird which hovers before the jaw of a 
slow-moving snake. That it was a fascina- 
tion mingled with terror was only too evi- 
dent; but none the less did it hold its 
victim with a spell too potent for resist- 
ance. 

So a fortnight passed, three weeks, four, 
and the situation remained unchanged. 
Once and again Major Elphinstone was on 
the point of cutting the Gordian knot by 
the strong arm of law, carrying off his 
wife perforce, and putting the Channel be- 
tween her and the evil influence which held 
her in thrall; but Dr, Boulan counseled 
patience and prevailed. . 

** Hille est ensorcelée,” he said. ‘‘ She cannot 
help nor resist. If you put the Channel 
between, she will be in the Channel before 
youknow. Wait. Be patient. Our hope 
is in Olympe herself. She can undo as she 
has done; and she only. It are not case 
for strong measures. It are very critical, 
very deliecate. You must tread softly or 
you lose all.” 

It was a wretched waiting. By the Doc- 
tor’s advice, they saw Mary but seldom. 
Each time she seemed to them thinner, 
paler, more enfeebled, and alas! stronger 
than ever in her purpose to remain where 
she was. Once her mother, seeking the 
Quartier St. Michel at an unusual hour and 
finding the door of Madame Olympe’s 
apartment ajar, heard loud, angry words 
and the sound of a blow, and entered, to 
find Mary weeping, with a red mark on 
her cheek. The poor lady went home 
overcome and took to her bed, Another 
fortnight passed. July was at hand and 
the heat had become intense, The baby 
drooped, and the problem of wliat to do 
and how best to do it became more compili- 
cated than ever. ° 

It was just then, as they sat one morning 
at breakfast, that a quick peal at the bell 
announced Dr. Boulan, in a blaze of ex 
citement. 

“It has come,” he cried—*‘ our chance, 
the chance I*bid you wait for. That beast, 
that creature, she is arrest, since the af- 
ternoon before yesterday, for selling a 
poison preparation as philter to a lady. 
Cest une affuire de quarante jours. - And 
now we must act.” 

‘‘Where is Mary? What has become of 
her?” cried the other two. 

‘*Ob! she are left behind in the lodging. 
She prayed them to take her to prison with 
Madame the Beast; but was refuse. Now, 
voyons, we must be wise. We must make 
no mistake. You must stay away from her 
at present. I will go.” 

‘Doctor, that is hard,” pleaded Mrs. 
Aske. ‘‘Surely, her own mother—” 

“Yes, yes, chere madame, I know all dat; 
but she is ensorcelée. 
able to experience the natural emotion. If 
she see you to-day, she will brace herself to 
resist; but with me she will be more pliable, 
pliant. I s’all tell her that Olympe is lock 
up, and she cannot alone stay there. And 
I will offer to find place for her, and then I 
lead her to—let me see—not to here—no— 
to my own house. There you will all be 
with Baby. You will kneel, entreat. Olympe 
will be further off—and perhaps, perhaps— 
we s‘all see. Move not, stir not till you 
s’all hear from me. 

All that day and half of the next was 
spent in suspense. Then the little Doctor 
came back, triumphant. 

**I have succeeded!” he cried; ‘‘ but, 
sapristi, twas a struggle! She is to come 
to my house on this afternoon; only she do 
not know that itis my house. And there 
she is to wait for Madame the Beast. Now, 
at three you must come, with the petit, and 
be there when she enter. I s’all not’ing 
say. It will be what you calla surprising. 
She are ill, unhappy in her mind. We s’all 
move her. I am insured.” 

There was something theatrical ip this 
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English sense; but Mary’s relatives were in 
too desperate plight to reject any plan which 
gave a hope of success. The little Doctor’s 
programme was carried out in full; and 
when Mary Elphinstone, wan, feeble, and 
dejected, entered Dr. Boulan’s salon, that 
afternoon, it was to find herself in the pres- 
ence of those who loved her best—her hus- 
band, her pale, anxious mother, and the 
little child, whom she had not seen for near- 
ly two months. She started, on seeing them, 
and looked wildly about, as if for escape—a 
movement which cut her husband to the 
heart. 

“You are not afraid of us, dear?” he 
said, in the gentlest of voices. ‘‘ Surely, you 
know that we love you, and only wish to 
make you happy.” 

The scared look died gradually out of her 
eyes. She let him take her hand and lead 
her toa chair. Her mother approached, 
kissed her softly, and laid the baby in her 
lap. The little thing had been asleep; but 
just at that moment, moved by some heaven- 
ly inspiration, it opened its eyes—large eyes 
of clear, luminous blue, Mary’s own—and 
fixed them full on its mother. Then its 
lips quivered into a smile. Mary gazed at 
the little face, as though she could not be 
satisfied With looking. Tears brimmed her 
eyes, and she burst into a sudden passion of 
cries and sobs. Mrs. Aske pressed forward. 
The Doctor held her back. 

‘*Let hercry,” he whispered. ‘‘ To cry 
is good. Itclearsthe brain. You see she 
does not let go of Baby.” 

In fact, Mary clasped the child tightly 
and more tightly still during all her par- 
oxysm, kissing it at intervals, and with in- 
stinctive care shielding it from being wet 
with her own fast-dropping tears. Ascom- 
posure returned, her husband knelt beside 
her, and, kissing the baby and the hand 
which held it, said. tenderly: 

‘You will come home to us now, Love. 
Will you not? Baby has missed his mother 
sorely. He will be happier now that he 
has her again.” , 

She gave him a strange look, in which 
hope and terror and perplexity seemed to 
blend, and, after a short delay, during 
which all hearts stood still, whispered, 
faintly: ‘* Yes.” 

** (eat gagné!” muttered Dr. Boulan, half 
aloud. 

She went home with them that night. 
Mrs. Aske was for proceeding to England 
without delay; but, to her surprise, her son- 
in-law preferred to wait. His object was 
to purchase Madame Olympe’s departure to 
some distant part of the world; and, with 
Dr. Boulan’s help, he at last effected it. 
The negotiation was a long one; but, in the 
end, for the sum of 25,000 francs, the clair- 
voyant agreed to remove to Algeria, and 
enger into bonds never to return to France. 
This effected, and ‘‘ Madame the Beast,” as 
the good little Doctor persisted in naming 
her, fairly on shipboard, the Elphinstones 
returned to Scotland, where they continue 
to reside. It was many months before 
Mary recovered entirely her mental poise 
and before her friends could relax their ap- 
prehensive watchfulness over her move- 
ments. Fits of strange restlessness would 
come over her, or of deep depression; and 
now and again would creep into her-eyes 
the strained and eXpectant look of one who 
listens to a distant call, which nobody else 
can hear. They were very patient and gen- 
tle with her—very tender. Gradually these 
symptoms wore away, and the birth of her 
second boy, in the year following their re- 
turn frém Paris, completed the cure: He 
and his brother are sturdy little lads, full of 
life and spirit, and, growing with their 
growth and strong in their strength, young 
Mrs. Elphinstone is now so happy and so 
sound a woman that she can afford to for- 
get that one dark chapter in her life and 
can set both sorcery and sorcerers at deti- 
ance. 

A very DIFFERENT MatrTer.—Southern 
Lord (staying at Highland castle): ‘‘ Thank 
you so much. I—aw—weally enjoy your music, 
I think of having a piper at my own place.” 
Sandy the Piper: ‘‘ An’ fat kin’ o’ a piper would 
your lordship be needin’?” Lord: ‘*Oh! cer- 
tainly, a good piper, like yourself, Sandy.” 
Sandy (sniffing): ‘‘Och! inteet! Ye might 
easily fin’ a lord like your lordship; but it’s 
pae sae easy to fin’ a piper like me what- 
ever.” 
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BY MRS. A. L. GOULD. 


MR, POLLARD was reading the pape 
To the family gathered within ; 

Hisson John, who was born for a critic, 
Was new-strapping his old husking-pin ; 
But he stopped when he heard of that pud- 

ding. 
“Now, why don’t she say mush?’’ he ex- 
claimed. 
**Gracious ! don’t they raise corn in them dig- 
gin’s? 
Making mush out of flour! I'll be blamed 


“ Anda handful of salt in a pudding! 

If the kettle was ever so big, 

Sally’s handful alone would a-fixed it 
So it wouldn’t been fit for a pig. 

Any boy, or aman, would know better! 
it is plainer to me than a book, 

If she is such a clipper at rhyming, 
She’s a mighty poor show for a cook.” 


“ Bless you, Johuny, my boy,” said his mother, 
‘You will have to ‘low something for gush. 
It’s a pinch that she meant by a handful; 

And, although they used flour for a mush, 
Your Aunt Josey ain’t nobody’s greeny, 
Now, [ tell you! Not by a good deal! 
She undoubtedly thought ’twas politer 
To appear in the paper than meal.” 


Johnny looked at his mother a moment, 
Cut his leather too short by an inch, 
Gathered up Bis brown hand like a saucer, 
*"Lowed a handful would make a smart 
pinch, 
And he thought of the cribs they were filling 
With the loads of the golden-eared corn; 
Of the long row of fat, blooded cattle 
In their stanchions out in the barn; 


Of their unbroken hundreds of acres, 

All the summer in maize-tassels drest, 
’Mid a sea of the billowy tassels 

On the north, onthe east, south, and west— 
Pride and wealth of the Illinois farmers— 

The rich crown of the full-jeweled Year ; 
And then Johnny, he thought of politeness, 

And he ‘lowed that “‘ the women is queer.” 
RIDGEVILLE, InoQuois Co., ILL. 
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A LONG LESSON. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


“I can’t help it, and there’s no use of 
my trying any more. I[ can’t be good when 
I ought to, though I s’pose one ought to be 
good all the time. But I mean that, when 
anything goes wrong, and I ought to stop 
and think, and be patient, and all that, 
why then’s the very time I fail. I get mad 
and do something I’m ashamed of; and oh, 
dear! I wish I hadn’t such a horrid quick 
temper!” 

Tom Gayle said all this to himself, just 
after he had come out of one of his ‘‘ mad 
fits,” as he called them, and he had told 
pretty much the truth, He was quick- 
tempered, and it took very little to prove 
it to anybody. If his shoestrings were in a 
kuot, as the best-regulated shoestrings will 
sometimes be, that fiery temper of his was 
ready to explode over even that trifle; and 
the chances were that the shoe would take 
a sudden journey across the room, followed 
by a ‘There! Lie there, you horrid old 
thing!” Then it wouldn’t take many min- 
utes to show Master Tom that he couldn’t 
appear at breakfast like ‘‘my son John, 
with one shoe off and one shoe on.” So he 
would cool down, and, with a good many 
struggles with the string and more with 
himself, would finally conquer. 

So he managed to be in what he called 
‘‘a snarl” a good deal of the time; for, by 
some strange reason, boys and—well, yes, 
girls too, are wonderfully fond of teasing 
any one who can be made to show temper 
so easy, and Tom had gained the name of 
‘‘Spit-fire,” ‘‘Fire-cracker,” and several 
such names as the ingenuity of school-chil- 
dren can devise, and, between you and me, 
children, there isn’t much that school-boys 
and girls can’t think of. Now, is there? 

Well, this morning that I’m telling you 
about, Tom evidently got out the wrong 
side of the bed. Little Johnny had man- 
aged to upset the wash-bowl, and deluged 
Tom’s bare feet; and Tom’scup of wrath 
was full, if the bowl wasn’t, and it didn’t 
take long to empty it on poor Johnny’s 
little head. 

Now, Tom didn’t really care anything 
about water. Bless you! no; no more than 
aduck. He’d wade and swim in it half the 
summer, and skate on it day and night in 
winter, when it had ‘‘ gone to sleep,” you 
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know; but he didn’t want it splashed over 
him that way. And he stormed and 
scolded, and, having succeeded in making 
Johnny set up a great cry, he proceeded to 
hush him up by giving him a hearty shak- 
ing and, I’m sorry to say it, a wicked blow. 

Then his thoughts came back to him, 
and he said to himself: ‘‘What a wild 
beast I’m gettingtobe.” And, being warm- 
hearted and quick to repent, he caught up 
his little brother and proceeded to pet him 
into happiness again. é 

Now I've been telling about Tom’s 
faults, or his one great fault, it’s only fair 
to tell something about his good qualities, 
for he had them plenty. Everybody has, 
you know. 

He was generous and loving and brave. 
His temper could be aroused just as easily 
for anyone else as for himself. So you see 
it did not have its root in selfishness wholly, 
and many the battles he fought for younger 
and smaller boys; only, you see, a boy with 
such a temper is always at a disadvantage. 
He don’t always see the right side clearly. 
And then Tom was always ready toconfess 
and repent, and made many and honest re- 
solves to do better; and so, when he had 
driven out the wild beast, as he said, and 
was himself again—and he was then a very 
pleasant ‘‘ self,” indeed—it was hard not to 
forgive him and believe his promises. 

This morning, after he had made all this 
ado about his unexpected foot-bath, and had 
confessed that he might as well give up 
trying, his mother said to him: 

“I want to give you something to take 
with you to-day, to help you keep sweet- 
tempered.” 

“Guess it'll be more than I can carry 
*round, Mother. A whole barrel of sugar 
wouldn't keep me sweet-tempered,” said 
Tom. 

‘It isn’t anything to take in your hand, 
child; but something to carry in your 
mind.” 

**No use; nota bit. I've tried all those 
old wise rules. I’ve counted ten—that is, 
I've counted ’em afterward—and I know 
‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite,’ and 
* Be slow to anger,’ and ‘Let not your angry 
passions rise’; but, if a fellow can’t think of 
‘em in time to keep him from getting mad, 
what is the good of ’em all, I'd like to 
know?” 

‘*Tom, my son, I know a little about it 
myself.” 

“You, Mother! Why,I never saw you 
get mad.” 

‘I don’t very often nowadays; but if I 
were totell you that you take your hasty 
temper from your mother, what would you 
think?” 

Tom looked thoughtful for a minute, 
and then said: ‘‘ Well, Mother, I think I’d 
be awful glad—I mean very glad. In the 
first place, I'd know that you understand 
just how a fellow feels; and theh I’d 
think, as you got over it, maybe I ‘would 
sometime, though I don’t see much signs 
of it now. But give us that recipe of 
yours. It’s most school-time.” 

‘*Tom, you admire heroes. Now, 1 want 
you to be one, and I think you have the 
material for one in you. Here's a recipe 
for hero-making: 

“* ‘Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit 
than he that taketh a city.’” 

** Bible, ain’t it?” 

** Yes, it’s Bible.” 

“True, any way, if it came out of an 
almanac. The man that wrote that knew 
what he was talking about, I guess.” 

“I think it’s very likely. Will you try 
to remember it?” 

**Oh! yes, l’ll try; but there’s precious 
little use in trying, I tell you,” and Tom 
started for school, and Mrs. Gayle stood 
and watched him lovingly, as only a mother 
can, and was herself glad that out of her 
own experience she could sympathize with 
her boy. Only she was sorry when she 
thought how hardly won is the victory over 
one’s own spirit. 

Tom went along saying to himself: 
‘«* Greater than he that taketh a city.’ I 
call that putting it pretty strong.” 

Just then Jarvis Brooks caught sight of 
him from down the street, and called out: 
‘Hello, there, Nitro-glycerine! On your 
way to school?” 

How the blood flew up to Tom’s face and 
the quick anger sprang up in his heart! 
But he did say te himself, just in time to 
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prevent an angry reply: ‘‘ Well, ’twasn’t 
putting it a bit too strong, after all.” 

So by the time he reached Jarvis he 
spoke to him as pleasantly as though Nitro- 
glycerine was his name and he liked it. 

Jarvis was a good-natured boy, not by 
any means unkind intentionally; but liked 
to tease, just for fun. Not getting much 
fun this time, he gave it up; and so Tom 
had gained a little victory and began to feel 
quite pleased with himself. 

Ball-playing was the game at that time. 
Marbles and kiteshad gone by, and nothing 
but bats and balls were seen on the play- 
ground, and I’m not sure but they were in 
the minds of the boys during school-hours. 
At least, that was the way the teacher ac- 
counted for imperfect lessons now and then. 
Tom managed to get through the morning 


in school and at recess without once getting | 


vexed. He came near it once or twice, 
and when Will Hammond accidentally 
overturned Tom’s dinner-pail, causing the 
apples to roll around on the floor in a reck- 
less manner, and making a decided ‘‘ turn- 
over” of the section of currant-pie, and 
then allowing Tom to bear the blame, it 
required all Tom’s courage to keep from 
‘‘taking the top of his head off.” That was 
one of Tom’s favorite expressions. Not that 
he ever carried the threat out,’ in any in- 
stance; but it was only his strong way of 
putting things. But he thought ‘‘Greater is 
he,” etc. in time to save Will the top of his 
head; or, what is more to the purpose, in 
time to save his temper. 

When he went home at noon, for his de- 
molished dinner didn’t quite satisfy his ap- 
petite, he said: 

‘Your recipe works first-rate, Mother. 
I’m getting great, according to your ideas, 
for I've kept my temper all the forenoon; 
and, I tell you, it’s been under what youcall 
‘trying circumstances,’ too. Will Hammond 
had to go and upset my dinner-pail and 
spoil my dinner, and so I will lose part of 
the game of ball. AndI tell you, Mother, 
it was too bad. I wanted to punch him; 
but I didn’t. Why, I’m getting to be a per- 
fect lamb. Give me a little more pie, 
please, and let me hurry off. I want our 
side to beat. I tell you, I won't get mad 
once to-day.” 

** Tom, let me give you one more verse,” 
said his mother. 

‘‘Don’t know about that. It’s hard work 
enough to manage one. But let's have it. 
It'll be good, 1 know.” 

‘*Let not him who putteth on his har- 
ness boast as he who taketh it off.” 

‘‘Humph! That means, I s’pose, that I 
haven’t finished this little battle of mine 
yet. Rather discouraging. But never 
mind. I'll think of it, if 1 can.” 

When he got back to the ground, the 
game was at its height. Tom’s place had 
been filled for him, and he took it as sogn as 
he arrived. 

His side was winuing, and, as he was in 
earnest in everything he did, he forgot all 
but the game. Then in about a minute 
more some one cricd out: ‘‘Tom Gayle 
don’t play fair!” 

«* Who says I don’t play fair ?” cried Tom. 

‘*T say so!” said a boy on the other side. 

«Say it again, if you dare!” And Tom’s 
temper was rapidly getting the mastery. 

‘*] do say it. That last blow wasn’t fair; 
and I'll prove it to you, if you won't fly 
into a rage.” 

The boy was John Hollis, a good friend 
of Tom's; but he had said Tom cheated, 
and, though he hadn’t meant it quite as it 
sounded and though Tom loved him in 
thorough school-boy fashion, everything of 
that kind faded out of his mind, and in 
less than half a minute he had dealt John 
a blow, and then another and another, and 
the pleasant school playground was the 
scene of that disgrace to all school-boys, a 
fight. 

John wasn’t a strong boy, and Tom was 
strong and had the strength which anger 
gives; and, catching hold of John’s arm, he 
gave it atwist, and an instant more John 
lay white and fainting on the grass. The 
arm was broken, whether from a blow or 
from the fall none could tell; but Tom 
thought he knew. White! Yes, except for 
one or two ugly marks, and still as though 
dead. 

Tom’s anger was gone, and a great 
reproach sprang up in his heart against 
himself. 





“‘Oh, boys! Have I killed him?” 

“‘ Of course, you have,” cried one. 

‘*Run and tell the teacher,” cried an- 
other. And the boys ran this way and 
that, while Tom bent over him, loosened 
his clothing, and in a moment or two had 
the satisfaction of seeing him open his eyes, 
and, though he came back to consciousness 
only to groan with pain, the groans were 
sweet to Tom’s ears. Anything but that 
deathly stillness. Then they helped him up, 
and Tom and one or two of the boys went 
home with him. 

Tom stopped and got a doctor to go and 
set the arm, and told all the story, blaming 
himself heartily: Then he rushed home, 
and his mother, sitting quietly at her sew- 
ing, was astonished and frightened to see 
him, hair and clothes in disorder, face 
red, and eyes showing symptoms of tears. 

‘Tom! Tom! What is the matter?” 

‘*T’ve been fighting, and I’ve about half 
killed John Hollis—broke his arm and 
blacked his eyes. And oh, dear! it’s just 
asI said. There’s no use in trying. I for- 
got all about ‘ Greater is he,’ and when he 
said I cheated I pitched right into him. 
I'm sorry enough; but that don’t help it 
any.” ’ 

“It may help to help you in future. 
Where is John now?” 

‘*He’s gone home. I went with him, got 
a doctor, and he’s set the arm. Oh! he did 
look so white—John, I mean. Do folks 
ever die of broken arms?” 

*‘Not often. But perhaps I better go 
down to Mrs. Hollis.” 

“Yes, I wish you would; and I want to 
go back. They’re poor, you know, Mother, 
and John works nights and mornings, and 
now he can’t.” 

‘* You, perhaps, can do his work. It will 
help to atone for your fault.” , 

‘*I'd thought of that,” said Tom. ‘‘I will, 
if John’ll let me.” 

And they went down to see John. The 
arm was set. John was pale and suffering 
with pain. Mrs. Hollis was inclined to be 
very angry with the boy who had brought 
this upon them, but could not withstand 
his pleadings for pardon. 

The boys owned each his fault to the 
other and they made up. Tom offered to 
perform John’s work while he was laid up 
with his arm; aud, though Mrs. Hollis 
and John were not quite willing at first, 
Mrs. Gayle said: 

‘*Let him doit. It is only right that he 
should, His hasty temper has wrought 
trouble to you. Let him, so far as he can, 
atone for it.” P 

And so it was arranged. 

That night Tom said: ‘‘ You are right, 
Mother (I think you're always right)—about 
boasting, you know. If I'd listened a 
minute, John would have explained how 
I'd played wrong. He didn’t mean cheating; 
only I couldn’t wait, but must fly off in one 
of my mad fits. I’ve learned one lesson, 
anyway.” 

The lesson lasted a long time. A broken 
arm is not always a very serious affair; but 
John was delicate and a little fever set in, 
and he was kept in the house a long time. 

Tom kepthis wordand took upon him- 
self the care of Widow Hollis’s garden. 
It throve under his hands. He kept the 
weeds down and the fences up; and it 
set him to thinking of another garden, which 
it was his duty to tend, and little by little, 
that garden also grew in beauty. He worked 
at the weeds of impatience and fretfulness 
and anger, and tried his best to keep up the 
fences against temptations. It was, after 
all, what he called, in his emphatic boy 
fashion, ‘‘a good summer.” It was just 
the lesson he needed, and, though he had 
still an occasional fit of anger, he had 
made a start toward ruling his spirit, and 
that is often as hard a work as life holds. 





IT is related of a well-known merchant 
of a neighboring city that, after making his 
will and leaving a large property to trustees 
for his son, he called the young man in, and, 
after reading the will to him, asked if there 
was any alteration or improvement he could 

est. ‘‘ Well, Father,” said the young gen- 
tleman, lighting a cigarette, “I think, as 
things go nowadays, it would be better for me 
if you left the property to the other fellow 
and made me the trustee.’’ The old gentle- 


man made up his mind then and there that the 
young men was quite competent to take 
charge of his own inheritance and sc 
the trustee clause out. - 
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[Communtecations for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” Tux Inperenpert. New York.) 





QUADRUPLE SQUARE-WORD ENIGMA. 
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The upper horizontal and the left perpen- 
dicular are pronounced alike, but spelled dif- 
ferently and have different meanings. The 
same is the case with the fifth horizontal and 
fifth perpendicular. Upper left-hand square. 
—1l, part of the body; 2,a genus of plants; 
3, aswelling; 4, profound. Upper right-hand 
square.—1, created ; 2, a chemical pound; 
8, an order of nobility ; 4,a bird. Lower left- 
hand square.—1, a servant ; 2,a part in music ; 
8, an article; 4,a fabric. Lower right-hand 
square.—l, a covering for the head ; 2, an ar- 
rangement ; 3, a dispute ; 4, performest. 





NILLOR, 
PECULIAR PUZZLE, 
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I. 

Three words of five letters each. Six differ- 
ent letters used. Definitions: mended (in 
relation to shoes); even; island in the 
Mediterranean. Can be read down, up, right, 
or left with same result. 

u. 

Three words of five letters each, only five 
different letters used. Definitions: a wan- 
derer ; form of address; proper name (male). 
Can be read down, up, right, or left with same 
result. NILLOR. 


ELEVEN-LETTER ENIGMA. 


She had such a queer 3, 2,9, 5 to her face. 
Her dress was against her also. 6, 5 was of 
such a curious 3, 8, 5, and then she said 9, 7, 5 
for 9, 2, 5, and talked about a 5, 7, 8,9, 4 that 
she was always in with some one she would 
not name. But we knew she had a miserable 
busband and he was her secret trouble. 

This woman washed for 8, 9, and was a 
singular 3, 2,9,40f mingled goodness, ignor- 
auce, and poverty. Her 1, 2, 5, 4 could be 
dated as under evil auspices from the moment 
she married, the 3, 2, 8, 9, 4 of this evil fate 
being the miserable husband. He 2, 5, 4 cf 
her hard-earned substance and 3, 7, 9, 5 more 
than he earned. 

But he was so 1, 2, 5 that, from overindulg- 
ence and a1, 6,5, he suddenly 10, 4, 1,5 his 
spouse to her charitable memory of his faults. 
It was curious 5, 7 watch the effort she made 
to sustain a proper grief. She must 2, 3, 5 de- 
murely, and 11, 4,5 was always within an 2, 
3, 4 of smiling broadly, 2, 9 a widow should 
not. 

She had been in the exercise of patience 9, 
7 long that it seemed too great a relief to sit in 
her humble 3, 7, 5and be 9, 2, 1,4 from stormy 
words; for she had now only the gentle com- 
panionship of her 3, 2,5, which was friendly 
and considerate in all its ways. 

She naively related to us her satisfaction at 
the change ; and, although, in meeting us, she 
1, 4, 10,5 the difference of 3, 2,9,5,4, yet 
she was true and good in her own way, and we 
recognized this. 

Although oddly dressed, she was always 
clean, and we liked to bave her 9, 6,5 on the 
9,7, 1,2. while waiting for her bundle and 
talk in her quaint way of her new 10, 6, 1, 4. 

She said that her husband had been s0 9, 7, 
1,5at times that she “danced in her 9, 7,8, 
10,” thinking that he might be going to turn 
over a new 10, 4, 2,1; but come to 9,6,1,5 
him down, there wasn’t a 1, 2, 3, 5 of anything 
better that she could lay her finger on. 

It was quite a comfort to her, now that she 
had seen there wasn’t a hope of his being 7, 
lany 8, 9,4in this world, for she had great 
hopes that he would be worth something in 
the next, as she really believed he had a 
“crumb of the good Lord’s bread in him, 
which never could be 10, 7, 9,5.” ~ Panty. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 8ru. 

SYLLABLE PuzzLe.—1. Hornet. 2. Network. 
3. Workman. 4. Mango. 5. Go-cart. 6. Cart- 
er. 7. Ergo. 

CENTRAL ExceptTions.—1l. Bound. 2. Clean 
(neat, and tribe). 3. Colon. 4. Table. 5. 
Gable. 6. Carol. 7. Spear. 8 Regal. 9. 
Stair. 10. Gauge. 11. Halve. 12. Maize. 

Cross-worD En1ema.—Christmas is over. 

PYRAMID. 
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CHRISTIAN NAMES OF MEN AND Women.—I. 
Helen. 2. Laura. 3. Thomas. 4. Noel. 5. 
Ralph. 6. Rosalie. 7. Gertrude. 8. Cordelia. 


9, Richard. 10. George. 11. Felix. 12. Leo- 
pold. 13, Jemima. 14. Jonah. 15. Esther. 
16, Deborah. 17. Giles. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
oft 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
II. Carrot. 

SYLLABLE PuzzLE.—1, tenor; 2, organ; 3, 
gander; 4, dervis; 5, visor; 6, orphan; 7, 
phantom; 8, tomtit; 9, titbit; 10, bitter; ll, 
terror. 

CENTRAL Exceptions.—l, alias—alas; 2, 
noise—nose ; 3, float—flat ; 4, bairn—barn ; 5, 
horse—hose ; 6, batch—bach ; 7, beast—best; 
8, booth—both; 9, cause—case; 10, coast— 
cost; 11, copal—coal ; 12, maple—male. 


Entemas.—I. Horace. 


Cross-woRD Enigma.—And now for school 
again ! 
° FRAME PUZZLE. 
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Selections. 
THE FOSSIL LOVERS. 


Miss Ann GELIcA kindly sends us her 
reply to Bret Harte’s ‘‘Geological Madrigal,” 
which she assures us is addressed to her. 
To enable the reader to understand the 
young lady’sreply, we prefix ‘‘ Dear Bret’s” 
verses: 

A GEOLOGICAL MADRIGA L. 
(After Shenstone. ) 

[have found out a gift for my fair, 

I know where the fossils abound, 
Where the footprints of Aves declare 

The birds that once walked on the ground; 
Oh! come, and—in technical speech— 

We'll walk this Devonian shore, 
Or on some Silurian beach 

We'll wander, my love, evermore. 


I will show thee the sinuous track 
By the slow-moving annelid made, 
Or the Trilobite that, further back, 
In the old Potsdam sandstone was laid. 
Thou shalt see, in his Jurassic tomb, 
The Plesiosarus embalmed ; 
In his Oolitic prime and his bloom, 
Iguanodon safe and unhermed! 


You wished—I remember it well, 
And I loved you the more for that wish-- 
For a perfect Cystistidian shell 
And a whole holocephalie fish. 
And oh! if earth’s strata contains 
In its lowest Silurian drift, 
Or Paleozoic remains 
The same—’tis your lover’s free gift ! 


Then come, love, and never say nay, 
But calin all your maidenly fears; 

We'll note, love, in one summer’s day, 
The record of millions of years; _ 

And, though the Darwinian plan 
Your sensitive feelings may shock, 

We'll find the beginning of man— 
Our fossil ancestors in rock. 


MY REPLY TO DEAR BRET’S MADRIGAL. 


Thy epistle, dear Bret, I’ve received, 
wT trust thou’ lt not think me too bold 
frankly acknowledge I’m grieved 
At the thought that to thee I’ve been cold. 


—_ sweetly thou managest wooing ! 
‘ hat a way to my heart thou hast found! 
Adandoning billing and cooing, 

Thou tell’st me where fossils abound. 


For ever henceforward I’m thine, 

lo view Ornithichnites I’m sighing, 
( Don’t delay—for a ramble I pine), 

To find them in situ am dying. 


Tridactylous, struthions, and huge; 
With phalanges nicely indented, ‘ 
Entombed when Dame Nature with rouge 
The marl and the sandstone beds painted. 
e If thou wilt but extract me a femur, 
With matrix just near the trochanter 
I'll abandon all maidenly tremor, , 
And at once name the day, thou enchantcr. 
I'll only make one stipulation— 
. at, avoiding hotel, inn, and tavern, 
e improve the time-honored lunation, 
And our honeymoon spend in a cavern. 
There I'll labor, content in the fetter 
4 10find, happy thought !ifIean, ’ 
dear second husband «nd better, 
A petrified pithecoid man. 
. —A. G. [eikie?] in “ Nature.” 


I 


WHAT THE TELEPHONE TOLD AN 
EDITOR. 


Tue Editor of The Lutheran has con- 
nected a telephone with the houses of its 
subscribers, and the following was the re- 
sult; 

1st voice: Why don't you print any more 
sermons? 

2d voice: Lam glad you don’t print any 
more sermons? 

3d voice: Why do you give us such long 
theological articles on the first page? 

4th voice: You should always gives us 
ministers a good deal of theology? 

5th voice: For Heaven's sake, don’t give 
us a series of articles! 

6th voice: If you want me to write for the 
paper, you must let me write a series, for 
that is the only way in which I can do jus- 
tice to my-subject and to your readers. 

7th voice: Give us all the church news you 
can; full reports of conventions, confer- 
ences, and the like. 

8th voice: Give us news, by all means; 
but who cares about what Tom, Dick, and 
Harry said and did here, there, and every- 
where. 

9th voice: Give us the news of other parts 
of the Church, too. 

10th voice: We don’t want to know any- 
thing about the sects. 

11th voice: Iam glad you decline anony- 
mous articles. ; 

12th voice: You make a great mistake in 
declining anonymous articles. I am very 
anxious to write; but I don’t like to put my 
name to it. 

13th voice: I am delighted that you have 
put the library into such excellent hands 
and that Dr. K. gives us such full notices. 

14th voice: I think you devote entirely too 
much space to book notices. 

15th voice: I always read your poetical 
selections with interest. 

16th voice: You might as well omit the 
rhymes, and fillthe space with more solid 
matter. 

17th voice: I would like to know why you 
didn’t publish my article’ 

18th voice: You are entirely too good-na- 
tured about publishing things. You ought 
to be more generous to your waste-basket. 

19th voice: Why don’t you have a col- 
umn devoted to pleasantries? 

20th voice: Wife and I are very fond of 
good eating, and we are always on the 
lookout fornew recipes. Why don’t you 
give them? 

21st voice: It strikes me you ought to de- 
vote at least a column to secular news. 

22d voice: Your paper contains too many 
advertisements. 

23d voice: You ought to get more adver- 
tisements to add tothe income of the paper. 

24th voice: You ought to be more Luther- 





an. 

25th voice: You devote to much space to 
doctrinal articles and are vor nay ee | 
holding up Lutheranism. What the Churc 
wants, however, is practical godliness. 

The editor, thinking he has heard enough 
for one day, suddenly dropsthe instrument 
and silence returns. He does not even 
“talk back.” 

TI 

THE MARVELOUS QUALITIES OF 

| CELLULOID. 


| ° 


CELLULOD is one of the most remarkable 
of modern inventions, and bids fair to be 
not less extensively or variously used than 
vulcanized rubber. It is produced, says 
the Journal of Industry, by mixing gum 
camphor with a pulp of gun-cotton and 
subjecting the combination to a high degree 
of pressure and heat. The result is a hard 
product of extraordinary toughness and 
elasticity. It can be made plastic again 
and molded into any required form. Any 
color can be given it by the use of coloring 
matter during the process of manufacture. 
The uses to which celluloid is put are 
numerous and are constantly increasing. 
It is extensively used as a substitute for 
ivory, which it resembles so closely that it 
is sometimes difficult to detect the differ- 
ence. It is said to equal ivory in strength 
and elasticity aud not to warp or discolor 
with time. It has proved a good material 
for piano and organ keys, billiard balls, 
backs of brushes, looking-glass frames, 
handles for knives, forks, umbrellas, and 
many other articles. It is much cheaper 
than ivory and is claimed to be better for 
decorative purposes. It is also used with 
much success to imitate tortoise shell, 
malachite, amber, pink coral, and other 
costly materials. In imitation of tortcise 
shell, it is made into combs, napkin-rings, 
match-boxes, card-cases, etc. Imitations of 


The same is true of imitations of malachite 
and amber. Mouth-pieces for pipes, cigar- 
holders, etc. arecommon. It is also used 
as a substitute for porcelain in making 
dolls’ heads. The frames ef eye-glasses, 
opera glasses, and spectacles are made of it. 
More recently it has come into use, in com- 
bination with linen, cotton, or paper, for 
shirt-bosoms,cuffs, and collars. The mate- 
rial has a hard, glistening surface, like that 
of newly-laundried linen, is elastic and 
impervious to moisture, and when soiled 
can be renovated with a moistened sponge, 





—wN. Y. Times, : 


pink coral jewelry are made and sold at | 
prices much below those of the genuine. | 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


Tue Paris Soir gives a pleasing descrip- 
ten the Arch gee joer Queen 
re) in. A slight, elegant e, an 
pe oy fair tact dimpled Ghote, gold- 
en hair, and tiny hands are among her ex- 
ternal attractions. Her voice is silvery; 
she paints flowers like an artist; is an ac- 
complished musician; and has been always 
a docile pupil to her professors, though 
she is endowed with rare mdependence of 
character and is fearlessly frank in her 
speech. At Munden, where she usually 
spends the summer months, she applies 
herself to wood carving, under a skilled 
artist. She bestows annually on poor chil- 
dren much clothing, which she makes 
herself. She preserves an affectionate re- 
gard for her former governesses, and when 
they come to see her runs to procure cush- 
ions and footstools for them, and is always 
glad of —— to visit them at their 
houses. er attachment to all of her old 
servants is deeply rooted. If a professor 
compliments her on her progress in any 
art, she is as pleased as a little child who 
has been praised for being good. The 
Archduchess is unable to dissimulate an- 
tipathy or to conceal a preference. She was 
particularly fond of her uncle, the Arch- 
duke Francis Charles, father of the Emper- 
or, who called her his little Christa, and two 
years ago helped her to collect postage 
stamps for a poor lady in Munich, who 
was, in return for a million, offered an ex- 
pensive piano by arich Englishman. When 
she was nominated abbess of a convent at 
Prague, by the Emperor, she shed many 
tears, and was only comforted when it was 
explained that she was not bound to take 
the veil or to remain unmarried. 
I 


HOW RUSSIAN WOLVES CAPTURE 
WILD HORSES. 


WHENEVER wolves associate together for 
mischief, there is always a numerous train 
of smaller ones to follow in the rear and 
act as auxiliaries in the work of destruc- 
tion. Two !arge wolves are sufficient to 
destroy the most powerful horse, and sel- 
dom more than two ever begin the assault, 
although there may Be a score in the gang. 
It is not less curious than amusing to wit- 
ness their ingenious mode of attack. If 
there is no snow or but little on the ground, 
two wolves approach in the most playful 
and caressing manner, lying, rolling, and 
frisking about, until the too credulous and 
unsuspecting victim is completely put off 
his guard by curiosity: and familiarity. 
During this time the gang, squatting, are 
looking on at a distance. Atter some time 
spent this way,*the two assailants separate, 
when one approaches the horse’s head, the 
other his tail, with a shyness and cunning 
peculiar to themselves. At this stage of 
the attack their frolicsome approaches be- 
come very interesting. The former isa mere 
decoy; the latter is the real assailant and 
keeps his eyes steadily fixed on the ham- 
strings or flanks of the horse. The critical 
moment is then watched, and the attack is 
simultaneous. Both wolves spring at their 
victim at the same instant—one at the 
throat, the other to the flank—and, if suc- 
cessful, which they generally are, the hind 
one never lets go his hold till the horse is 
completely disabled. Instead of springing 
forward or kicking, to disengage himself, 
the horse turns round and round, without 
attemping a defense. The wolf before then 
springs behind, to assist the other. The 
sinews are then cut, and in half the time I 
have been describing it the horse is on its 
side. His struggles are fruitless. The victory 
is won. At this signal the lookers-on close 
in at a gallop; but the small fry of followers 
keep at a respectful distance until their 
superiors are gorged, and then they take 
their turn unmolested. 





From a conversation in Virginia City: 
“Cold, Boss! I’se been heyah mos’ twenty 
yeabs, Boss, an’ I never scen nuffin Jike yis 
afoah.” “Yes, Uncle, the thermometer has 
gone below Ophir or Sierra Nevada.” “Wy, 
bless ye, Boss, it’s gone much furder dan dat. 
Theah a man say, little while go, dat it was foah 
—— Reno, an’ wouldn’t git back to- 

ays. 
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Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup has been before the public 
for years, and is pr 1 by the ds superior 
to all other articles for the cure of Coughs, Colds, In 


fluenza, and all other Pulmona Com 
costs only 25 cents a bottle. — plaints. - 
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R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Werkerin W: , B ‘ 
ENGRAVED. MEMORIAL BRASSES. 


D 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 
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complete 











cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
Murray Strect, New York. 









GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 





For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fiftv News- 
papers. 


10 
Spruce St, 
N. WY. 








&ALAMB 69 CARMING ST. NY. 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC, 
Exclsively for Church Purposes. 
Silk $8. Banners, olors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decorationan, Great Variety 
Tit. Cat. of Furniture, oc. Decorations & Banners, voc 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


741 Broadway. 
ARNES’ PATENT FSOOT- 


rent machines th 
{5 which Mechanics and Job- 
bers in miscellaneous work 
can com as to QUALITY 
AXD PRICE ith steam power. 
Also Amateurs’ Supplies Wall 
Bracket and Builders’ Des: 


on 
X Say where you read this and 
° eondl for Catalorue and Prices. 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
: late Professor in Harvard University. 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, , 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu. 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31. 
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Farm and Garilen. 


The Agriculturat Fdt'/or will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more caluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


MUTTON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


THis subject is of vast importance to the 
country at large, and should be discussed in a 
spirit free from all bias, so that young men go- 
ing South or Southwest should not be misled. 
It is notso much the superiority of one breed 
of sheep over another that success depends 
upon—though, of course, that requires ventila- 
tion, and the decision must be in accordance 
with all the circumstances attending climate, 
funds, and food at command; but it is the 
system of management, which in the present 
day must be different altogether from the old 
practice of considering wool as the one thing 
needful. Young sheep-breeders are undertak- 
ing a far more uninteresting business than that 
of Jacob; for, although Laban cheated him, it 
all ended right, as he had Rachel at last and 
gained numerous herds and flocks. Most of 
the young men who go West to follow out 
euch old ways gain no Leah or Rachel, their 
recompense being fevers and ague and often a 
loss of life. If I am wrong, let some of those 
who are making fortunes in this way say so, 
and show how well those are doing who have 
gone West. 

The sheep husbandry of this period of agri- 
cultural history must be in conjunction with 
the farming of an enlightened age, and mutton 
will step to the front. The carcass of a good 
mutton sheep is worth at least eix times that 
of such animals (wool and all) as are kept in 
the region of the Far West. As Mr. E.W. Stew- 
art says, farmers will to the number of eichteen 
millions bezin to eat mutton, instead of living 
entirely on pork. This, with the export trade, 
will, of course, help sheep in the East. Al- 
though dogs are charged with being the chief 
cause of so few being kept, itis the miserable 
condition of the fences which is the greatest 
hindrance, and not until hurdles come into gen- 


. eral use will sheep husbandry be conducted 


properly, The merino is the only breed of sheep 
which has had any pains taken with It, and no 
one can deny that American breeders have im 
proved the breed far beyond the original, and 
the common farmers make a great improvement 
by using the rams on native ewes, sothat the 
grade merinos are the chief stock of the Unt- 
ted States. The only faults of the merino are 
the slow growth, in these go-ahead, quick-mov- 
ing times, and the poor quality of the mutton; 
but the constitution and the wool producing 
power is so good that they are excellent to 
start with 

At the South it is well to have a foundation 
of merino grades, and use mutton-bred rams; 
and, by modifying English management so as 
to meet the changes and difference in climate 
and feeding altogether high, the results will be 
an astonishing enriching of the soil by pen 
ning the sheep to cat the crops, and all suc 
ceeding productions would be increased. As 
it would be judicious to continue using pure- 
bred rams, every generation would improve in 
early maturity and in the quality of the mut- 
ton, till, with continued careful management 
and treatment, altogether as good as is given 
in England, the flock would be acclimated and 
the results could not differ from those in En 
gland. It appears from reports on sheep in 
Georgia that there are one-third as many dogs 
as there are sheep, and a carefully prepared 
estimate shows that the dogs actually kill 15 
per cent. of all the sheep every year. In spite 
of this and great losses of lambs by eagles 
and foxes, the profits have been 63 per cent. 
With ashepherd who understands his business, 
with crops grown to come iv a regular rotation 
course, 60 as to have suitable food for the 
sheep at all seasons, and by proper care in 
every respect, sheep husbandry would be an 
extraordinary advantage to Southern agricul- 
ture. The report alluded to above says that in 
its present worn-out condition Georgia could 
easily keep 2,000,000 sheep; therefore, if the 
millions of acres now lying idle were all re- 
claimed and cultivated on asystematic course, 
and what is called mixed farming was adopted, 
so that a @plendid flock of sheep was one de- 
partment on every plantation, the present 
wilderness of a state would, in comparison, be 
a seccession of English farms. 

Capital to make a start, to establish a flock, 
to make fences, or buy hurdles or movable 
fences, is required; and if capitalists would 
take hold of large sections of the state a com- 
parative paradise could be created in a very 
ehort time. Doubtless other states in the 
South are just as favorable for improvement 
by sheep, if properly managed. Shade should 
be provided for sheep in summer, and the win- 
ters are so mild that no shelter would be neces- 
sary. A single shepherd would be able to see 
to and do everything requisite foralarge flock; 
but there must always be a shepherd, for suc- 
cessful sheep husbandry. At the present time 
‘bere are no crops grown these suited to the 


sheep in winter, which accounts for long- 
wooled sheep not doing well. Of course, the 
slow-growing and common natives would bear 
such living, or piniug, best. If turnips, ete. 
were grown, and the shepherd was one who 
had been accustomed to feed well and make 
the sheep comfortable under all circumstances, 
why should they not thrive ? 

As there will soon be a demand for mutton of 
prime quality in all the states near the Atlan- 
tic, it would be absurd in the extreme to keep 
any ewes or other sheep till they are old. Un- 
der no circumstances should any animal in the 
flock live beyond four years old, and very few 
indeed over three years old. Then all will be 
good meat. It is noticeable that Southern 
men and Americans generally do not under- 
stand that it is a peculiarity of the merino and 
their grades to havea woolly flavor in the mut- 
ton. There is nothing of the kindin genuine 
mutton sheep. It is possible that, as the meri- 
no is a native of a hotter climate than England, 
it might be advisable to create a new breed, 
with merino and Cotswold blood blended in 
(about two-thirds Cotswold and one-third 
merino). I have not had experience further 
south than North Carolina; but it is certain 
that wherever the Short-Horn, Hereford, 
or Devon cattle can be acclimated there any of 
the English sheep will do well when accli- 
mated.— Country Gentleman. 
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THE VERBENA. 


Amono our garden flowers, none is more 
valuable and none more highly prized than the 
verbena. In the olden time this flower was 
thought to possess almost supernatural virtues: 
to prevent “‘ blasts’? and insure good luck. An 
old chronicle says: ‘‘ When they gather it for 
this purpose, firste they crosse the flower with 
the hand and then they bless it, thus: 

“* Hallowed be thou Vervein, 

As thou growest on the ground, 

For in the Mount of Calvary 

There thou was first found 

Thou healedst our Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
And staunchedast his bleeding wound; 

In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I take thee from the grotind.’” 

Botanists will not be likely to agree with the 
use of the verbena as above given or its 
growth in Palestine. It is pretty certain, how- 
ever, that it was used by the Druids on sacred 
occasions. To this continent is the world in- 
debted for the species of verbenas from which 
have originated all our garden varieties, and it 
was first introduced into Europe from South 
America, about fifty years ago, and well do we 
remember the first verbena fl6wer we ever 
saw, in 1831. It was searlet and of very fair 
form. About 1835 it began to attract a good 
deal of attention in this country, new kinds 
having been obtained from Buenos Ayres. 
Bince that time its improvement has been 
rapid and its value constantly on the increase 
We have now flowers of every color except 
yellow, and many striped and spotted varieties. 
The plants, as most of our readers know, are 
prostrate or creeping, taking root freely wher- 
ever a branch comes in contact with the soil 
With fair treatment, it commences to flower in 
June and continues to bloom freely until 
destroyed by frost. 

The verbena is propagated both by cuttings 
and seed; but if plants are grown several years 
from cuttings the constitution of the plant is 
injured. It makes but a weak, sickly growth, 
is subject to mildew or rust, and produces no 
seed. Those who purchase plants in the spring 
for bedding-out should see that they are vigor- 
ous, without sign of mildew. A good, healthy 
plant will cover a space from three to five feet 
in diameter with an abundance of flowers; 
while a sickly plant will present a beggarly 
show of shriveled and rusty leaves, few flowers, 
and make but little growth. 

Seed may be sown in the hot-bed about six 
weeks before the weather will permit trans- 
planting to the garden. If no hot-bed can be 
had, sow seed in boxes in the house, cover but 
slightly, keep the earth only moist, and cover 
the box with alight of glass until the plants 
appear. Give light and air, but no cold 
draughts. Seed grown in nice warm beds in 
the garden will produce plants; but in the 
Northern States they will flower late—not until 
August, perhaps—while, if plants are ready to 
set out by the latter part of May, ina month 
the bed will be in good bloom. 

Cuttings may be taken and struck the latter 
part of summer. They will form roots readily; 
but there is so great difficulty in keeping them 
in good health in the house, either for winter 
flowers or for next season’s transplanting, that 
we dislike to encourage amateurs to under- 
take a work where many florists fail. Good, 

healthy plants exposed for sale in the spring 
are rather the exception than the rule. With 
proper knowledge and conveniences, however, 
good plants can be grown from cuttings, as 
we have often proved. 
We know of nothing that will make a finer 
bed than the verbena, particularly when intri- 
cate patterns are introduced, for itis easily 





kept in any desired form by pegging down the 
branches. 


The seeds of the verbena are more like 
sticks than seeds, and some persons have 
thrown away the “little sticks,” and planted 
the chaff or dried-up flowers that happened to 
be among them.— Vick’s Monthly, 








GRASS IN ORCHARDS. 


For the past quarter of a century the ques- 
tion of *‘ grass or no grass’’ has been vigorous- 
ly discussed by orchardists, seemingly without 
much progress toward a decision. That many 
orchards have remained healthy and product- 
ive in land that has been kept seeded down as 
meadows and pastures no one will pretend to 
deny; but whether it would be best to adopt 
this system generally would be, to say the 
least, very doubtful. A system of cultivation 
or non-cultivation of trees which works well 
in one climate and soil, bringing as good 
results as the orchardists could wish, may not 
answer at all under different circumstances. 
Consequently, there must be a variation in 
management to meet varying conditions. 
Every farmer knows that the soil gets dry 
much sooner under sod than where the land is 
kept under cultivation and is stirred often 
during the summer months. For this reason, 
if for no other, some kind of hoed or cultivated 
crop is generally recommended as most suit- 
able for young orchards, and in some soils and 
localities it is not advisable to seed down land 
among fruit trees at any time; for when this is 
done growth both of tree and fruit ceases. 

If the soil is naturally too moist to insure a 
healthy, vigorous growth of the trees, under- 
draining would certainly be the best way to 
remedy the evil; but seeding down to grass 
might answer, and we may say does answer in 
many good fruit-growing regions, for there are 
very few farmers who have ever attempted to 
underdrain land previous to planting it with 
trees. After the apple trees have become well 
established —that is, five to ten years planted— 
the general practice is to seed the land down 
and use it as a meadow, and this plan has 
worked well in most of the Northern States, 
where the soil isa deep, rich, and moist clay; 
but in light soils this system will seldom 
answer, as the trees do not get sufficient 
moisture in summer to keep up a vigorous 
growth, the grass over their roots taking the 
greater part of that which falls during the 
spring and summer rains. Ifthe Jand has an 
uneven surface, so much the worse, for it 
requires a very heivy and long-continued 
shower to soak through a tough sward, the 
greater, part of the water passing off on the 
surface to the lower lands adjacent. Keeping 
a space about the stems of the trees dug up 
and clear of grass and weeds may in part 
remedy the evil; still, there is nothing like 
keeping the entire surface under the plow, if 
there is any danger of ascarcity of moisture 
at the roots during the growing season. 

Another point which we fear some orchard- 
ists have overlooked is that insects are far 
more troublesome to orchards kept in grass 
than those constantly cultivated. This is 
especially true with the common apple-tree 
borer, which is naturally very shy and seems 
to have a liking for trees the stems of which 
are surrounded with grass or weeds. Of 
course, it is not advisable to plow deep 
enough in orchards to disturb or break many 
roots; but where the land is kept constantly 
under cultivation the roots do not usually 
grow as near the surface as when the soil is 
not disturbed, so that there is little danger of 
injury if the plowman is moderately careful in 
his work. 

To sui up this matter of cultivation or no 
cultivation of orchards, we would say that in 
heavy, moist soils seeding the land down is 
admissible, and often advisable, as it saves the 
farmer much trouble and expense; but in light 
soils and where droughts are likely to occur 
it is not, and the man who attempts to keep 
his trees in sod will sooner or later find that 
he has made a mistake.— Weekly Sun. 





MAKE FARM.-LIFE ATTRACTIVE. 


THE improvements that do most to increase 
the comfort and to render farm-life attractive, 
says the Furmer’s Vindicatar, are not of the most 
costly character and are within reach of every 
enterprising farmer. 

In making the home attractive, costly orna- 
ments may be left to those who have the means 
to lavish upon them ; but every country man- 
sion or cottage should besurrounded by shade 
trees, to protect it or, rather, its inmates from 
the cold blasts of winter, as well as the intense 
heat of summer. The trees are within the 
reach of all, at trifling expense. The roadways, 
too, could be lined with trees, with little or no 
disadvantage to the adjoining lands. If the 

Patrons of Husbandry would take hold of this 
important subject in earnest, how easily they 
could line the highways of the whole country 
with beautiful ornamental and fruit trees, and 
tax themselves but lightly in time or money. 











an improvement? Let such a one drive along 
a public*road where even one farmer has, by 
forethought and a little enterprise, years be- 
fore such visit, planted such trees, and con- 
trast his impressions with a look at his own 
barren highway, and then judge. The factis, 
such investments cost but little and never fail 
to pay. Noone can pass such property with- 
out half wishing that he owned it, and, if heis 
ready and able to purchase, he is willing to pay 
well for such improvements. 

With the substantial comforts of country life 
itisthe same. They are within the reach of 
every farmer, great or small, and cost compar- 
atively little. All that is needed is judgment 
and a little well-timed labor to secure such 
comforts as fruits which many farmers never 
see in their dwellings. Apple, pear, peach 
trees and grape vines are-as easily cultivated 
as corn. Strawberries can be grown with suc- 
cess. 

Most of the drudgery and monotony of farm- 
life results from mere stupidity. It is com- 
monly thought by those who live along for 
years on corn bread, bacon, and sweet pota- 
toes that such luxuries as delicious and 
healthful fruits are too costly for poor farmers. 
This is nonsense. No class of people in the 
world can secure them s0 easily and so certain- 
ly. City people know little of these luxusies 
in their perfection, as they rarely get them 
fresh from the orchards; and, if the farmer 
would only use his opportunities, his family 
would seldom complain of theirsituation.—Zz, 





FARMING IN FLANDERS. 


Tre fact that Flemish farming derives 
such abundant returns from a soil naturally 
poor is due to the following reasons : The per- 
fection of the work of cultivation, whether 
performed by the plow or the spade ; the per- 
fection of shape given to each field, whereby 
cultivation and drainage are facilitated; the 
most careful hushanding of all the manures; 
the great variety of crops grown, especially of 
industrial plants which yield large returns and 
admit of large exportation to distant countries; 
the abundance of food for cattle; the house- 
feeding of the cattle, by which cows give both 
more milk and more manure; and the system 
of minute weeding or the most careful and 
thoroughly clean culture. The capital in use 
in farming operations in Flanders amounts to 
$120 per acre. Itis safe to say that the em- 
ployment of just the above rules would insure 
high and paying farmingin New England, as 
well as in Belgium. 





WHERE THERE 18 A WEAKNESS OF THE 
Turoat oR Lunes a Cold neglected may. be 
all that is required to establish a lingering and 
generally fatal disease. Even where there is 
no special tendency to Bronchial or Puimon- 
ary trouble a severe Cold, left to take care of 
itself, often plants the seeds of a serious com- 
plaint, sure to be developed by subsequent in- 
discretions. Take especial care of your 
health, therefore, from the very earliest symp- 
toms of a Cough’ or Cold, by prudently resort- 
ing to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will 
soothe and strengthen the bronchial tubes, al- 
lay inflammation, and cleanse them and the 
lungs of all irritating substances. An ounce 
of penne is better than a pound of cure. 
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Seeds mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 
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THE ALBANY CORN-PLANTER, 





PLANTS ALL KINDS 0) F SEEDS WITH PRECISION. 
Awarded the Highest | Modal at the Centen- 
nial, go bei ng th ¢ beet Planter. 

SAVES "TS Cos N fia‘ - —— 1 

8) ORN. One a and ; A 

SS to = p acres of corn ia in one day, with ner Planter, 
t 

=" COS TO PLANT FI N ACRES BY HAND: 

Marking, man and horse, 2 days, at $3 

Planting, twelve men, at 

Bo: 





ard, ten men, two meals each, at 25c 
Wasted, one bushel of corn............. 
Total cost by hand..........-.++s.-s2+e2s00008 $24 00 
Send for Gtreulars, ete 0. H. P. CORNELL, 


Proprietor cilbany ser Works, Albany, N. Y. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly coneateng, °F all 
the soil elements found in each crop. 

Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultural Station, 
analyzed = ~i our different fertilizers, and found in 





TILIZER co 
MATFIELD FER LO Ng ng 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinist, 
WORDIEE & ULARMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
No. 1 has 4 Spiral Kuives. 
No. P4 has Spiral Knives. 
° has 3 Spiral Kuives. 
Will do more and better work than any Cutter in 
the market. 
CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 
Acknowledged to be the only perfect root cutter. 
Adopted and used by all first-class stock raisers. 
Send for Circu 


Hiscanum Manuf’ Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN.. U.8. A. 





NW BE ww (— care 
AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMEN®. 
Choice Carden, Farm, and Flower Seeds 
at Moderate Prices. 


AcwicuLtorists will rejoice to learn of the opening of a first- 
class Seed House, which atlords them the ae of hee 
TLY PRaSH #TOcK, thereby avoiding chances of 








disappointment, srising from’ planting Sold seeds. Particular 
caution on the part of buyers is necessary this year, as there is 
ou unusually heavy stock of last season's ; surplus on the market, 
We send samples of Staple Seeds free, so that farmers can test 
their growth before buying. 


Catalogues (unillustrated,) Free to all. 
A. D. COWAN & CO., 
Yhe HMERICAN SEED WAREAOUSE 


114 CoamBers Sr., New York, 
Betas ase e mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


L| 50,000 FARMS! Al 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Prainerd, Minn. 


IN) $2.50 per Acre and Upward! 
































STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS 


New York Office 159 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 


[?~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Cire ular. 





FERTILIZERS, 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 

It is prompt, active, and reliable. 
suck senshul use has shown it to be ot the 9 ich 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quali aaity and stan 
ard guaranteed. For further particulars address 
a. ADDEN & CU RTIS, Selling Agents, Boston, Mass.; 

c CARPERAELPS 59 Souter: cor Bes Ph 

59 Sou ater St t, 
or H. D. WOODRUFF. ee ae S ere 


Te 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


-MENEELY & COMPANY, 


a at Founders, West bs N.Y. 
established. CHURCH BELLS and 
cHIMs? ACADEMY. FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
atent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 














“MEDICAL. 


THOMPSON'S 


EYE WATER, 


This well-known and thorough! 
for diseases of the Eye has uired cwete: f pamety 
utation during the past eighty-one years ; and itis a 
remarkable fact that this reputation jas La sus- 
tained simply by the merits of the 





itself, and 
not by any puffing or ext The many 
thousands Sho ps beg toed It will be ie n ony to the 


truth of this statement. 


M: f: 
a ia thor, Y. Price 23 4 joum AG THOMPSON, SONS & 


rs ts. Sold by all druggists. 





ecessfully treated. Send for Dr. 
ley’s Asthma. Specific ‘and ot remedies. Write 
8 circular giving full AK 4 Address = te fr 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 
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pe in on ovate 
which, wherever used, will save 

pay’ many doctors’ bills. 
pttles of two sizes; prices 50 cemts and §1. 
sax-WARNER’S 
Safe Remedies are 
sold by Druggists 
& Dealers in Med- 


icine everywhere. 



















































































THE CENTENNIAL IRON-CLAD 
P N Cc UBATOR. 


mj t. Durable, Elegantly Finished. Re 
quires attention only twice daily and will hatch 80 to 
eg 


Des Ts 
E oe £5 ° 50. £0, and 300 
Chickens. Send 3-cent. stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


A. M. HALSTED, P.-O. Box 223, Rye, N. Y. 











THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 1880. 


At no corresponding period of time since 
the great panic of 1873 have the prospects of 
Tue INDEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as at the present 
time. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall®be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 

One subscription one year, in advance 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

RR is seth 00.44, 0000000eseanedomeeen 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

scriber, both in advance, in one re- 

PPT eee 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

Pn sos ncttnsedsissseccce 7.00 
One subscription with three NEw sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

SE itididtiards antewasommes 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

emebamees cA Wiss se leic ces cesse 10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 





$3.00 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very casy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—inaking, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If all will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to securg a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few. hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results. 

Tne INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably, in securing able contri- 
butions than any other three religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, Tne IXDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 
ligious newspaper. Every copy of the 
paper contains 82 pages (while others print 
only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 
size considerably larger than in most other 
religious journals. 

Tne INDEPENDENT has more depart- 
ments for discussing special themes every 
week than any other weekly newspaper, 


embracing almost everything of interest to 
the whole reading community, of every 
party and denomination, and in all those 
departments the ablest writers and special- 
ists are employed. 

We believe we have now moreclergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 
sort in America, That list has been greatly 
increased during the past year, and it now 
embraces the best-known pulpit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
Tue INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social, and 
general welfare of the people. It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. With such solid 
strength and such powerful help, Tae INDE- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


7 
PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
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"FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have Jiad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tok INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a pe The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” 
on ‘it in large gilt letters, making ‘it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipsof one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of cs dollar and twenty-five cents each 

a yee is $1.50).. A cut of the File 
or Binger iz 

LZ 
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given below: 
INDEPENDENT, 

















For Beauty of Polish, Saving Sahat, Cleanliness 
Durability, and Cheapness, Unequale: 
MORSE BROS., a Sites, ‘Canton, Mass. 





The Hrilependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6mos.).in advanoa( postage free) 1.50 
13 . (3mos.), ” 75 
4 “ (1 month “ ” 35 
2 .* (2weeks), “ “ 20 
db Number (1 week). ° = 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, a 3.50 
52 after (i months, 4°00. 


[2 Remittances must be made In Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moneyin a RKre@ts- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and ail Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do s0. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
ons une peymens of all arrearages is made, as re- 
qu 

No a entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 

on of their subscriptions, and to forward 


year, with or without. 

further reminder from this 
THE RECEIPT of the paperiae sufficient receipt 
of the RST subscription. Receipts for, y 
— to RENEW aupacriptions are indi by 
the change in che aate of exp on on the iiitle yel- 
ttached to the paper, which change ts 
o Geng a week e‘tcr the moncy 
is received. But when a pomeee stanp Is receivod 


0.. No. 183 Fleet Street, 
are ‘Oar Apante in Lond. m to receive subscriptions 


and ndavertt its. 
ane ares 6 PHE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1, Any person who takes a ps per regularly from the 
post-otlice—whether direc! sted to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for we payment, 

a person orders his gare discontinued, he 

a bp 4 yall arrearages, or lisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is e, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decidgd that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m wunealied for,is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADY ERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 |ines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last  enrnnenanmenieg —— 
1 WUERO..... -odccsccdeccocce 106. P 3 GRERG, cc cncrceccopeccces be 
4 times (one month)...i#c.| 4 times (one month.. 
13. (three months).sc. 13 ree montis). 
26 (six » Ae. 2 six 
i (twelve ** et ** (twelve “ ‘ibe. 
oo oa LUSTRATED Sa comer cman sp 
t 








4 times (one month)... 
13 ** (three meget). 
% “ (six 
8 © (twelve “ 
PUBLISHER’S NoOTIC #H....ONB Dots An PER haere: 
LINK, KACH TIM 





FINANCIAL NOTIC ES... PWO Don LARS PER AGATE 


LINE. 
RvriLicious NOTICHS........... Furry Cen1s A TANn. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
yments for advertising must be made in ndvance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York "ce ity. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880. 


Persons desiring to or ore r other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following ye will be supplied, ix con- 
nection with Tat INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Tteg, Prive. 
Agriculturiat..,...-ccccepees-cook £125 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal ( Monthly).... 2 79 aM 
Atlantic Monthly................ 350 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 OO 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 2 60 20 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1% 2 60 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8 50 400 
ey SR ee 350 400 
“6 NE ha S oo Zi .8 400 
“ Young Pe ‘ople (We ekly 1% 1fo 
Pe rat 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... - 350 £00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age...... . 750 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 60 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 27 800 
Seribner’s Monthly........... 8350 400 
Weekly Tribune.............. oo 150 300 
Semi-weekly Tribune..... Saieaes 250 $3800 
The Literary Worid (Fortnightly ‘ 
pT eS ae Mapes 298 209 
os 5 ean dnilyo 1 30 150 
The IMustray-d Christian W eekly. 225 250 
International Review (new subs.).450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 459 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 8 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine..............-.. 450 500 
Waverley Magesine...........06 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest....... ° 80 1 00 
“Wide Awake,” an Iilustrated 
Magazine for Young People... 175 200 
Christian at Work............ 7 8 00 
Rural New Yorker............ £310 250 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 8 00 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
Wi risa dvcnsese genedevscees< 1 75 2 00 
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Th Midsowa Pll. Geagsy’ 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 
NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


of ae 
13 Jokn Street, Y 
26 Sutter Misee te Francisco, Cal. 
State Street, Chic i 


_ For Sale by all Leading Dealers. — 












Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 





‘Tasteful and excellent improv ta, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


C.GILBERTS 








STARCH 


waroues, |T B BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, 
518 BROADWAY 
JEWELRY, (ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL). 








REEDS PATENT 
REGULATING CHECK AND DOUBLE- 
QUICK KINDLING DAMPERS. 
COMPLETE SUCCESS! 

If you want bw A best range, purchase one with 


Read's Regulating C For sale by deal 
e re @ v cay whepe. Fons ecmecs, secu y three 
patents, can be of the Inventor and Pat 


entee, 


M. READ, 
Ne. 63 afithesone Street, Boston. 





FISHERMEN ! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


wm. FE. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore. Md. 


w Send for Pricelist, nam: our County and 
Pm ing y y 





COLU MBIA BICYCLE. 
A practical road machine. In- 


It augments three-fold the 





8 
locomotive power of any ordinary 
man. Send 8c. stamp for 24-paxe 
[\ catalogue, with price-list and full 
Peg information. 
4 HE POPE M'F'G CO. 
93 Summer Street, set, Boston, Mana 


THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 


The genuine Elastic Truss 
is worn wit ‘ect com 











est strain. Sold at greatly 
reduced prices and sent by 
mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full de 
rT oe Stic TEU \ 
4 Cc a 
Co., 683 Broadway, New York City. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 





CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 8 
and 87 John St., New York; 


and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 


Byaseulic Rams, Garden 
mes, Pump Chain and 

Fisvures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 

Works Fovurnen tx 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, in 

867; Vienna, Austria, in 
isn and Centennial Exhi 
bition. 19876. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


Naw UBGARS tops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & (ict «. 
Knee Swells, Waluut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book SOQ, 
New Planes, 6143 to S255. EF Newspapereent Free. 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, | New eo 














Palace Sleeping Care for Gentes Purposes only. 


and Restaurant Cars for Eai 











} “>a : 
THE CHICAGO, RO A 
Between CHICAGO and COUNCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA. connecting at Chicago 
Bluffs In Union Depot, with the Union Pacific R. ton 


COMPANY THAT OWNS AND 0) 
Connecting at Cameron with Hannibal & St. Joseph 





MARCHAL & SMITH PLANO C0. 


Manufacturers of “The Ut ver ety Pianos.” 


_— 
> + ioivene= 





Length, 6 ft. 11 inch. Width, 8 ft. 5 inch. 


‘Style 24.---$1,000 Grand Square Piano for $300: 


With handsome Cover and Stool. Guaranteed for Six Years. Sent to any part of the country for t¥idk 

To those who are not familiar with Pianos, our prices may seem too low to cover the cost of a thorongliiy 
first class Piano. To such we would say that our system of sales avoids all commission dealers’ expemsesand 
middlemen's profits, as we send direct from our factory, inviting the most thorough tests and asking our pay 
only after the Piano has been found entirely satisfactory. 

If not found entirely satisfactory, we will take it back and pay all freights. Weask only for secdrity that 
it will be returned or promptly paid for. We make no reduction from our price. A moment's consideration 
will convince the most skeptical of the entire safety of our plan and the absolute certainty of securing a good 
instrument from us. 

This Piano is an exact counterpart of the Piano which received the 


HICHEST CENTENNIAL AWARD. 


It has Beautiful Rosewood Case, 744 Octaves, with Overstrung Bass, Full Iron Frame, French Grand Action, 
Fret Desk, Carved Pedal, Solid Rosewood Moldings, Ivory Kcy-fronts, Capped Hammers, Agraffe t ->u~xout, 
and three-string treble. The Case is finished, back and front alike, with large mioldings at top an:! Lottom, 
Splendidly carved legs, finished in the most perfect manncr. 

In tone, action, finish, and matcrial itis an exact counterpart of those which have received enthusiastic 
praise from RupEnstrerx, Vor BuLow, Joserry, GOTTSCHALK, THALBERG, Morcax, and many othcr of the most 
famous musicians. 

OUR TERMS are $300 cash, after fifteen days’ trial. To those who prefer to send cash with their order the 
price is §255. 

TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, without one case of Cinetetetion among a thousand pur- 
chasers, bas shown us that wuere every Piano ts sold on itsown meri tire and perman: satisfaction is 
secured. We send a Piano, inviting the closest scrutiny, and = give you you titteen days to test, it on its own 
merits, with no one to mislead you Inits favor. Dealers who manufacturers or jobbers must 
take such pianos as are sent ; they must sell them without r A | to qual 

Our instrument must spe ‘ak for itself. The dealer can hide the defects in hits. We must send one so good 
that its superiority fs goustent. The dealer can trust to his own shrewdness and the ignorance of the pur- 


chaser to conceal defec 
We cannot know wae will test o7 but have to take the chances of its being Judged by pod by projudioed and 


inter co pecdormere. Ours must, on ‘ore, be of a quality so superior that its merits ~ 
Consider these com, ns an: which sy: ves of satisfactio; 
Usman who have uadd ur instruments Snd glen tam saMf our nystcm of sales thals hearty 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 8 West Eleventh St., N.Y. 


and enthusiastic comny 
MAHER ss GROSH, athpnver atom Toledo, Ohio, Razor-Steel Pocket Cutlery. 


All goods hand. 
sr mn razor steel, and ex 








— 
sone) Sot ts : 
{ Now Knife, No.0, strong, but no corners to, Se PRs oot S eee "t Ladies’ 'p pen mr knives, 


i cents; Gents’ pen-knives, 50 cents to $2. ‘ox Oregon a Banging Knife, 2. le, $1. Mustrated List Dist free. is — © order 
ing one dozen kinves may deduct 26 per cent. Special price 





A Skin of Beaaty is a Joy Forever. 
DR, T, FELIX GOURAUD’S 





(P\HIS INSTITUTION, of 
[ and extent of facilities, = ies in this country.- 
A SALUBRIOUS SITUATION, 
On an elevated site, commanding a delightful 
securing freedom from malaria, and a wronstant =< in 
simmer, together with its beautiful lawns, groves, fountains, 
end other jonas, entitle it the claim of being 
Unsurpassed as a Resort for Chronic invalids. 
All news useful remedies for disease are employed, ie 
Cotes Se ish, sna, a Vapor, Ly y= ww ae 
Vapor, all kinds of Water Baths, Sun “eee 
Movements, Electricity, etc., etc. 
Address, for circular and further information, 
SANITARIUM. Battle Creek. Mich 














AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 


4 JEM s 
moter ordering their gana Throws MENICY CHEAPEST CASH PREM iis 
BOND, Purchasing Agent, vce Walker St. P.-O. Box Fousuee ee & Me a Ne 

18032. Y.City. Send postal card Guide.” 














Lae RR. 
for al) points East and South, and at Council 
& Missouri Titer BR. in Homaeens is 
FERATES A THROUGH LINE LINE BETWEER GO AND KANSAS, 
R. R. and in Union Depot at Beverly with Kansas City, 8t. Joe & Council Bluffs RR: at 
ison with Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Atchison & Nebraska, and Gentral Branch U Pacific Railroads ; Se Lenvonworth with Kanes 


¢, Kansas Central, and Misseuri Pacific 
MBALL, Gen’l Supt. 


R. and Bartin: 





E. ST. JOHN, Gen’! Tkt. and Pass. Act., Chicage. 
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IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Meriden Britannia Go. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York. 


Mid Stones and Com Mills, 


aneEe Pier ee Stewes, Porta 


one specially edapied to 3 to Flour ines Pulley 2 
J. T. Nc NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


wHiTeEe HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 

RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
em some 80 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 

Send for price-list. 

GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


iP PRINTING PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS, AND PRINT- 


ING MATERIAL 
OF ALL KEIND§. 
Send 15 cts. in SOHN ME for aa? Cata- 


32 bcotttann St., ws -, =~ 


HE CATLIN PERFECTION STUDENT LAMPS with 
inelosed Transparent Oil oir; and extensible 
or Table Lamps, with hand- 
tome and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sate. We wake the Perfection 
Student Lamp !n three st: les—Double, Single and 
‘Chandelier or Bracket. th he Library in two styles: 
Extensible and Non-Extensible. All supertly 
Nickel-Plated. You will miss it, if you 
poate 4 or make a ee Pee or oe ¥ present before 


eee CATLIN WPe COs as CO., 43 Gold St., N.Y. 
The Original Elixir of 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. MrtHav, in 1830, 


Ehghly recommended for dyspeptics, conrales- 

centa, the debilitated, those living in damp 

locations, or exposed to the aque. Price, $1 
J. MILMAOS SON, 


PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


























iH 
ublie tests 


istian aa Pf 

a all pets. 
‘ateh. Send for Free pampniot to 
oor 201 Kine St. Ci . Ohie, 


LEGAL. 
WARREN COUNTY, ss 
The 














of Pennsylvania, 
To the Shertf of Warren County, Greeting : 


cconeecna that you summon THE 
conti At ol LAND COMPANY, $0 
> 


mon be 
? Beal. : and for said County, the first Monday in 

Seuvesewed March, there to answer Hiram A. John 

son, for use se of Thomas L. Carpenter, in 
lea 4 a, and have you then and 

ere 
Witness the Honorable LANSING D. WETMO 

—- of oursaid Court, at Warren, one — Soe = 
880. J. A. WEIB a 


uary, A. D. 
There ce this is true co: y of origi pe 
—— Tees One CHASE, Sheriff. 





WARREN COUNTY, #2. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
To the Sheriff of Warren County Greeting: 


We command you that _ you summon THE 
NTINENTAL OIL LAND COMPANY, E 


Soqneregin March, there to answer Andrew Gross in a 
of Assumpsit, and have you then and 
onorable LANSING D. WETMORE 
urt, at Warren, this 5ta day = 
, A. D. 1880. é A. WEIBLE, Prot onctary. 
this true oO! nal writ. 
— Cuase, Sheriff. 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 31. 
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